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THE:-INTRODUCTHON, 

NOUGH I think has been ſaid of inven- 
H tion, having executed every thing, not on- 

ly concerning the means for inſtructing, 
but alſo for affecting the judges. Now, as to 
conſtruct an edifice, it 1s not ſufficient to make a 
proviſion of ſtones and all other neceſſary materials 
and implements, unleſs the artiſt's hand is em- 
ploy ed for diſpoling and placing them in order; 
fo i in matters of eloquence, how numerous ſoever 
the ſubjects may be, they will make but a confuſ- 
ed heap, unleſs diſpoſition forms of them a regular 
and uniform whole by adjuſting and digeſting them 


into order. 


Diſpoſition has not, without good reaſon, been 


reckoned the ſecond of the five parts I mentioned, 
the firft being of no ſignificancy without ir. If 
you caſt or faſhion all the limbs of a ſtatue, it 


will not be a ſtatue, unleſs theſe limbs are proper- 


ly put together; and if you change and tranſpoſe 
any part of the human body, or of other animals, 
though all other parts remain in their due propor- 
tion, it will notwithſtanding be a monſter. Diſ- 
located limbs loſe the uſe of their wonted exer- 
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tion, having executed every thing, not on- 

ly concerning the means for inſtructing, 
but alſo for affecting the judges. Now, as to 
conſtruct an edifice, it is not ſufficient to make a 
proviſion of ſtones and all other neceſſary materials 
and implements, unleſs the artiſt's hand is em- 
ploy ed for diſpoling and placing them in order; 
{o in matters of eloquence, how numerous ſoever 
the ſubjects may be, they will make but a confuſ- 
ed heap, unleſs diſpoſition forms of them a regular 
and uniform whole by adjuſting and digeſting them 
into order. 

Difpoſition has not, without good reaſon, been 
reckoned the ſecond of the five parts I mentioned, 
the firft being of no ſignificancy without it. If 
you caſt or faſhion all the limbs of a ltatue, it 
will not be a ſtatue, unleſs theſe limbs are proper- 
ly put together; and if you change and tranſpoſe 
any part of the human body, or of other animals, 
though all other parts remain in their due propor- 
tion, it will notwithſtanding be a monſter. Diſ- 
jocated limbs loſe the uſe of their wonted exer- 
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tions, and armies in confuſion are an impediment 
to any juſt manœuvre. They are far 1 think from 
from being miſtaken, who have ſaid, that the 
univerſe is maintained by the order and ſymetry of 
its parts, and that all things would periſh, if this 
order was diſturbed. In like manner a ſpeech 
wanting this quality, muſt run into extreme con- 
fuſion, wandering about like a ſhip without a 
ſteerſman, incoherent with itſelf, full of repeti- 
tions and omiſſions, loſing its way as by night in 
unknown paths, and without propoſing to itſelf any 
proper beginning or end, following rather the 
guidance of chance than of reaſon. 

This whole book will be therefore calculated to 
ſerve the purpoſes of diſpoſition, in which ſo many 
1 would not have been deficient, was it poſſible to 
N aſcertain rules for all ſorts of ſubjects. But, as 
| hitherto there has been an infinite diſparity in the 
forms of law-ſuits, which is likely to continue; 
and as no cauſe for ſo many ages paſt, has been 
found intirely like another, the orator of conſe- 
quence ruſt truſt to his own diſcerning faculties, 
| muſt be watchful how he proceeds, muſt invent, 
; judge, and take counſel with himſelf, Still I will 
| not deny but that ſome things may be pointed out, 
and theſe I ſhall not omit. 
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HI. 
Of Diſpo/ution. 


I. What diſpoſition is. Utility ſometimes makes an 
alteration in it. II. To make a good diſpoſition, 
all the particulars of cauſes muſt be well known. 
III. Velber we ſhould begin from the moſt weighty 
matters, IV. A queſtion is either fimp!e or com- 
pound. Wheat order is to be obſerved in both. V. 
Quintilian explains what himſelf was wont to ob- 
ſerve on various occaſions, VI. To ſhew how 
things may be invented and diſpoſed in all cauſes, 
he produces an example of a ſubjeft for declama- 
tion, ſuch as ts uſually propeſed in ſchools, VII. 
The matter itſelf, and pradtice, better than art, 
ſhew how the diſpoſition ought to be conducted. 


I. [VISION being, as already ſpecified, a 
diſtribution of a whole into its parts, and 

a diſtin order of theſe parts among themſelves 
ſo likewiſe diſpoſition, is a uſeful diſtribution of 
things or parts into places, aſſigning to each its 
proper places and connecting what went before 
with what follows. But let it be remembered that 
the good of the cauſe often makes an alteration in 
its diſpoſition, and that the ſame queſtion ought 
not always to be treated firſt by both parties. Of 
this, to paſs by other examples, Demoſthenes and 
Eſchines are a ſufficient inſtance, by their follow- 
ing a diſferent order in the cauſe of Cteſiphon. 
The accuſer began with the queſtion of right, 
which ſeemed more favourable to him; and the 
advocate premiſed all the other heads, or almoſt 
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all of them, to prepare the judges for the ſame 
queſtion, which he reſerved for the end. Thus 
either party may begin as the intereſt of the cauſe 
directs, otherwiſe the order of the pleading would 
always lie at the plaintiff's diſcretion. . 

II. It will not be amiſs to ſet forth here what 
I practiſed myſelf: art and experience equally 
taught it me, and I never made a myitery of it. 
I was very careful in all my pleadings to know 
every thing belonging to the cauſe. . When there- 
fore I had thoroughly paſſed it in review, I thought 
as much of what might make for the adverſary as 
for myſelf. 

And firſt, {a thing of no difficulty, yet the 
principal to be conſidered) I fixed upot: what both 
parties might intend to enforce, the meaſures they 
might adopt, and the manner they might proceed 
in. I thought of what the plaintiff ſhould alledge 
in the firſt place, and that muſt have been either 
ſomething allowed of, or conteſted by the parties, 
If allowed of, it could not be the queſtion of de- 
bate. I therefore paſſed to the defendant's an- 
ſwer, and examined it the ſame way. Sometimes 
the reſult was acknowledged by both parties. If 
the reverſe happened, then a queſtion four debate 
preſented itſelf: * You Killed that man; yes, I 
killed him.” The fact being acknowledged, I paſs 
over that point, and the defendant 1s to ſhew cauſe 


why he killed him. A man detected in adul- 


tery, replies he, may be killed with the adultreſe, 
and it is certain the Jaw permits it.” We muſt, 


now proceed to a third propoſition, which may be 


conteſted. “ He was not an adulterer; he was.” 


the 
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the affair will be conjectural. This third propo— 
ſition may not likewiſe be conteſted, © I grant he 
was an adulterer, ſays the plaintiff, but it was not 
lawful for you to Kill him, who have been inca- 
pacited to commit ſuch an act in conſequence of 
your being baniſhed, and noted for infamy.” It 


then becomes a queſtion of right. Bur if the fact 


is denied, and the propoſition, ** You killed him,“ 
is anſwered in the negative, the conteſt is inſtant- 
ly formed. So it is we ſhould examine where the 
controverſy begins, and conſider what may lay the 
foundation of the firſt queſtion. . . 

III. As to what ought be obſerved by the 
pleader for the plaintiff, I do not intirely diſſent 
jrom Celſus, who undoubtedly has followed Ci- 
cero, though I mult ſay he is a little too poſitive 
in aſſerting, that he ſheuld place ſomething ſtrong 
in the beginning, what is ſtrongeſt in the end, and 
the weaker things in the middle; becauſe in the 
beg inning an impreſſion ought to be made on the 
Judges, and in the end they ought to be convinc- 

ed. But the defendant's cauſe ought moſt com- 
monly to be otherwiſe managed, and particularly 
by firſt invalidating and refuting the heavieſt 
charges brought againſt him, leſt the judge perceiv- 
ing an evaſion in this reſpect, may ſhew diſlike to 
the other parts of his defence. | 

This order, however, may be changed, when 
the other heads of the accuſation are evidently 
falſe; though the main charge is hard to be re- 
futed; for by firſt deſtroying the credibility of the 
accuſers, the refutaticn of this main charge Will 
come in opportunely, whilſt the judges are well 
ſatisfied, that all hitherto advanced is vain and 

B 3 nugatory. 
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nugatory. Yet a ſort of apology will not be 
amiſs, giving reaſons for deferring the anſwer to 
the capital point, but promiſing it for a more pro- 
per place, to prevent its being (imagined that the 
difficulty 1s dreaded. 

It is alſo cuſtomary to begin with juſtifying the 
accuſed in regard to crimes of paſt life, in order 
to diſpoſe the judges to a more placid temper on 
hearing the charge they are to pronounce judg- 
ment upon. But this too Cicero reſerved for the 
end in his defence of Varenus, conſidering, not 
what was to be done in common practice, but 
what was molt expedient on ſuch an occaſion. 

IV. When the accuſation conſiſts of a ſimple 
queſtion, one thing only being objected, we mult 
ſee if it can be anſwered by one propoſition, or 
by many, If by one, we will obſerve, whether 
the queſtion coincides with the fact, or with a 
point of law. If with the fact, whether it is bet- 
ter to deny or defend what is objected. If with 
a point of law, of what ſort this is, and whether 
it requires to be conteſted by the letter or the in- 
tention of the law, It will be eaſy to ſatisfy our- 
ſelves in this particular, by examining what law it 
is, in virtue of which the proceſs has taken place.. 
The defence may be conceived in many propoſi- 
tions, as by Cicero for Rabirius; “ If he had 
killed him, he would have done right, but he did 
not kill him.“ 

But when we ſay many things againſt one pro- 
poſition, we muſt firſt think of all that can be 
ſaid, and afterwards place the queſtions in the beſt 
order. Herein I am not of the ſame opinion as a 
little before concerning propoſitions as heads of 


accuſation, 
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accuſation, and what I granted concerning argu- 
ments, that we ſhould ſometimes begin with the 
ſtrongeſt; for the force of queſtions ought always 
to be upon the increaſe, proceeding from the 
weakeſt to the ſtrongeſt, whether of the ſame, or 
of a different kind. 

V. Ir was a uſual and particular conſideration 
with me to inveſtigate how I might go back, ei- 
ther from the laſt ſpecies, on which the cauſe com- 
monly reſts, to the firſt general queſtion z or deſ- 
cend from the genus to the laſt ſpecies, even in 
matters of deliberation : as, ſuppoſe, Numa de- 
liberates, whether he ſhould receive the kingdom 
the Romans offer him. Whether he ſhould 
reign,” will be the genus: Whether he ſhould 
reign in a ſtrange city, the ſpecies : © Whether 
at Rome, and conſequently, whether the Romans 
will admit ſuch a king,” the laſt ſpecies, as after 
it no other queſtion can take place. 

It was likewife * cuſtomary with me to make 
ſtore of the adverſary's conceſſions, ſuch as I 


thought would be of advantage to me, and not 


only to preſs them home on him, but alto to mul- 
tiply them by diviſion, as in this ſubject of con- 
troverly: a general, who had his father for com- 
petitor in contending for that honour, was made 
priſoner by the enemy. Some perſons deputed to 
go and pay his ranſom, meet the father on the 
road returning from the enemy, who lays to them, 
«© You go too late.” They ſtop the father, ſearch 
him, and find upon him a purſe of gold concealed 
in his boſom. Purſuing, however, their intend- 


® It is a ſpecies of diviſion, when we ſhew, in what we and 
the adverſary arc agreed, and in what not, 
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ed journey, they find their general nailed to a crofs, 
who ſays to them: * You have a traitor among 
you, beware of him.“ Hereupon the father is 
cited in judgment, and what are the things on the 
occaſion which are acknowledged to have hap- 


pened ? That there was treachery, is evident 


from the confeſſion of the dying perſon ; ſo that 
the only queſtion is to find our the traitor, and 
concurring circumſtances will fix the guilt on the 
father, who cannot help confeſſing, that he went 
to the enemy, and privately, that he returned ſafe 
from them, and that they rewarded his treachery 
with gold, which he had kept concealed. One 
propoſition, wherein undeniable facts are thus af- 
ſembled, is ſometimes of greater force than many. 
and the judges once prepoſſeſſed by it, are deaf to 
the defence. In the whole, the accuſer finds his 
advantage in the aſſemblage of facts, and the accut- 
ed his, in ſeparating them. 

Again, it was cuſtomary with me to do in re- 
gard to my whole matter, what I ſaid is done in 
regard to arguments. Thus, by propoſing a va- 
riety of particulars, which ſeparately trom the caſe 
would prove nothing, and afterwards rejecting 
them all but one, that only would remain, the 
credibility of which l intended to enforce. Suppoſe 
the crime of colluſion is alledged by betraying one's 
cauſe to the adveriary, it may be ſaid on the oc- 
caſion: ** Every man cited in juſtice, cannot be 
acquitted but by his innocence, or by the intereſt 
of a perſon in power, or by laying a reſtraint in 
ſome torcible manncr upon the judges, or by cor- 
rupting them, or by the difficulty of finding ſuf— 
ficient proof, or by colluſion: you a:knowvledge 

6 the 
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the guilt of the party, that no power intervened, 
no force, no corruption, agd that there was ſuffi- 
cient proof. Therefore you ſtand convicted of 
colluſion,” If I could not refute all, I refuted 
at leaſt the greateſt part; as for inſtance, * Ir is 
certain that man was killed; but not in a bye- 
place, which might make us ſuſpect he was killed 
by thieves; not for the ſake of booty, becauſe he 
was robbed of nothing; rot in expectation of in- 
hericing his fortune, becaufe he was poor: there- 
fore malice was the cauſe of his death; but who 
was this his enemy?“ 

This method may egually facilitate“ diviſion 
and invention, as it muſt be of ſervice to collate 
and diſcuſs the poſſible circumſtances, and by 
rejecting what is leaſt probable, ro come to what 
is moſt ſo. Milo is accuted of killing Clodius: 
he either killed him or not. It were beſt to deny 
the fact; but if it could not be denied, he there- 
fore killed him juſtly or unjuſtly, We will ſay, 
he killed him juſtly, and then he did it by incli- 
nation, or through neceſſity; for ignorance can- 
not be pretended. The act of the will here is a 
doubtful matter; but as people are apt to think he 
did ſo in conſequence of ſuch act, his defence is 
ſupported by adding, that this will in him pro- 


* I: fo far facilitates diviſion, by diſtinguiſhing what is 
agreed upon between us and the adverlary, and waat is not. 
It will therefore be of ſervice to examine into all the motives ; 
and the ſame will alſo help invention, becauſe by gradually 
diſcuſſing different circumſtances, we at length find what is 
moſt to our advantage. Ryefticnim faucere is ſaid in the text, 
by way of metaphor; for after the pr:etor had balloted the 
zudges, either party was aliowed to cxcept againſt a certain 
number of them, 


cecded 
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ceeded from conſulting the good of the republic. 
It it be ſaid that he killed him through neceſſity, 
it was then a rencounter, and not an intended 
battle on his ſide. Still one of them muſt have 
way-laid the other, muſt have been the aggreſſor, 
and which was the perſon ? Certainly Clodius. Do 


we not ſee how the very order of things leads ne- 


ceſſarily to a defence? Again, he either deſigned 
to kill Clodius when he attacked him, or he did 
not. It is fafer to ſay he did not: The * ſer- 
vants of Milo did it without the orders or know- 
lenge of their maſter.” But this ſo timid a de- 
fence, ſupporting but indifferently the firſt affertion 
of Milo's killing him juſtly, it is added, The 
ſervants of Milo did what every one of us ſhould 
be glad ours would do upon a like occaſion,” All 
this is the more uſeful, as often nothing of all that 
occurs pleaſes, and yet we muſt ſay ſomething. 
Let us therefore minutely examine into the matter, 
for ſo will appear either what is beſt, or what is 
leaſt hurtful to us... 

VI. But how ſhall we find out the more ab- 
ſtruſe and leis common ſort of queſtions? The 
lame way, indeed, as we find out thoughts, words, 
figures, colouring, which is no otherwiſe than by 
the ſagacity of the wit, care, and exerciſe, None 
of theſe particulars will ever eſcape an attentive 
orator, who takes nature for his guide. But moſt 
orators affecting a vain ſhew of eloquence, con- 
tent themſelves with places merely ſpecious, or 
which make nothing towards the proof. Others, 
giving themſelves little trouble about making a 
proper choice, take up with whatever preſents it- 


Pro Milone, 19. 


ſelf. 
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ſelf. An example from a ſcholaſtic ſubject, nei- 
ther new nor difficult, will illuſtrate what I here 
ſay. 
Ihe ſon that does not appear in defence of his 
father accuſed of treaſon, is to be diſinherited; and 
every man condemned for treaſon, is to be ba- 
niſhed with his advocate.” A father is accuſed 
of treaſon, and one of his ſons, by profeſſion an 
orator, defends him: another fon, who leads a 
country-life, does not aſſiſt at his trial. The fa- 
ther is found guilty, and is baniſhed with his ad- 
vocate. The other ſon having ſignalized himſelf 
in war againſt the enemies of the country, by way 
of reward obtains the reſtoration of his father and 
brother. The father, ſome time after his return, 
dies inteſtate, The ſon, who procured his par- 
don, claims a part of his inheritance; the orator 
makes a demand of the whole. 

Now, our eloquent gentlemen, who deride the 
pains we put ourſelves to in weighing the merit of 
unuſual caſes, wiil not fail to ſeize on what 1s 
molt favourable in the characters. They will eſ- 
pouſe the countryman's cauſe againſt the orator 
they will plead for a brave man againſt a coward; 
for a benefactor and deliverer againſt an ingrate; 
for him, who is contented with a part, againſt 
him, who would give his brother nothing out of 
his father's ſubſtance. All theſe conſiderations a- 
riſe from the ſubject, and they avail much, yet 
do not gain the cauſe. Theſe partizans will be- 
ſides hunt after, if poſſible, in the way of embel- 
lIiſhment, ſome overſtrained, extravagant, and ob- 
icure thoughts; for ſuch is the eloquence of our 
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days, the merit of which conſiſts moſtly in ex- 
cting the noiſe and buſtle of admiration. 

Others, who indeed deſign better, but look to 
only the ſurface of things as they flaſh in their 
eyes, Excuſe the countryman for not aſſiſting at 
his father's trial, becauſe he could be of no ſer— 
vice to him; in which trial alſo the orator could 
boaſt of no real ſervice he had done his father, as 
not being able to ſave him from condemnation. 
They therefore conclude, that the reſtorer of the 
family is more deſerving of the inheritance than a 
covetous, worthleſs, and ungrateful perſon, who 
refuſes to ſhare it with his brother, This claſs of 
orators may likewiſe have an eye to a firſt queſ- 
tion, regarding the law and the intention of the 
lawgiver, Which if it be not invalidated, will ex- 
clude every other. 

But the orator, who ſhall follow nature, will 
ſee clearly what the countryman cught firſt to 
plead. *©* My father dying inteſtate, left us his 
two fons, and by natural right I demand a part 
of his ſubſtance.” What man, how ignorant, and 
illiterate ſoever, but would begin fo, though even 
unacquainted with the nature of a propolition ? 
He will afterwards expatlate a little on that na- 
rural law, obſerving that it is common to all na- 
tions, and very juſt, Now, what anſwer ſhould 
be made to ſo reaſonable a demand? This will 
inſtantly occur. There is a law, in virtue of 
which, that perſon is difinkerited, who does not 
plead for his father, accuſed of treaſon : you did 
not plead for him.“ This propoſition is neceſſa- 
rily followed by an encomium on the law, which 

thus 
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thus becomes a reproach to him, who was unob- 
ſervant of it. | 
As yet no point has been conteſted, and we 
may reflect a little on the plaintiff's caſe. Will he 
not think unleſs quite ſtupid, that if the law is 
poſitive againſt him, no action lies on his part, 
and) a trial will be ineffectual? It admits of no 
doubt that the law ſubſiſts in full force, and ex- 
tends to him the infractor of it. What then ſhall 
he ay? „ My rural occupations exempt me from 
being affected by it.” —But the law is compre- 
henſive, and includes no exception; your plea 
therefore avails nothing. All that can be done 
on this emergency, is to examine, whether the 
law can be invalidated in any part of it. What 
elſe (I mult often inculcate the advice,) does na- 
ture recommend and allow of, than that, when 
the letter of the law is againſt us, we ſhould have 
recourſe to the intention of the law-giver? The 
queſtion will then become a general one, Whe- 
ther we mult Nand to the letter or intention of the 
law ?” But by conſidering things in fo vague and 
indeterminate a manner, the diſpute would be 
perpetual on a matter of right, and ſtill would re- 
main undecided, We mult conſequently in this 
very caſe find ſome precedent that makes againſt 
the letter of the law. ** Therefore every one, who 
has not pleaded on ſuch trial, ſhall be diſinherited.“ 
What! every one without an-excention ? Shall an 
infant ſon, or one that is ſick, or going a jour- 
ney, or upon duty in the army, or commiſſioned 
to act in ſome embaſſy, be diſinherited for non- 
appearance on the occaſon? So far the argument 
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holds good; one might abſent himſelf, and yet 
have a legal title to the inheritance. 

He that made theſe reflections in favour of the 
farmer, let him now change * ſides, and ſpeak for 
the orator. *©* I readily grant what has been al- 
ledged, but you was neither an infant, nor ſick, 
nor abſent on a journey, nor on duty in the army, 
nor employed in an embaſly.” Nothing more 
occurs for a reply, but that a country life incapa- 
citated him from being of ſervice to his father. 
But an objection may be ſtarted, and manifeſtly 
againſt him. © I allow you was not capable of 
pleading properly in your father's defence, but 
you might at leaſt have aſſiſted at his trial.” This 
being certain, he muſt return to the intention of 
the law-giver, obſerving, that the law pretends 
only to puniſh an unnatural diſpoſition in chil- 
dren, which he cannot be charged with. But 
you acted in this unnatural manner by deſerving 
to be difinherited, though repentance or vanity 
might have afterwards prompted you to that ſort 
of option. Beſides your father may be ſaid to be 
condemned on your account, as you ſeemed to 
have judged ill of his cauſe.” The former here 
recriminates, that the orator muſt rather have been 
the cauſe of his father's condemation, by having 
given offence to many, and ſo created enemies to 
their family. Theſe reaſons are ſupported only by 
conjectures, as is this other the farmer might uſe 
to give ſome colour to his abſenting himſelf; that 


* Tibicinis Latini mcdo in the text, alludes to a paſſage of 
Cicero's oration for Murena, n. 26, recommending the ſhift- 
ing of fides, as was done by the Latin flote-players, who oc- 
eaſionally changed left-handed flutes for right-handed, 

his 
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his father's deſign was not to expoſe his whole fa- 
mily to the ſame danger. So far for the contents 
of the firſt queſtion, ariſing from the letter and 
intention of the law. 

Let our thoughts proceed further, and ſee if 
any thing elſe can be found out, and how it may 
be managed. By ſo doing I imitate one intent 
upon inquiries, and neglect the elegance of ſtyle, 
to make myſelf uſeful to the learner. 

All the queſtions have hitherto been deduced 
from the perſon of the plaintiff; but we may, I 
think, form ſome concerning the father. The 
law expreſſes, that whoever aſſiſts not at his fa- 
ther's trial, ſhall be diſinberited. Should not we 
examine, whether this law be general in regard to 
all fathers? This we often do in thoſe controver- 
ſies, in which we demand the laying in irons of 
ſuch children as have not ſupported their parents 
in want. The queſtion then may be; “ Has a 
father a right to require this from a ſon, againſt 
whom he bore witneſs in judgment, or whom he 
had fold to a pander for the purpoſes of proſtitu- 
tion?“ But ſhould we attend to what has been agi- 
rated concerning the father in the preſent caſe ; 
He was condemned, and does the law favour only 
fathers who have been acquitted ? The queſtion 
carries hardſhip on the face of it, but let us not 
deſpair. It is very probable the intention of the 
law-giver was, to deter chiidren from being want- 
ing to protect the innocence cf their parents. The 
farmer cannot with a good countenance plead this, 
becauſe he confeſſes his father to have been inno- 
cent; ſo that the diſpute will afford another argu- 
meat, on the clauſe © of baniſhing the condemned 
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16 QUINTIEIA N' Boos VII, 
for treaſon with his advocate.” It ſcarce could in 
any wiſe happen, that the law ſhould inflict the 
ſame * puniſhment both on him who had defended 
his father, and on him who had not. Beſides, 
there is no law for + relieving baniſhed perſons. It 
is not therefore probable that the law in queſtion 
affects the ſon who was not the advocate of his 
condemned father, as in both caſes he makes ic 
doubted whether one under ſentence of baniſh- 
ment can retain or recover any property. The 
orator, on his ſide, will adhere to the letter of 
the law, which makes no exception; that it there- 
fore directed a puniſhment for all thoſe who did 
not aſſiſt their father, that they might not be de- 
terred from ſo doing by the danger of baniſhment 
and that it was evident the farmer did not aſſiſt 
his father, thobgh innocent. 

Before we diſmiſs this litigation, it may be ob- 
ſerved that two general queſtions may be made our 
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44 of one ſtate: ** is every ſon obliged to defend his 
7 father?” © Has every father a right to expect this 
| ſervice from his ſon?” Such are the queſtions de- 
95 ducible from two perſons; but from the third, 
which is that of the adverſary, no queſtion can 
(' ariſe, becauſe there is no diſpute about his ſhare. 

J Let not the matter, however, reſt here, as all 


theſe things might be equally ſaid, even if the fa- 
ther was not reſtored neither let us hold to the 
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® The puniſh ment is the ſame, which is the confiſcation or 
loſs of their goods; for he that is baniſhed loſes his goods, 
and he that is diſinherited loſes hkewile his goods. 

+ Among the Romans, one under ſentence of baniſhment 
was ſuppoſed dead in law, or ſo diveſied of every thing, that 
beſides the loſs of his goods, he loſt alſo the right and privi- 
lege of a Roman citizen, 8 
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firſt thought, which occurs, that the father was 
reſtored by means of his ſon, the farmer. By ex- 
amining well this conſideration, we ſhall find ſome- 
thing more; for as the ſpecies follows the genus, 
fo the genus goes before the ſpecies. Let us there- 
fore ſuppoſe that the father was reſtored by an- 
other. A rationative queſtion will thence ariſe, to 
be diſcuſſed by way of induction, as Whether 
this reſtoration does not make void the ſentence of 
condemnation, and is not of the fame validity in 
law, as if no ſuch ſentence had ever paſſed?” The 
farmer may now plead, that having had only the 
option of one reward, he could not by means of 
it obtain the reſtoration of his father and brother, 
unleſs his father at the time of his reſtoration was 
deemed in law as a perſon never condemned, in 
virtue of which alſo his advocate was releaſed from 
puniſhment as if he never had undertaken his de- 
fence. Then we come to what firſt occurred, that 
it was he who had procured the father's- reſtora- 
tion; whereupon we again argue, Whether the 
reſtorer ſhould riot be conſidered in the light of an 
advocate, having performed what the advocate 
intended, and there being no injuſtice in taking 
for a fimilarity, what is more than one?“ Nothing 
more remains than the deciſion of equity, Which 
of their pretenſions is the more juſt ?” This ad- 
mits alſo of a diviſion, the firſt queſtion, ſup- 
poling both to make a demand of the intire 1n- 
heritance ; and the ſecond, as in the preſent caſe, 
the one to demand the“ half, and the other, the 
whole, to the excluſion of his brother. 


S. miſſom, the one half of the inheritance. The aneient 
Romans dividing any thing into parts, as an inheritance or the 
Vor. II. CG like, 
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Next to the clearing up of the merits of this 
cauſe, ſome retroſpect to the father will be of 
great weight with the judges, eſpecially as the 
queſtion is for making a partition of his effects. 
This queſtion will be therefore conjectural, con- 
ſidering his intention for dying inteſtate, and it 
belongs to quality, which ſerves to form another 
ſtate. Moſt commonly indeed towards the end of 
pleadings, the orator falls upon natural equity, 
becauſe the judges hear nothing ſo willingly; but 
he will ſometimes change this order for the good 
of the cauſe, and prepare the judges to decide by 
equity, when the letter and rigour of the law are 
againſt him. This is all I had to recommend in 
general on this head..“ 

VII. There are many things of this ſort, which 
cannot be taught without propoſing the matter 
that is to be debated; for it is not enough to di- 
vide a cauſe into queſtions and places, as theſe parts 
alſo muſt have their order. In the exordium, 
ſomething firſt is to be ſaid, and ſomething ſecond, 
and ſo on; and every queſtion, and place, has its 
reſpective diſpoſition, as well as general queſtions. . 
This is what a writer can never make one ſenſible 
of to demonſtration, unleſs he has a certain and 
determinate matter before him. But what will 
4 one or two do, even a hundred, or a thouſand, 
5 amidſt ſo infinice a ſcope of matter? 
1 If is a maſter's bufinels to ſhew daily in different 
1 kinds the order and connection of things, that 
4 practice may gradually point them out, and direct 


| . like, called it am, and the parts uncias. The as confiſted 

of twelve ances Whenece & w/e bares was ſaid to ſpecity one 

that was ſole and total heir. | 
how 
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how to paſs from like to like; for it is next to an 
impoſſibility to obviate all the operations of art. 
What painter ever learned to draw all the objects 
in nature? Yer, by being ſkilled in the manner of 
imitation, he will repreſent whatever he fancies. 
An artiſt may project a veſſel, of which he never 
before ſaw a pattern. There are things then we 
Jearn of ourſelves, without being taught. A phy- 
ſician will direct whatever is to be done in every 
{ort of difeaſe, and according to the indications of 
its ſeveral ſymptoms; and this will be the effect 
of his ſagacity and experience; by judging in re- 
gard to his patients, from the diverſity of pulſa- 
tion in the veins, of the degree of heat; the man- 
her of reſpiration, and the changes of colour. 

We mult therefore find many reſources within 
ourſelves; we muſt deliberate, as it were, with 
the cauſes we undertake; and muſt conſider, that 
men found out the art of oratory, before they 
taught ic. For that is the beſt diſpoſition, and 
trueſt economy of a cauſe, which cannot be pro- 
perly conſtituted, but according to its preſent cir- 
cumſtances. And hence it is, that we are to 
judge, when the exordium is neceſſary or not; 
when we are to uſe a continued narration, or di- 
vided into parts; when we are to begin from the 
origin of things, or in Homer's manner, from the 
middle or end; when we may ſet aſide intirely the 
narration; when we may begin from our own, 
and when from the adverſary's propoſttions; when 
from the ſtrongeſt, and when from the weakeſt 
proofs; when in a cauſe queſtions may be directly 
diſcuſſed without an introduction, and when it is 
neceſſary to prepare the way for them by a recom- 
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mendatory preamble; what the judge's mind may 
give immediate admiſſion to, and what he muſt 
be gradually led to; whether the adverſary's proofs. 
are to be refuted ſeparately, or together; whether 
moving the paſſions is to be reſerved for the per- 
oration, or to take place in all parts of the diſ- 
- courſe; whether we are to ſpeak firſt on the ri- 
gour of the law, or on equity; whether it be 
more adviſable, firſt, to expoſe or palliate the 
crimes of paſt life, or thoſe a man is charged with 
on his trial : If cauſes are complicated with a va- 
riety of incidental matter, what order ought to be 
kept, what affidavits or inſtruments of any kind 
ought to be read during the pleading, and what 
ought to be reſerved to another time. It is ſo a 
general, by a proper diſtribution of his army, is 
ready on all emergencies : part of it he aſſigns for 
garriſoning forts, part for the defence of cities, the 
main body for taking the field, and detachments 
from it for the purpoſes of foraging, eſcorting 
convoys, and guarding paſſes, and defiles. In 
ſhort, his wiſe precaution employs them by ſea 
and land, according as he ſees neceſſary. 
None but the orator of genius, ſtudy, and 
knowledge, will be capable of effecting all this in 
a diſcourſe. Let no one therefore expect to be- 
come eloquent, by the labour only of another. 
He muſt think of watching, waxing pale, and 
making various attempts. Every one muſt create 
his own powers, his own experience. He muſt 
not ſo much have an eye to our precepts, as retain 
a promptuary of them in himſelf, not as delivered, 
but as innate to him. Art indeed, if ſuch there 
be, can quickly ſhew the way; but art does e- 
! nough, 
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nough, by placing in common the treaſures of elo- 
quence, it being our buſineſs to apply them to pro- 
per uſes. 

Beſides the general diſpoſition of a cauſe, there 
is another regarding its parts, and in theſe there is 
a ſomething firſt, ſecond, and third, which not 
only require to be placed in their order; but to be 
ſo joined together and cohering, that the junctures, 
as it were, imperceptible, might preſent to view a 
well framed body, and not members. To ſucceed 
in this reſpect, care muſt be taken in obſerving 
that every thing is in its place, that words are 
ſuited to words, and in no wiſe of a contradictory 
tendency, but calculated for one another. Thus 
different things from diſtant places, will not jar 
by colliſion, as if unknown to each other; but 
what goes before and what follows will chime in 
together as by a ſocial compact; and the diſcourſe 
will appear, not only ranged in accurate order, 
but likewiſe one continued piece of uniformity. 
But perhaps I proceed rather farther than I ſhould, 
diverted from my byaſs by tracing the almoſt im- 
perceptible connection that ought to be amongſt 
the parts of a diſcourſe, From diſpoſition 1 there- 


fore paſs to elocution, which ſhall make the ſub- 
ject of my next book. 
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THE INTRODUCTION 


I. That ycuth are not to be loaded with precepts- 
II. An enumeration of the things which were ſaid 
before, from Chapter 16. Book II. which chi:rfly 
belong lo invention and diſpoſition. III. Elocution 
is the moſt beautiful, and yet the moſt difficult part 
of Rhetoric. IV. Things rather than words, 
ſhould be attended to. 


I. IN the five foregoing books I collected al- 
moſt all that need be known concerning in- 
vention and diſpoſition, of which indeed an exact 
and profound knowledge is neceſſary for thoſe who 
deſign to perfect themlelves in the art of oratory ; 
but for beginners, a more brief and ſimple me- 
thod ſeems beſt. This I preſume to be ſo, from 
their being either deterred by the difficulty of fo 
tedious and intricate an inſtitution; or their being 
worn down by the treating of ſuch rough matters, 
and eſpecially at a time, when their mind wants to 
| be nurtured, and their wit cheriſhed by ſome in- 
$ dulgence; or if from learning theſe things only, 
| they ſhould imagine they had acquired a ſufficient 
ſtock far becoming eloquent; or if from being 
bound down to certain laws of ſpeaking, they 
\Þ ſhould dread every ſtretch of genius beyond them. 
® For theſe reaſons ſome are of opinion, that the 
moſt exact writers on arts, were far from being 

eloquent themſelves. 
Young 
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Young beginners require, however, to be put 
at leaſt upon the road, and this road ought to be 
ſmoothed to their ſteps, eaſy for walking in, and 
eaſily found out. It is therefore the buſineſs of the 
ſkilful maſter I mentioned, to make choice of the 
beſt and ſoundeſt principles, and to inculcate ſuck 
of them as may ſeem moſt agreeable, without ſpend- 
ing time in refuting others. His pupils will thus 
follow wherever he leads the way, and erudition 
will grow up as it receives ſtrength from his in- 
ſtructions. They mult firſt be made to believe, 
that there is no other road but that they are led 
into, and ſoon after, that it is the beſt. There 
are things, neither obſcure, nor hard to be under- 
ſtood, which notwithſtanding have been made ſo 
by the ſtubborn humour of authors in maintaining 
their different opinions. For which reaſon, he who 
now treats of the art of oratory, finds a greater 
difficulty in judging of what he may teach, than 
when he has judged, to teach it; yet, if we con- 
ſider in a more par:icular manner the precepts con- 
cerning invention and diſpoſition, we ſhall in the 
main find them bur few, and it the learner con— 
ceives no diſlike againſt them, he will find the 
way open to every thing elle. 

II. We have hitherto laboured much in ſhew- 
ing, that rhetoric is the ſcience of ſpeaking well; 
that it is uſeful, is an art, and a virtue; that its 
object comprehends all things which may be di- 
cuſſed in an oration; that theſe things are com- 
monly found in one or other of its three kinds, 
conſiſting of the demonſtrative, deliberative, and 
judicial; that every oration conſiſts likewiſe of 
things and words; that in things invention is to 

3 be 
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be conſidered, in words elocution, in both diſpo- 
ſition ; and that memory is to be their repoſitory, 
and action their recommendation. 

We have further ſhewn, that the duty of an 
orator is contained in inſtructing, moving, and 
pleaſing; that the narration and proots are appro- 
priated for inſtructing, and the paſſions for mov- 
ing, which may exert their powers in all parts of 
a cauſe, but more eſpecially in the beginning and 
end; that to pleaſe, though included both in 
moving and inſtructing, more properly belongs to 
elocution; that ſome queſtions are infinite and 
others finite, contained in perſons, places, and 
times; and that in every matter three queſtions 
are implied, © Whether it be, what it is, and 
of what kind?“ 

To theſe we added, that the demonſtrative kind 
is calculated for praiſe or diſpraiſe, in treating of 
which, we ſhould attend to what the perſon we 
ſpeak of has done, and what paſſed after his death. 
To this kind alſo are to be referred all queſtions 
concerning what is honeſt and uſeful; bur theſe 
two points fall in likewiſe with the deliberative 
kind, which beſides comprehends a third that is 
conjectural, wherein is examined, whether the 
affair deliberated upon be poſſible, and whether it 
may happen. And here we gave particular di- 
rections for the due obſervance of decorum, in re- 

gard to the perſon that ſpeaks, and the perſon that 
is ſpoken. to. Judicial cauſes we obſerved to 
conſiſt of a ſingle controverted point, or of many; 

.. and every judicial cauſe of five parts, among 

> which the intention of the exordium was to pro- 
cure a benevolent attention, of the narration to 
propole 
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propoſe the cauſe, the confirmation to prove it, 
the refutation to make void objections, the per- 
oration, to refreſh the memory of the judges, or to 
affect their minds by exciting paſſions in them. 

To theſe we alſo added the places of arguments 
and paſſions, with an account of all the methods, 
whereby the judges might be inſpired with indig- 
nant emotions, or pacified, or recreated by ſome 
pleaſing ſallies of wit and fancy, We likewiſe ſub- 
joined directions for making a proper diviſion: ſo 
that, in the whole, nothing more need be obſerved, 
but that they who read this work with a deſign of 
improving themſelves, may believe that there is a 
certain way, in which, without learning, nature 
ought of herſelf to effect many things; and from 
this curſory reflection it will appear, that the rules 
I have preſcribed, have not been ſo much the in- 
vention of maſters, as the reſult of their obſerva- 
tions and experience. 

III. What follows requires more labour and 
care, being now to treat of elocution, which in 
the opinion of all orators, is the moſt difficult part 
of our work. For M. Antonius, of whom we 
have already made mention, ſays, that he“ had 
ſeen many good ſpeakers, but none eloquent. He 
thinks it enough for a good ſpeaker to ſay what- 
ever is neceſſary on a ſubject; but to diſcuſs it 
with grace and elegance is the property only of 
the moſt eloquent. If this perfection, down to 
the time he lived in, was not diſcoverable in any 
orator, and neither in himſelf, nor in L. Craſſus, 
it is certain it was only wanting in them and their 


* De Orat. 1. 94. 
prede- 
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predeceſſors, on account of its extreme difficulty. 
And Cicero ÞF ſays, that invention and difpoſition 
ſhew the man of ſenfe, but eloquence the orator. 
He therefore took particular pains about the pre- 
cepts of this part; and that he had reafon for ſo 
doing, the very name of eloquence ſufficiently de- 
clares, For to be eloquent is nothing elle than 
to be able to ſet forth all the lively images you 
have conceived in your mind, and to convey them 
to the hearers in the ſame rich colouring, without 
which all the precepts we have given are uſelcls, 
and like a ſword concealed, and kept ſheathed in 
its ſcabbard. 

This then is what we are principally to learn 
this is what we cannot attain without the help of 
art; this ought to be the object of our ſtudy, our 
exerciſe, our imitation; this may be full employ- 
ment for our whole life; by this one orator excelis 
another; and from this proceeds the diverſity of 
ſtyle, one better and more perfect than another. 
For we mult not imagine, that the Aſiatics, or 
others, whoſe ſtyle is corrupt, bad no notion of 

invention and diſpoſition; or that they whom we 
call dry orators, were deſtitute of ſenſe, or blind 
in the management of cauſes: but rather that the 
firſt ſhewed no judgment nor moderation in their 


$; ſtyle, and the ſecond wanted ſufficient ſtrength. 
1 Whence it appears, that there is a vice and vir- 
. tue, a perfection and imperfection in ſpeaking. 

I.. IV. But it ſhould not be inferred from what is 
4 ; 

+ here faid, that all our care muſt be about words. 
b On the contrary, I aſſure ſuch as would abuſe this 
16 | 

1 + Orat. 44. 


my 
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my conceſſion, that I declare poſitively my diſap- 
| probation of thoſe, who neglecting things, the 

nerves of cauſes, conſume themſelves in a frivo- 
Jous ſtudy about words. This they do for the 
ſake of elegance, which indeed is a fine quality 
when natural, but not when affected. Sound bo- 
dies, with a healthy ſtate of blood, and ſtrong by 
exerciſe, receive their beauty from the very things 
they receive their ſtrength. They are freſh-co- 
loured, active, and ſupple, neither too much, nor 
too little in fleſh. Paint and poliſh chem with fe- 
minine coſmetics, admiration ceaſes, the very 
pains taken to make them appear more beautiful, 
adding to the diſlike we conceive for them. Yet 
a magnificent, though ſuitable dreſs, adds autho- 
rity to man, as we find it expreſſed in a“ Greek 
verſe; but an effeminate dreſs, the garb of luxury 
and ſoftneſs, lays open the corruption of the heart, 
without adding to the ornament of the body. In 
like manner, that tranſlucid and flaſhy elocution 
of ſome, emaſculates the things it clothes, I would 
therefore recommend care about words, but ſolli- 
citude about things. 

The choiceſt expreſſions are for the moſt part 
inherent to things, and are ſeen in their own light; 
but we ſearch after them as if always hiding and 
ſtealing themſelves away from us. Thus we ne- 
ver think, that what ought to be ſaid, is, as it 
were, at hand: we fetch it from afar, and force 


He alludes to the Greek proverb: EAA v dy: cloaths 
ma les tbe man, by which we ſignify that dreſs itſelf adds a cer- 
tain mag nificence and authority to men. Eraſmus thinks that 
Quintilian means a verſe from Homer, in which Nauſicae 


ſpraks concerning Ulyſſes. Odyſſ. Book Z. or vi. v. 29. 
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our invention. Eloquence requires a more manly 
temper; and if its whole body be ſound and vi- 
gorous, it is quite regardleſs of the nicety of par- 
ing nails, and adjuſting the hair. 

It often too happens that an oration becomes 
worſe by attending to theſe niceties, becauſe ſim- 
plicity, the language of truth, is its greateſt orna- 
ment, and affectation the reverſe. The expreſ- 
ſions that make a ſhew of care, and that would 
fain appear alſo as newly framed, fine, and elo- 
quent, loſe the graces they aim at, and are far 
from being ſtriking and well received, becauſe 
they obſcure the ſenſe by ſpreading a ſort of ſha- 
dow about it; or by being too crouded they choak 
it up, like thick-ſown grain that mutt run up too 
ſpindling. That which may be ſpoken in a plain 
direct manner, we expreſs by paraphraſe; and we 
uſe repetitions, where once ſaying is enough ; and 
what is well ſignified by one word, we load with 
many; and molt things we chooſe rather to ſigni- 
fy by circumlocution, than by proper and perti- 
nent terms. 

And indeed, a proper word has now no attrac- 
tive charms, nothing appearing to us fine which 
might have been ſaid by another. We borrow 
metaphors from the whims and conceits of the moſt 
extravagant poets, and we fancy ourſelves exceed- 
ing witty, when others muſt have a deal of wit to 
underſtand us. Cicero is explicit in his ſenti- 
ments in this reſpect. The greateſt ſault a 
ſpeech can have, ſays he, * is when it departs 
from the common way of diſcourſe, and the cuſtom 


* De Orat. 12. 
of 
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of common ſenſe.” But Cicero will paſs for a 
harſh and barbarous author, comparatively to us, 
who make ſlight of whatever nature dictates ; who 
ſeek after, not ornaments, but delicacies and re- 
finements, as if there was any beauty in words 
without an agreement with things; for if we were 
to labour our whole life in conſulting their pro- 
priety, clearneſs, ornament, and due placing, we 
Mould loſe the whole fruit of our ſtudies, 

And yet many are ſeen to ſtick at ſingle words, 
even whilſt they invent, and reflect on, and mea- 
ſure what they invent. If this was done deſign- 
edly to uſe always the beſt, yet would this unhap- 

y temper be deteſtable, as it muſt check the 
courſe of ſpeaking, and extinguiſh the heat of 
thought by delay and diffidence. For the orator 
is wretched, and, I may ſay, poor, who cannot 
patiently loſe a word. But he will loſe none, who 
firſt has ſtudied a good manner of ſpeaking, and 
by reading well the beſt authors, has furniſhed 
himſelf with a copious ſupply of words, and made 
himſelf expert in the art of placing them. Much 
practice will afterwards ſo improve him, that he 
will always have them at hand and preſent to him, 
things naturally occurring with the proper way of 
expreſſing them. | 

But all this requires a previous ſtady, an ac- 
quired faculty, and, I may ſay, a rich fund. For 
that ſollicitude in regard to inventing, judging, and 
comparing, ſhould take place when we learn, and 
not when we ſpeak. Otherwiſe they who have not 
ſufficiently cultivated their talents for ſpeaking, 
will experience the fate of thoſe who have made no 
proviſion for futurity. But if a proper ſtock for 

clocution 
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elocution remains ready prepared, words will at- 
tend as in duty bound, and not ſo much in the 
way of anſwering exigencies, as always to ſeem 
inherent to the thought, and to follow as a ſha- 
dow does a body. 

Yet this care ſhould not exceed its due bounds; 
for when words are authoriſed by uſe, are ſigni- 
ficant, elegant, and aptly placed, what more need 
we trouble ourſclves about? But ſome will eter- 
nally find fault, and almoſt ſcan every ſyllable ; 
who even when they have found what is beſt, 
ſeek after ſomething that is more ancient, remote, 
and unexpected ; not underſtanding that the thought 
muſt ſuffer in a diſcourſe, muſt be nothing valu- 
able, in which the words only are commendable. 
Let us therefore pay a ſingular regard to elocy- 
tion, yet be convinced at the ſame time that no= 
thing is to be done for the ſake of words, they 
themſelves having been invented for the ſake of 
things. The moſt proper will be always thoſe 
which are beſt expreſiive of the ideas of our 
mind, and produce in the ideas of the judges 
the effect we deſire. Such undoubtedly will 
make a ſpeech both admirable and pleaſing ; 
but not admirable in the degree we admire pro- 
digies ; nor pleaſing by a vicious and unſeem- 
ly pleaſure, but a pleaſure reflecting dignity with 
Praiſe. 


C HAP. 
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E 
Of Elocution. 


Elocution lies in words, either fingle or placed toge- 
ther. In regard 10 the ſingle, we muſs conſider, 
whether they are pure, clear, ornamental, and fit 
for preducing wwhat wwe intend they ſhould. In 
thoſe connetted with each other, whether they are 
correct, properly placed, and figurative. He adds 
a few things to what be had before ſaid on the 
pry and 'correfineſ of ſtyle. 


HAT the Greeks call Pędcis, the Latins 

expreſs by eloculio, elocution, It may be 
conlidered in regard to words, either taken ſepa- 
rately or collectively. Separately, we are to ob- 
ſerve whether they have the ſanction of uſe, and 
are clear, productive of ornament, and ſuitable ro 
what we delign to effect, Collectively, whether 
correct, properly placed, and figurative. I need 
not ſay more concerning the purity and correct- 
nels of ſpeaking, having already ſufficiently diſ- 
cuſſed thoſe points in my firſt book, where I treat- 
ed of grammar, 

There, however, I adviſed only guarding againſt 
the faults of ſtyle; but here it will not be amiſs 
to obſerve, that nothing foreign, nor ſavouring of 
a provincial turn, ſhould be admitted into it. For 
we .may meet with many, who are not deficient 
in good language, but rather ſpeak more curiouſ- 
ly. than in taſte. © Ic was ſo an Athenian old 
woman, having remarked ja Theophraſtus, tho? 
otherwiſe a perſon of elegant language, the alfect- 

ed 


2 QUINTILI A N's Book VIE. 
ed pronunciation of a certain word, called him a 
ſtranger ; and being aſked why ſhe thought him 
ſo, anſwered, © becauſe his accent was rather 
broad for being truly Attic.” Pollio ſaid, that 
the ſtyle of Livy, a man of wonderful eloquence, 
had a certain * Patavinity in it. Therefore, if 
poſſible, every word, and the very tone of voice, 
ſhould beſpeak the natural born citizen of Rome, 
that the language may be purely Roman, and not 
ſo, by a right different from birth and educa- 
tion. 


b 
Of Perſpicuity. 


I. Perſpicuity depends principally on the propriety of 
words. II. How obſcurity happens, and how it. 
may be avoided, 


I. DERSPICUIT X I in words proceeds prin- 
cipally from their propriety; but this pro- 
priety is variouſly taken. 

The proper name of every thing is what we 
firſt underſtand, though we do not always uſe it; 
becauſe we ought to avoid all obſcene, filthy, 
mean, and low expreſſions, By low expreſſions, I 
mean ſuch. as are beneath the dignity of things, 
and the perſons we ſpeak before. But ſome ſtriv- 
ing to avoid low expreſſions, fall into another ex- 
treme not leſs bad, which is ſhewing an averſion 
to words in common uſe, though neceſſarily re- 


A certain manner and turn of expreſſion, rather ſavour- 
ing of Padua, than of Rome. 

+ Of perſpicuity, See Cic. de Orat. I. ili. n. 48, 50. 

s quired 
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quired by the nature of the ſubject; as an orator 
in a pleading called ſomething by the name of a 
Spaniſh herb, which none could have underſtood 
but himſelf, had not Caſſius Severus, to ridicule 
his vanity, told the aſſembly that it was Spaniſh 
broom he meant. I know not alſo why a famous 
orator thought little fiſhes preferved in pickle,” 
more elegant than the name he declined mention- 
ing. There is not, however, any perfection in 
that ſort of propriety, which conſiſts in uſing a 
name for every thing; but impropriety, its con- 
trary vice, is a great fault; ſuch is that manner of 
expreſſion in * Virgil: Tantum ſperare dolo- 
rem,” hope for ſo great a misfortune.” . Yet, a 
word for not being very proper, is not therefore to 
be charged with impropriety, becauſe in all lan- 
guages ſeveral things have no proper name. To 
throw a dart, is properly to dart; but there is no 
particular appellation to expreſs the action of him 
who throws a ball or ſtake. To ſtone is ſaid well 
enough; but it is not poſſible to expreſs by a 
ſingle word the throwing of ſods and ſhells. Hence 
it comes to paſs that the putting of one word ꝙ ab- 
uſively for another, is ſometimes neceſſary. The 
metaphor alſo, than which there cannot be a great- 
er embelliſhment to an oration, fits names to things 
that have none. Propriety therefore is not ſo 
much referred to a name, as to the force of ſigni- 
fication, of which the underſtanding, and not the 
ear, will be always the better judge. 

Secondly, that is called proper amongſt many 
of the fame name, whence the reſt are borrowed. 


® An. I. 4:9. + va rapie. 
Vol. II. D * Yeu® 
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Vertex“ ſignifies properly a water circulating 
round itſelf, and every thing moving in the form 
of a whirlpool. Hence has been called the crown 
of the head, by reaſon of the round made there 
by the hairs; as alſo the ſummit, or higheſt part 
in mountains. All theſe are properly denominated 
«« yertices;” but the proper is the firſt ſignifica- 
tion. The ſame may be ſaid of certain“ fiſhes 
that have taken their appellation from things of 
a different nature, to which they bear a kind of 
reſemblance, 

Thirdly, an appellation is proper, when, tho? 
common to many things, it ſpecifies one in par- 
ticular, as the word nænia,“ ſignifying proper- 
ly a funeral elegy; and © auguſtale,” a general's 
tent, but more properly the emperor's palace or 
pavilion. In the ſame rank may be placed certain 
names, which though common to many things, 
yet imply in their acceptation, one that is peculiar- 
ly ſo called by excellence; as © urbs,” the city, 
to ſignify Rome; and “ venales,” ſlaves to be ſold 
that never ſerved before; and © Corinthia,“ the 
braſs of Corinth; though there are many cities 
beſides Rome, and many things to be ſold be- 
ſides ſlaves, and many metals of value beſides Co- 
rinthian braſs. But in all this nothing 1s directly 
intereſting to the orator, 

But there is a kind of propriety more immedi- 
ately deſerving of his notice, which is diſcoverable 
in certain ſayings, very ſignificative in their im- 


Solea, a ſole, a well known flat fiſh, ſo called from reſem- 
bling the ſole of our foot. Turdas is a filh that haunts rocks, 
and was ſo called by the Romans, as reſembling in its ſpots 
the bird we call a thruſh. 


I port; 
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port; as that of * Cato, who ſaid that © Czar 
came ſober to deſtroy the commonwealth.” Vir- 
gil and Horace, + afford many examples of ſuch 
energetic proprieties. . What is moſt remarkable 
in every perſon and thing, is allo ſaid to be pro- 
per: thus Fabius, among many other titles ac- 
quired by his military atchievements, received allo 
the ſurname of Cuntator. | 
Emphatical words ſignifying more than they 
expreſs, ſeem to make pa:t of perſpicuity, as they 
help the underſtanding. Bur I ſhould rather give 
them a place among the ornaments of an oration, 
becauſe they ſerve, not fo much to make what we 
ſay intelligible, as to give it a latitude of ſenſe. 
II. I now proceed to conſider obſcurity, which 
may firſt be occaſioned by words not in uſe; as if 
one ſhould read the annals of our pontiffs, our 
oldeſt treaties of peace, and our moſt obſolete au- 
thors, to collect from them expreſſions, which 
cannot be underſtood. Some, by the ſingularity 
of this ſtudy, affect a character ot erudition, that 
they may ſeem the only connoiſſeurs in ſuch mat- 
ters. We alſo fall into oÞicuriry, by adopting 
words peculiar to certain councrics, or technical 
terms, as © the I wind Atabulus,“ and “ the 
ſhip F Saccaria;z” all which are either not to be 
mentioned before judges, ignorant of their ſignifi- 


* There is a propriety in the word Ver, expreſſive of great 
care, diligence, and forecalt; ſuch as is uſuelly met with in 
the ſober. 

+ As dedutum carmen, acrem tibiam, Hannibalem dirum 
Ec og. vi. 5. I. 1. Od, x11. I. 3. Od. iv. 

7 The proper name of a wind which infelts Apulia. See 
Hor, lib. i. fat. Go V. 78. Kro Arn SD. Ne. 

$ A ſhip laden with ſacks of corn; or with bales of ſpice 
of diftereat ſorts. ; 
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Vertex“ ſignifies properly a water circulatmg 
round itſelf, and every thing moving in the form 


of a whirlpool, Hence has been called the crown 


of the head, by reaſon of the round made there 
by the hairs ; as alſo the ſummit, or higheſt part 
in mountains. All theſe are properly denominated 
vertices;“ but the proper is the firſt ſignifica- 
tion. The ſame may be ſaid of certain“ fiſhes 
that have taken their appellation from things of 
a different nature, to which they bear a kind of 
reſemblance, 

Thirdly, an appellation is proper, when, tho? 
common to many things, it ſpecifies one in par- 
ticular, as the word nænia,“ ſignifying proper- 


ly a funeral elegy; and © auguſtale,” a general's 


tent, but more properly the emperor's palace or 
pavilion. In the ſame rank may be placed certain 
names, which though common to many things, 
yet imply in their acceptation, one that is peculiar- 
ly ſo called by excellence; as © urbs,” the city, 
to ſignify Rome; and © venales,” ſlaves to be fold 
that never ſerved before; and * Corinthia,” the 
braſs of Corinth; though there are many cities 


beſides Rome, and many things to be ſold be- 


ſides ſlaves, and many metals of value beſides Co- 
rinthian braſs. But in all this nothing 1s directly 
intereſting to the orator, 

But there is a kind of propriety more immedi- 
ately deſerving of his notice, which is diſcoverable 
in certain ſayings, very ſignificative in their im- 


Solea, a ſole, a well known flat fiſh, ſo called from reſem- 


bling the ſole of our foot. Turdzs is a fiſh that haunts rocks, 


and was ſo called by the Romans, as reſembling in its ſpots 
the bird we call a thruſh. 
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port; as that of“ Cato, who ſaid that“ Cæſar 
came ſober to deſtroy the commonwealth.” Vir- 
gil and Horace, F afford many examples of ſuch 
energetic proprieties. . What is moſt remarkable 
in every perſon and thing, is allo ſaid to be pro- 
per: thus Fabius, among many other titles ac- 
quired by his military atchievements, received alſo 
the ſurname of Cun#ator 

Emphatical words ſignifying more than they 
expreſs, ſeem to make part of perſpicuity, as they 
help the underſtanding, But I ſhould rather give 
them a place among the ornaments of an oration, 
becauſe they ſerve, not ſo much to make what we 
ſay intelligible, as to give it a latitude of ſenſe. 

II. I now proceed to conſider obſcurity, which 
may firſt be occaſioned by words not in uſe; as if 
one ſhould read the annals of our pontiffs, our 
oldeſt treaties of peace, and our moſt obſolete au- 
thors, to collect from them expreſſions, which 
cannot be underſtood. Some, by the ſingularity 
of this ſtudy, affect a character oi erudition, that 
they may feem the only connoiſſeurs in ſuch mat- 
ters. We alſo fall into oÞi\curiry, by adopting 
words peculiar to certain councrics, or technical 
terms, as © the Þ wind Atabulus,“ and ** the 
ſhip F$ Saccaria;“ all which are either not to be 
mentioned before judges, ignorant of their ſignifi- 


* There is a propriety in the word / er, expreſſive of great 
care, diligence, and forecaſt; ſuch as is uſuelly met with in 

the ſober. 

+ As deductum carmen, acrem tibiam, Hannibalem dirum 
Ec og. vi. 5. I. 1. Od, xii. I. 3. Od. iv. 

7 The proper name of a wind which infeſts Apulia, See 
Hor. lib. i. ſar. Go v. 78. Kro THY Bak Ne. 

$ A ſhip laden with ſacks of corn; or with bales of ſpice 
of diftereat ſorts. 
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cation; or if they are, they ought inſtantly to be 
explained. We may paſs the ſame judgment on 
words of an equivocal meaning, as ſuppoſe 
« Taurus,” which unleſs diſtinctly pointed out, 
may not be known, whether we underſtand by it, 
an animal, a mountain, a conſtellation, the name 
of a man, or the root of a tree. 

The obſcurity is ſtill greater in a concatenation 
of words; to avoid which, periods ſhould never 
be ſo long, as not eaſily to be purſued by the at- 
tention ; nor fo complicated and embaraſſed by 
tranſpoſition, as not to be comprehended till the 
laſt words are pronounced. A confuſed mixture 
of words is again worſe, as in this “ verſe of 
Virgll : | 

Saxa vocant Itali mediis quæ in fluctibus aras. 


The parentheſis, though frequently uſed by ora- 
tors and hiſtorians, for inſerting another meaning 
in the midſt of a period, embaraſſes likewiſe the 
underſtanding, unleſs the inſertion is ſhort. On 
this account we find fault with that paſſage in + 
Virgil, where deſcribing a colt, he fays, 


Nor dreads he empty noiſes ; TRaPP, 


for having added many things by way of paren- 
theſis, he afterwards in the fifth verſe, returns to 
his firſt thought, and makes uſe of another figure : 


Then if the clank of diſtant arms is heard 
He paws impatient. T arr. 


* En. i. 113. | + Georg. iii. 7. 
Above 
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Above all ambiguity ought to be avoided, not on- 
ly that which makes the ſenſe uncertain, as 
„ Chremetem audivi percuſſiſſe Demeam ; “ but 
that alſo, which, though not confounding the 
ſenſe, falls into the ſame fault in regard to the 
placing of words; as if one ſhould ſay, “vidi 
hominem librum ſcribentem.” It is manifeſt, 
that it is the man who writes the book, but the 
ambiguity makes the compoſition faulty. 

Some dreading, as it were, the common way 
of ſpeaking, or imagining they diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves by a very elegant manner,croud their ſpeeches 
with a ſuperfluity of words, expreſſing even the 
moſt ſimple matters by circumlocution ; and then 
Joining this ſeries of words with another in the 
{ame ſtrain, and mixing them up together, they 
draw their periods out into ſuch a length, that they 
cannot poſſibly be pronounced with one breath. 

Some even are induſtrious in making them- 
ſelves obſcure, and this vice is not a novelty ; 
for I find that Livy * makes mention of a maſter 
in his time, who was wont to recommend obſcurity 
to his ſcholars; and on inſpecting an abſtruſe 
compoſition, did not heſitate to give it this in- 
comparable elogium : It is exceeding fine; for 
even I myſelf have not underſtood it.” 

Others fond of conciſeneſs to an exceſs, retrench 
even neceſſary words in an oration, and as if it was 
enough for themſelves to know what they have a 
mind to ſay, are quite regardleſs of being underſtood 
by others. For my part, I look upon a ſpeech to be 
of no ſignificancy, when to underſtand it, the audi- 


* In his epiſtle to his ſon, which Quintilian makes mention 
of el!{ewhere, 
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tor wants help, or has an occaſion for a more than 
ordinary ſagacity. . Others beſides, are fo infatuated 
as to think, that nothing can be ſaid ſo elegantly 
and exquiſirely as when it wants an interpreter, 
This too is very acceptable to ſome auditors, who 
by piquing themſelves on their underſtanding, are 
highly delighted with their penetration, and ap- 
plaud themſelves not in quality of auditors, but 
as Inventors. 

By us, however, let perſpicuity be deemed a 
ſingular perfection. Let words be proper, let 
their order be not ſuſpended by interruptions, - nor 
the period ſpun out into too great a length; and 
let nothing be wanting nor ſuperfluous: '' Thus 
will a diſcourſe be favourably received by the 
learned, and will not ſurpaſs the capacity of com- 
mon underſtandings. Theſe are the beſt obſerva- 
tions that can be made on the perſpicuity required 
for elocution; for as to the perſpicuity neceſſary 
for things, we have already ſpoken of it in the 
precepts of narration. But the way is much the 
ſame in all reſpects. For if we ſay neither leſs 
than we ſhould, nor more, nor things out of or- 
der, nor in confuſion, they will be clear and eaſily 
underſtood, even when the auditor 1s ever fo little 
attentive, We may likewiſe think that the at- 
tention of the judge 1s not always ſo cloſe, as to 
make him able to diſpel of himſelf the obſcurity 
of our thoughts, and clear up the darkneſs of our 
diſcourſe by the light of his underſtanding. On 
the contrary, he is often diſtracted by a multipli- 
city of other thoughts, and we ſhall run the riſque 
of his being regardleſs of what we ſay, unleſs our 
words ſtrike his mind, even amidſt his inattentiag, 
as 
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as the brightneſs of the ſun ſtrikes our eyes. 
Wherefore far from his being able to underſtand 
us, we muſt ſtrive by all poſſible means to make 
his conceptions clear and obvious; and it is for 
this reaſon that we often repeat what we fancy he 
has not well comprehended at firſt: as, © the 
fault may be imputed to me, for not having ex- 
plained myſelf thoroughly; I therefore repeat 
what I ſaid in more intelligible terms.” And 
thus, an Orator is favourably thought of for ſay- 
ing over again what he pretends he has not clear- 
ly and properly expreſſed in the foregoing part of 
his diſcourſe, 
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of our thoughts, and clear up the darkneſs of our 
diſcourſe by the light of his underſtanding. On 
the contrary, he is often diſtracted by a multipli- 
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as the brightneſs of the ſun ſtrikes our eyes. 
Wherefore far from his being able to underſtand 
us, we muſt ſtrive by all poſſible means to make 
his conceptions clear and obvious; and it is for 
this reaſon that we often repeat what we fancy he 
has not well comprehended at firſt: as, © the 
fault may be imputed to me, for not having ex- 
plained myſelf thoroughly; I therefore repeat 
what I ſaid in more intelligible terms.” And 
thus, an Orator is favourably thought of for ſay- 
ing over again what he pretends he has not clear- 
ly and properly expreſſed in the foregoing part of 
his diſcourſe, 
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. 
Of Ornaments. 


I. The force of ornament.— It ſhould be manly, not 
eHeminate. — Diverſiſied according to the kind of 
matter. II. There is an ornament in ſingle words, 
and in their conſtruction. In ſingle, when many 
are ſynonimous, or figniſy the ſame thing, a choice 
ſhould be made. III. Words are either proper, 
to which antiquity adds dignity, — Or newly coined, 

and here he treats of the method of coining words. 
Or fguralive, of whith in another place. 
IV. Before be treats of the ornaments of words 
in conſtruftion, he touches upon the principal vices, 
contrary to ornament. V. He proceeds to orna- 
ment, to which principally contribute the ivapyua or 
bypotypefis. — Stmilitudes. — Bpaxuroyia, - Empha= 
fis.——APmauz. VI. Laſtiy, he touches on the powers 
of the Orator in augmentation and diminution, 
of which more at large in the following chapter. 


I. J Now come to “ ornament, in which un- 

doubtedly more than in other parts, the 
orator is fond of diſplaying his talents for elo- 
quence. But a lender degree of honour is ac- 
quired from ſpeaking with correctneſs and per- 
ſpicuity, as one thereby will only ſeem to be ra- 
ther free from faults, than diſtinguiſhed by any 
great perfection. Invention is often common to 
the orator with the illiterate; diſpoſition may be 


* Of ornament, ſee Cic. de Orat. I. iii. n. 91. 104. and 
n. 147+ 170. and in Orat. n. 75. 86. | 
| thought 
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thought to be the effect of moderate learning; the 


mſg ſtrokes of art are generally kept conceal- 
ed, otherwiſe they would ceaſe being what they 


are; in ſhort all theſe matters can contribute on- 


ly to the utility of the cauſes: but the orator will 
recommend himſelf in a very particular manner 
by the elegance of the ornaments he adopts; ac- 
quiring in other reſpects the approbation of the 
learned, and in this alſo the favour of popular 
applauſe. 

Not ſo much with ſtrong, as with ſhining armour, 
did Cicero engage in the cauſe of * Cornelius. 


He would not have been indebted for his ſucceſs 


to merely inſtructing the judges, and ſpeaking in 
a pure and clear ſtyle. Theſe qualities would not 
have honoured him with the admiration and ap- 
plauſe of the Roman people. It was the ſublimity, 
and magnificence, and ſplendour, and dignity of 
his eloquence that forced from them thoſe ſo ſignal 
demonſtrations of their aſtoniſhment, Neither 
would ſuch unuſual elogies have attended on the 
orator, if his ſpeech had contained nothing extra- 
ordinary, nothing but what was common in it, 
And indeed, I believe that thoſe preſent, had not 
an intimate feeling of what they were doing, and 
that what they did was neither ſpontaneouſly, nor 
from an act of judgment; but that by a ſort of 
enthuſiaſm of mind, and not conſidering the place 
they were in, they broke out into thole precipitate 
agitations. 

Theſe ornaments may therefore ® thought to 
contribute not a little to the ſucceſs of a cauſe. 


Pro Cornelio Balbo, vii. &c, 


For 
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For they who hear willingly, are more attentive, 
and more diſpoſed to believe. Moſt commanly 
it is pleaſure that gains them over, and ſometimes 
they are ſeized and hurried away with admiration. 
A glittering ſword ſtrikes the eyes with ſome ter- 
ror, and thunder would not ſo ſhock us, if its 
craſh only, and not its lightning was dreaded. 
Therefore Cicero with good reaſon ſays in one of 
his epiſtles to Brutus: * The“ eloquence which 
does not excite admiration, I repute as nothing.” 
Ariſtotle too would have us endeavour to attain this 
rfeCtion. 

But this embeliſhment, (I muſt again and again 
repeat it) ought to be manly, noble, and modeſt; 
neither inclining to effeminate delicacy, nor aſſum- 
ing a colour indebted to paint, but gliſtening with 
health and ſpirits. This is ſo true, that though 
in this reſpect virtues and vices border nearly upon 
each other, yet they who may adopt vices for vir- 
tues, will not be wanting to palliate the choice 
they make by ſome ſpecious appellation. 

Let therefore none of thoſe, who build up their 
reputation on a corrupt manner of eloquence, ſay 
that I am an enemy to ſuch as ſpeak with elegance. 
I do not deny that it is a perfection, but do not 
aſcribe it to them. Shall I think a piece of ground 
better laid out and improved, in which one ſhall 
ſhew me lilies and violets, and pleaſing caſcades ; 
than one where there is a full harveſt, or vines 


®* Rhet. lib. iii. 

+ He calls corrupt thoſe, who ſeek after little thoughts and 
points of wit, and who by too great an affectation of orna- 
ment, and as it were, of effeminate finery, corrupt the dig- 
nity of maſculine eloquence: this vice prevailed much 1n 
Quintilian's time. | | | 

laden 
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laden with grapes? Shall I eſteem a barren plane- 
tree, and ſhorn myrtles, beyond the fruitful olive, 
and the elm courting the embraces of the vine? 
The rich may pride themſelves in theſe pleaſures 
of the eye; but how little would be their value if 
they had nothing elſe ? 

But ſhall no beauty, no ſymmetry be obſerved 
in the diſpoſition of fruit-trees? Undoubtedly 
there ſhould ; and I would digeſt them into a cer- 
tain order, and keep a due diſtance in planting 
them. What is more beautiful than that “ quin- 
cunx, which whatever way you look, retains the 
ſame direct poſition? Planting them out ſo will 
alſo be of ſervice to the growth of the trees, by 
their equally attracting the juices of the earth. I 
ſhall lop off the aſpiring tops of my olive; it will 
ſpread more beautifully in a round form, and will 
produce fruit upon more branches. A horſe, from 
having ſlender flanks, is reputed handſomer than 
another not framed in that manner; and the ſame 
quality alſo ſhews that he excells in ſwiftneſs. An 
athlete makes a beautiful fight, whoſe arms ex- 
hibit from exerciſe a full ſpring and play of the 
muſcles; the ſame likewiſe muſt be beſt fitted for 
a combatant. Thus the true ſpecies is never with- 
out its utility, and this a ſlender judgment may 
ealily diſcern. 

But it will be of more importance to obſerve, 
that this decent attire ought to be varied according 
to the nature of the ſubjeft. And to begin with 
our firſt diviſion, the fame wil! not equally ſuit 


* Quincunx is the order of trees, diſpoſed . It 
was ſo called ſrom the figure of the fifth number V, which a 
triangle is expreſſive of. See Virg, Georg. I. ii. v. 277. 

demon- 
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demonſtrative, deliberative, and judicial cauſes. 
The firſt calculated for oſtentation, aims at no- 
thing but the pleaſure of the auditory. It there- 
fore diſplays all the riches of art, and expoſes to 
full view all the pomp of eloquence; not acting by 
ſtratagem, nor ſtriving for victory, but making 
praiſe and glory its ſole and ultimate end. What- 
ever therefore may be pleaſing in the thought, 
beautiful in the expreſſion, agreeable in the turn, 
magnificent in the metaphor, elaborate in the com- 
poſition, the orator will lay open for inſpection, 
and, if it were poſſible, for handling, as a mer- 
chant expoſes his wares : for in this kind, the ſuc- 
ceſs wholly regards kim and not the cauſe, 

But when the ſcrious affair of a trial is depending, 
and the conteſt 1s truely in earneſt, the care of re- 
putation ought to be the orator's laſt concern. For 
which reaſon no one ought, when every thing is 
in a manner at ſtake, to be ſollicitous about words. 
This 1 do not fay, that no fort of ornaments ought 
to take place in them, but that they ſhould be 
more modeſt and ſevere, leſs apparent, and above 
all ſuited to the ſubject. For, in delib-rations the 
ſenate require ſomething more el-v2ted; the aſ- 
ſemblies of the people ſomerhing more ſpirited 
and at the bar public and capital cauſes ſomething 
more accurate, Bur a private deliberation, and 
cauſes of trivial conſequence, as the ſtating of ac- 
counts and the like, need little beyond the plain 
and eaſy manner of common diſcourſe, Would 
it not be quite ſhameful to demand the payment 
of money lent in elaborate periods; or move 
the paſſions in ſpeaking of the repairs of a gut- 
ter or ſink ; or ſweat, and make a mighty buſtle, 
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for *® returning a ſlave on the hands of the ſeller ? g 
But to return to our ſubject. ; 

IT. And as the ornament as well as perſpicuity J 
of ſpeech, conſiſt either in ſingle words or in many ; 


together, we ſhall conſider what they ſeparately re- 
quire, and what in conjunction. Though there 
has been good reaſon for ſaying, that perſpicuity 
is beſt ſuited by proper words, and ornament by 
metaphorical; yet, ſhould we always know that an 0 
impropriety is never ornamental. But as many 
words ſignify very often the ſame thing, and are 

therefore called ſynonymous, ſome of theſe muſt be 

more decent, more ſublime, more bright, more 

agreeable, and ſweeter and fuller in pronunciation, 

than others. For as the more clear - ſounding let- 

ters, communicate the like quality to the ſyllables : 
they compoſe; ſo the words compoſed of theſe 
fyilables become more ſonorous, and the greater 
the force qr ſound of the ſyllables is, the more they 
fill or charm the ear. What the junction of ſyl- 
lables makes, the copulation of words makes alſo, 
fuch a word ſounding well with one, which would 
ſound ill with another. 

There is, however, a great diverſity in the uſe of 
words. Harſh words and ſhocking to the hearing, ex- 
preſs beſt things of an atrocious nature. In general, 
the beſt of ſimple words are believed to be ſuch as 
found loudeſt in exclamation, or ſweeteſt in a 
pleaſing ftrain. Modeſt words will ever be pre- 
ferred to thoſe that muſt offend a chaſte ear, and 


- * Redbibitio was to take place in virtue of the zdile's ediQ, 
when the perſon that ſold to you a vicious or diſeaſed ſlave, was 
to take him back and repay the money you gave for him, on 
aſcertaining by complaint theſe his bad qualities. 
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and, if it were poſſible, for handling, as a mer- 
chant expoſes his wares : for in this kind, the ſuc- 
ceſs wholly regards him and not the cauſe, 
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and the conteſt is truely in earneſt, the care of re- 
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for “ returning a ſlave on the hands of the ſeller ? ; 
But to return to our ſubject. 

II. And as the ornament as well as perſpicuity 
of ſpeech, conſiſt either in ſingle words or in many 
together, we ſhall conſider what they ſeparately re- 
quire, and what in conjunction. Though there 
has been good reaſon for ſaying, that perſpicuity 
is beſt ſuited by proper words, and ornament by 
metaphorical ; yet, ſhould we always know that an : 
impropriety is never ornamental, But as many | 
words ſignify very often the ſame thing, and are 
therefore called ſynonymous, ſome of theſe muſt be 
more decent, more ſublime, more bright, more 
agreeable, and ſweeter and fuller in pronunciation, 
than others. For as the more clear-ſounding let- 
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the force qr ſound of the ſyllables is, the more they 
fill or charm the ear. What the junction of ſyl- 
lables makes, the copulation of words makes alſo, 
fuch a word ſounding well with one, which would 
found ill with another. 
There is, however, a great diverſity in the uſe of 
words. Harſh words and ſhocking to the hearing, ex- 
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no polite diſcourſe ever makes allowance for a 
filthy or ſordid expreſſion. Magnificent, noble, 
and ſublime words are to be eſtimated by their 
congruity with the ſubject; for what is magnifi- 
cent in one reſpect, ſwells into bombaſt in an- 
other; and what is low in a grand matter, may 
be proper in an humble ſituation. And as in a 
ſplendid ſtyle a low word muſt be very remarkable, 
and as it were a blemiſh to it; ſo a ſublime and 
pompous expreſſion cannot ſquare with one that 1s 
Plain and familiar, and muſt therefore be reputed 
corrupt, becauſe it raiſes that which ought to re- 


commend itſelf by native ſimplicity, 


There are words, the elegance of which we are 
more ſenſible of, than we can well account for ; 
as in“ Virgil, 


Cæſaã jungebant fædera porca.” 


The elegance conſiſts in the adopting of the name, 
inſtead of which if he had uſed porco, it would 
have been low and mean. Some other words 
may be manifeſtly accounted for; and we there- 
fore had reaſon to laugh lately at the poet for 
laying 


© Pretextam in ciſta mures roſere Camilli:“ 
Yet we admire that of + Virgil 


e Szpe exiguus mus :” 


For the epithet, ** exiguus“ fit and proper, will not 
let us expect any thing of conſequence ; and the 


ſingular number has a prettier effect; and the un- 


En. i. 641. + Georg. i. 181. 
uſual 
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uſual cloſing of the verſe with a monoſyllable, 
makes an additional beauty. Horace * had an 
eye to both theſe particulars in his 


« Naſcetur ridiculus mus.” 


The ſtyle likewiſe ſhould not always run in its ele- 
vated manner, but might occaſionally remit ſome- 
thing of it, becauſe the meanneſs of words gives 
ſometimes greater force to things. Was Cicero 
faulty in admitting a low expreſſion, when he told 
Piſo in his invective againſt him, ** And now your 
whole family and houſhold furniture may be car- 
ried off in a common waggon;“ rather was it not 
his deſign to make more contemptible the man 
whoſe deſtruction he aimed at? 

III. The words a language is compoſed of, are 
proper, newly coined, and metaphorical; and of 
the firſt of theſe it may be ſaid, that antiquity adds 
dignity to them. Words indeed of the ancient dia- 
left, which every one may not think of uſing, 
make a ſtyle more majeſtic and admirable. Vir- 
gil, among other inſtances, has ſhewed his accu- 
rate judgment, in the uſe he made of this orna- 
mental part of his ſtyle; for olli, and guianam, and 
＋ mi, and pone, ſhine and diffuſe through it that 
antique taſte, which affords ſo much pleaſure in 
Pieces of painting, whence a certain majeſty ariſes, 
inimitable by art. But we ſhould be ſparing in the 
uſe of - theſe words, and not ſeek after them in 
times of the remoteſt antiquity. 2ue/ſo is ancient 


Art. Poet. 139. 
+ Mi for mib, An, l. vi. v. 104. Pont, an ancient pre- 
poſition for pt. Pone nos recede, Plaut. But it is not met 


with in this ſenſe in Virgil. Pore an adverb for retro, is not 
auncommon. 


enough, 
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enough, but where is the * neceſſity of uſing it? 
Oppido had been uſed a little before our time, but 
I fear it is ſcarce now tolerable, Antigerio is of 
the ſame ſignification, but there is an inſipid va- 
nity in ufing it. Where is the occaſion of ſay- 
ing F eraumna, as if labor was not ſufficient ? Reor 
is horrible, autumo paſſable, prolem ducendam ſa- 
vours of old tragedy, and uni verſam ejus proſapiam 
is abſurd. In ſhort, our whole language has been 
in a manner changed. Yet there are ſome words 
ſtill, which from being old, are particularly grace- 
ful; and ſome of them likewiſe are found neceſ- 
fary, as enuncupare, effari, with many others, 
which are grateful to the hearers, ſo affectation 
does not appear in the uſe of them. 

To coin words, as I mentioned in the firſt F, 
book, is a liberty more allowed of in the Greeks, 
who have even preſumed to adapt names to cer- 
tain ſounds and affections, and upon no other au- 


thority than that of the firſt men, who impoſed 


Where is the neceſſity of uſing the word {2ue/o) ? Can- 
not many others be ſubſtitured for it, as rogo, precor, ollſecro. 

+ There is a difference between labor and erumna. The 
latter is defined by Cicere, Tuſc. I. iv. n. 18 eagritudo labo- 
ri0/a. See alſo de Fin. I. it. n. 118. This word is often uſed 
by Cicero. 

+ Quintilian, in his firſt book thus ſpeaks of coined words: 
(which paſſage we have omitted)“ We may, however, ſome- 
times hazard them, for as Cicero ſays, though at firſt they 
may appear ſtrange and harſh, uſe will ;nſen{.bly familiarize 
and ſotten them; yet the aryuaroroiz cannot in any wile be al- 
lowed us: [The inventing of words for fpecifying the tones, 
voices, cries, and other various affections of the beings we 
behold in nature.] Fer who could bear our corning any thing 
like what may otherwiſe be juſtly commendable in Homer, as 


YE Big, and digi opbanus; ? [Iiad. iv. and Odyſſ. ix.) And 


we ſhould not even attempt faying balare and binnire, had 
they not the ſanction of antiquity to make them tolerable. 


appel- 
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appellations on things. Such of our Latins, as 
made any attempt in the compounding or deriving 
of words, have been generally unſucceſsful; and 
when I was a young man, I remember it to be 
warmly conteſted between Pomponius and Seneca, 
whether gradus eliminat was expreſſed with pro- 
priety in a tragedy of Accius. The ancients made 
no ſcruple of ſaying expeforat, and of the ſame 
ſtamp is exanimat. 

As to derivatives, Cicero gives us an example 
of them in * beatitas and beatitudo, which he finds 
harſh, but fancies they may be ſoftened by uſe z 
and not from verbs only, but from nouns, ſome 
words have been derived, as by Cicero, ＋ ſulla- 
turit, and by Aſinius fimbriaturit and fieulaturit. 

We have ſeveral new coined words from the 
Greeks, and moſt of them are attributed to Ser- 
gius Flavius, of which ſome ſeem to be but in- 
differently reliſned, as ens and eſſentia; bur I ſee 
no reaſon why we ſhould have ſo great an averſion 
againſt them, unleſs we have a mind to be unjuſt 
to ourſelves, and ſo become ſufferers from the po- 
verty of our language. | 

Some, however, ſtand their ground ; for thoſe 
now antiquated, were formerly new, and ſome 
even are but of a late date. Meſſala was the firſt 
that ſaid reatus, and + Auguſtus munerarium. My 
maſters doubted that pira/ica could be ſaid as well 
as mufica and fabrica. Cicero believes favor and 
urbanus to be new; for in an epiſtle to Brutus, 


* De Nat. Deor. i. 95. 
'+ Ad Artic. I. ix, ep. 12. Syllaturit animus jut & projerips 


turit, is derived from Sulla or Sylla, who proſcribed the Ro- 
man citizens, 


Vor. II. = 5 he 
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he ſays, * Eum amorem, et eum (ut hoc verbo 
utar) favorem in conſilium advocabo.” And in 
another to Appius Pulcher: “Te hominem non 
ſolum ſapientem, verum etiam (ut nunc loqui— 
mur) urbanum.” The ſame ſuppoſes alſo, that 
Terence firſt uſed the word“ ob/equium. Cæcilius 
writing to Siſenna, makes uſe of the expreſſion of 
Albenti cælo. Hortenſius ſeems to be the firſt that 
ſaid cervicem; the ancients always uſed it in the 
Plural number... 

We may therefore allow ourſelves the liberty of 
ſometimes boldly hazarding a word; for I agree 
not with Celſus, who would debar the orator 
from framing any new manner of expreſſion. 
Among the conſtituent words of a language, ſome, 
as + Cicero ſays, are native, that is, ſignificative 
in the ſenſe of their firſt inſtitution; and others 
have been invented, and made out of theſe: fo 
that, though we are not allowed to change the ap- 
pellations which the firſt men, though rude and 
unpoliſhed, impoſed on things; yet may we claim 
the privilege thoſe that came after them exerciſed, 
of deriving one word from another, multiplying 
it by the means of different inflections, and com- 
pounding a fingle word out of many. Bur if we 
might ſeem to ourſelves too adventurous in our 
mode of exprethon, we ſhould. uſe precautions to 
prevent its being excepted againſt: * As to ſay 
ſo, it I may be allowed to uſe the expreſſion, in 
ſome reſpect, permit me ta ſay fo.” The ſame, 
in ſome meaſure, may be an apology for very 


* This is not true; for it was uſed before Terence by Plau- 
tus and Nevius, and therefore Quintilian adds, putat. 
+ Partit. 16. 


bold 
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bold metaphors, which cannot be ſafely hazarded; 
and from our warineſs it will appear we have not 
been miſtaken in our judgment. We are recom- 
mended by a very elegant Greek precept on this 
occaſion, ** To aſk * pardon for the hyperbole.” 
We cannot be judges of the goodneſs of a me- 
taphor ſeparately from the conſtruction of the ſen- 
tence it has a place in. It ſeems therefore enough 
has been ſaid of words, which in themſelves con- 
tain no perfection, yet cannot be held as deſtitute 
of ornament, unleſs they fall ſhort of the dignity 
of the thing they are made to expreſs. I always 
except againſt the enouncing of obſcenities by their 
naked appellations; though indeed + ſome are of 
opinion they ought not to be avoided, becauſe no 
word is impure in its nature; and if there be a de- 
formity in the thing, whatever other term is uſed 
for expreſſing it, the ſame idea will notwithſtand- 
ing be conveyed to the intelle& : for my part hold- 
ing to that modeſt decorum obſerved by us Ro- 
mans, I ſhall ſtill aſſert the ſame good cauſe by 
my ſilence, as I have already done on a like oc- 
caſton. | 
IV. I ſhall now paſs to the conſtruction of 
words, obferving that their ornamental part may 
be conſidered in two points of view; the firſt, as 
it regards the elocution we conceive in our minds 
the ſecond, the manner of expreſſing it. It is a 
matter of ſingular conſequence that we ſhould be 


8 W Th b οον: that is, to ſhew how cautiouſly 
we venture on the hyperbole, and beg pardon for it, as it 
were to prevent being reprimanded for it. 


+ He underſtands the Stoics and Cynics. See Cicero 1. 
Ix, ep. 22. ad Famil. 
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clear in what ought to be amplified or diminiſhed; 
whether we are to ſpeak with heat or moderation 
in a florid or auſtere ſtyle; in a copious or con- 
ciſe manner; in words of bitter inveCtive, or in 
thoſe ſhewing the placid and gentle diſpoſition ; 
with magnificence or plainneſs; gravity or po- 
liteneſs: beſides which, it is equally important to 
know, what metaphors, what figures, what 
thoughts, what manner, what diſpoſition, are 
fitteſt for effecting our deſign. 

But being to ſpeak of the ornaments of a diſ- 
courſe, it may not be amiſs to touch firſt on qua- 
lities contrary to them; becauſe the principal per- 
fection conſiſts in being free from faults. We muſt 
not therefore in any wiſe expect ornament in a 
diſcourſe, that is not probable. Cicero * calls 
that kind probable, which is not more nor leſs 
than it ought. Not that it ſhould not appear neat 
and poliſhed, (for this is a part of ornament) bur 
becauſe every thing too much 1s always faulty. 
He would then have authority and weight in 
words; and thoughts ſenſible, or conformable to 
the opinions and manners of men. Theſe invio- 
lably retained and adhered to, he makes ample 
allowance for whatever elſe may contribute to il- 
luſtrate a diſcourſe. And thus it is, that meta- 
phors, ſuperlatives, epithets, compound, and ſy- 
nonymous words, ſo they ſeem expreſſive of the 
action and imication of things, ſeldom fail of 
pleaſing. 

But as we deſign here to ſpeak of the vices of 


diſcourſe, we may firſt take notice of that con- 


* Partit. 19. PA 
TUCTION 
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ſtruction which conveys an idea of * naſtineſs .. 
Next to this unſeemlineſs is the + meanneſs of ex- 
preſſion, by which the magnitude or dignity of 
things is leſſened; Þ as ** Saxea eſt verrucca in 
ſummo montis vertice ;” It is a wart of ſtone 
on the top of a mountain.” The contrary vice, 
but the ſame in error, is to ſpeak of little things 
in extravagant terms, unleſs done deſignedly to 
excite laughter. Therefore, you ſhall not call a 
parricide, a bad man; nor one that frequents the 
company of the ladies of the town, a curſed 
wicked fellow; becauſe the firſt is too little, and 
the ſecond too much. But the expreſſion that is 
dull, flat, mean, jejune, ſad, diſagreeable, and 
careleſs, is eaſily diſcoverable from the oppoſite 
qualities of witty, lively, elegant, copious, chear- 
tal, pleafing, and accurate. 

We ſhould alſo avoid the 5 fault which makes 
the ſentence appear not full enough on account of 
ſomething defective ; though this is rather a vice 
of obſcurity than want of ornament in ſpeech, 
But when ſome particular reaſon occaſions it, in 
that caſe it becomes a figure. We ſhould like- 
wiſe be aware of || tautology, which is the repe- 
tition of the ſame word, or many like it, or of 
the ſame things. This, though it does not ſeem 
to have been much guarded againſt by ſome au- 
thors of great note, is notwithſtanding a fault ; 
and Cicero himſelf, regardleſs of ſo trivial an ob- 


N naaiparos, as Dorica Caſtra. 


+ Tamtivwcor. 


t This example to ſignify a tomb, is taken from Cato's 
Origins. 


$ pivots. 
|| Taulonoyias 
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ſervation, often falls into it, as in this“ paſſage ; 
Non ſolum igitur illud judicium judicii ſimile, 
judices, non fuit, . 

A Þ ſimilarity of expreſſion is a vice ſtill more 
conſiderable, as not eaſing the irkſomeneſs of the 
mind by the graces of variety; and from being all 
of one colour, it manifeſts a great deficiency in 
the art of oratory. It beſides creates loathing, 
and at length becomes inſupportable, both to the 
mind and ear, by a tedious repetition of the ſame 
cold thoughts: figures, and periods, | 

We muſt guard too againſt expreſſing things 
in more ꝓ words than are neceſſary. An example 
of ſuch prolixity is met with in Livy : * The 
ambaſſadors, not having obtained peace, returned 
home, from whence they came.” But the para- 
phraſe bordering upon this is reckoned an orna- 

ment. 

The pleonaſmus is likewiſe a vice, when it in- 
cumbers the ſentence with ſuperfluous words; as 
if one ſhould ſay, * 1 myſelf have ſeen it with 
my eyes.“ 1 ſaw it” would be ſufficient. Ci- 
cero very humourouſly corrected a like way of 
ſpeaking in Hirtius, who declaiming againſt Panſa, 
mentioned a mother who had gone beyond her 
term in Child- bearing, ſaying ** She had carried 
her ſon ten months in her womb:“ *© Yes, replied 
he, another jvoman might have carried him wrap- 
ped up in her cloak.” Sometimes, however, the 
pleonaſmus i is uſed for affirming poſitively a thing, 
as im this $ example from Fugit ; 


e 


Pro Cluent. 96. 1 crorooyicte 
era. En. iv. 359. 


* Vocemque 
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„ Vocemque his auribus hauſi.“ 
— “ With theſe very ears his voice I heard.” 


But it will be a fault, ſo often as it appears idle 
and ſuperfluous, and not when uſed deſignedly. 
There is another fault in being * over-nice, 
but this curious anxiety is as far diſtant from ex- 
actneſs, as ſuperſtition is from true religion. In 
ſhort, every word that neither contributes to per- 
ſpicuity, nor ornament, may be called vicious. 
A perverſe affectation is faulty in all reſpects, 
All bombaſt, and flimſyneſs, and ſtudied ſweet- 
neſs, and redundancies, 'and far-fetched thoughts, 
and witticiſms, fall under the ſame denomination. 
Whatever, in fine, ſtretches beyond the bounds 
of perfection, may be called affectation; and this 
happens as often as the genius is deſtitute of judg- 
ment, and ſuffers itſelf to be deceived by an ap- 
pearance of good. Tt is the worſt of vices in 
matters of eloquence; for when others are avoided, 
this is ſought after, and its whole treſpaſs is againſt 
clocution. There are vices incident to things, 
which are fo, from being devoid of tenſe, or com- 
mon, or contrary, or unneceſſary; and a corrupt 
ſtyle conſiſts principally in the impropricty of 
words, in their redundancy, in their obſcure im- 
port, in an emaſculate compoſition, and in a pue- 
rile hunting after' of ſynonimous or equivocal 
words. But every perverſe affectation is in con- 
ſequence of its idea, falſe, though every thing chat 


> wigupyle, or owerdoing, is as much in things as in words. 
It happens when we are over-careful and ſcrupulous; and then 
by adoing, retrenching, or pol:Anng too much, or by many 
and frequent alterations, we ſpoil the diſcourſe, and make it 
unadorned and inelegant. 
227 A. 
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is falſe is not an affectation, which is ſaying a 

thing otherwiſe than as nature will have it, and 
than it ought to be, and than is ſufficient. A 
diſcourſe is therefore ſubject to become corrupt in 
as many ways as it will admit of ornament, Byt of 
this part I have treated more at large in “ another 
work, and in this alſo ſhall often touch upon it in 
many places; for as I proceed in ſpeaking of or- 
nament, I ſhall occaſionally point aut ſuch vices as 
bear a reſemblance to perfections, in order to their 
being avoided. . . 

V. + Ornament in a diſcourſe is ſomething 
more than perſpicuity and probability. Its firſt 
degrees are conceiving and expreſſing thoughts; 
and the third, which illuſtrates them, is properly 
ornament, 

Therefore the ivapyria, which T mentioned in 
the precepts of narration, becauſe evidence, or as 
others call it, repreſentation is mare than perſpi- 

Yi cuity, this appearing only, and that producing 
11 itſelf, I ſhall place firſt in the claſs of ornaments, 
| And indeed, there cannot be a greater perfection, 


4 than to expreſs the things we ſpeak of, in ſuch 
1 lively colours, as to ſeem to be really tranſacted 
1 in our preſence. Our words are little efficacious, 


i they aſſume not that abſolute empire they ought to 
have, when they ſtrike only the ear, and when 
Mz the judge, who is to take cognizance of the matter, 


In his book on the cauſes of corrupt eloquence, | 
+ An oration may have the perſections of perſpicuity and 
probability, that is, have nothing more nor leſs, than it ought 
to have, as a little before defined by Cicero, and yet not poſ- 
ſeſs ornament. That which is added to theſe two perfections, 


conſtitutes ornament, l 
believes 
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believes he is told ſomething about it, but is not 
ſenſible of its being emphatically expreſſed, and 
ſhewn to the eyes of his mind. But as this per- 
fection has different acceptations, and is therefore 
uſually conſidered in many points of view, I ſhall 
not deſcend to all the ſubdiviſions ſome are ſo 
fond of diſcuſſing, and increaſing the number of, 
but ſhall content myſelf with touening upon the 
molt neceſſary. 

There is then one ſort of it, by which the intire 
image of things is painted by words: 


* Conſtit “ in digitos extempld arrectus uterque.” 
„ Forthwith, erect, and high upon their toes 
* Both ſtand,” Traye, 


and the other attitudes deſcribed in this paſſage, 
which ſet before us ſo lively a repreſentation of the 
champions on the point of engaging, and in the 
very heat of contention, that the ſpectators could 
not ſee more of it, Cicero excells in this quality, 
as in all others. Can any one be ſo dull in con- 
ceiving the images of things, when he reads what 
he + ſays of Verres, A prætor of the Roman 
people, apparelled after the Greek mode, with 
ſandals, a purple cloak, and trailing robe, ſtood 
on the ſhore, lolling indolently on his wench;“ 
as not only to ſee his very looks, the place where 
this ſcene was tranſacted, and his garb, but even 
a part of the things, which the orator ſuppreſſes? 
For my part, I ſeem to myſelf to ſee, the air of 
his countenance, and his eyes, and the ſhameful 


En. v. 4:6, + Verr. vii. 8. 
2 careſſes 
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careſſes of him and his harlot, and of thoſe pre- 
| {ent the tacit deteſtation and timid baſhfulneſs. 

A ſecond ſort of this manner of repreſentation, 
conſiſts in making out of an aſſemblage of circum- 
ſtances the image we endeavour to exhibit. An 
example of this we have in Cicero's deſcription of 
a riotous banquet; for he alone can turniſh us 
with examples of all ſorts of ornaments :. I ſeem- 
ed to myſelf to ſee ſome coming in, others going 
out; ſome tottering with. drunkenneſs, others 
yawning from yeſterday's carouſing. In the midſt 
of theſe was Gallius, bedawbed with eſſences, and 
crowned with flowers, The floor of their apart- 
ment was all in a muck dirt, ftreaming with wine, 
and ſtrewed all about with chaplers of faded 
flowers, and fiſh- bones.” Who could have ſeen 
more that had been preſent ? 

In this manner pity grows upon us from hearing 
of the ſacking of a town, Undoubtedly, he that 

1 acquaints us of ſuch an event, comprehends all the 
14 incidents of ſo great a calamity ; yet this curſory 


| 1 piece of intelligence makes but a languid imprel- 
u | ſion upon minds. But if you enter into deſcrip— 
# tive images of all that was included, as it were, 


in one word, flames will appear ſpreading through 
houſes and temples; the craſh of falling houſes 
will be heard; and one confuſed noiſe formed out 
of all together: ſome will be ſeen ſtriving to eſ- 
cape the danger, but know not where to ſhape 
their flight; others embracing for the laſt time 
their parents and relations: here, the diſmal ſkricks 
of women and piercing cries of children fill the 
mind with pity ; there, the ſighs and groans of 
old men, lamenting their unhappy fate for having 

| lived 
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lived ſo long to be witneſſes of their country's de- 
ſolation. A further addition to theſe ſcenes of 
woe, is the plunder of all things, as well ſacred as 
profane ; the avidity of the ſoldier prowling after 
and carrying away his prey; the wretched citizens 
dragged away in chains before their haughty con- 
querors; mothers ſtruggling to keep with them 
their children; and laughter till exerciſing its 
cruelties, wherever there is the leaſt expectation of 
booty. Though all theſe particulars, as I ſaid, 
are comprehended | in the idea of the ſacking of a 
town, yet it is ſaying leſs, that the town was 
ſacked, than deſcribing its deſtruction in this cir- 
cumſtantial manner. 

Such circumſtances may be made to appear evi- 
dently, if they retain a likeneſs to truth; and 
though they may not have happened in reality, 
yet as they might, the deſcriptive evidence is not 
the leſs exceptionable. The ſame evidence will 
ariſe alſo from accidents; as in the following 
exmapes: 


* me horror chills 
Shudd'ring, and fear congeals my curdling blood. 
TRAPr. 


—— to their boſoms preſs'd 
The frighted mothers claſp'd their crying babes. 
TRaep. 


This perfection, the greateſt in my opinion, a 
diſcourſe can have, is very eaſily acquired, by only 
conſidering and following nature. For eloquence 
is a picture of the tranſactions of human life, every 


„ En. ili. 1 En. vii. 
One 
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one referring to himſelf what he hears, by making 
the caſe in ſome meaſure his own, and the mind 
receives very willingly whatever is familiarized to 
it by a ſort of acquaintance. 

To throw light alſo upon things, ſimilitudes 
have been invented, ſome of which by way of 
proof are inſerted among arguments, and others 
are calculated for expreſſing the images of things, 
the point we are here explaining. 


———  * Thence like wolves 

Prouling in gloomy ſhade, which hunger blind 
Urges along, while their forſaken whelps 
Expect them with dry jaws. T'RapPp, 


— + Thence with all his body's force 
Flings himſelf headlong from the ſteepy height 
Down to the ocean: like the bird that flies 
Low, ſkimming, o'er the ſurface, near the ſea, 
Around the ſhores, around the fiſhy rocks. 


TRAPP. 


We muſt be exceeding cautious in regard to ſimi- 
lirudes, that we do not uſe ſuch as are either ob- 
feure, or unknown. For that which is aſſumed 
for the ſake of illuſtrating another thing, ought 
indeed to be clearer than that which it ſo illuſtrates. 


We may therefore leave to poets all examples of 
this kind. 


tf As when Apollo leaves his winter ſeat 
Lycia, and Xanthus' ſtream; and in its turn 
Viſits his native Delos, to reſtore 

The feſtivals ; about his altars croud, 


Ez. ii. 335 En. iv. 254 1 En. iv. 143. 
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With mingled noiſe, the Cretians, Dryopes, 
And painted Agathyrſi: he on top 

Of Cynthus walks, and crowns his flowing hair 
With a ſoft wreath of greens, forms it with art, 
And winds it up in gold; his ſounding ſhafts 
Hang on his ſhoulders. TRAPP. 


It would not become an orator to paint in this 
manner an image by another leſs clear. 

In ſpeaking of arguments, I mentioned a kind 
of ſimilitude, which, as an ornament to a diſcourſe, 
contributes to make it ſublime, florid, pleaſing, 
and admirable. For the more a ſimilitude is far 
fetched, the more it will appear new, and unex- 
pected. Some may be thought common, yet will 
avail much for enforcing belief: As a piece of 
ground becomes better and more fertile by culti— 
vation, ſo does the mind by good inſtitutions.“ 
„As phyſicians preſcribe the amputation of a 
limb that manifeſtly tends to mortification, ſo 
would it be neceſſary to cut off all bad citizens, 
though even allied to us in blood.” Here is ſome- 
thing more “ ſublime: * Rocks and ſolitudes 
echo back the melody, and the fierceſt beaſts are 
often made more gentle, being aſtoniſhed by the 
harmony of muſic,* But this kind of fimilitude 
is often abuſed by the too great liberties our de- 
claimers give themſelves; for they uſe ſuch as are 
falſe, neither do they make a juſt application of 
them to the ſubjects they would reſemble them. 
This was the fault of certain compariſons not long 
ſince eſteemed admirable, ** The ſources of great 
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rivers are navigable.” * A generous tree yields 
fruit even in its ſtate of plant.” 

In every compariſon, the ſimilitude either goes 
before, and the thing follows; or the thing goes 
before, and the ſimilitude follows. But the fimi- 
litude ſometimes is free and ſeparate : ſometimes, 
which is beſt, it is connected with the thing, of 
which it is the image, this connection being made 
to aid and correſpond * mutually on both ſides. 


The ſimilitude goes before in the example above 


cited, 


Thence like wolves 
Prouling in gloomy ſhade, &c. 


It follows in the firſt book of the Þ Georgics, 
after a long complaint of civil and foreign wars : 


As when the racers from their barriers ſtart 

Oft whirling round the goal; the charioteer 

Vainly attempts to check the flying ſteeds : 

Himſelf is borne away : the duſty car 

Swift ſmokes along; nor bounding hears the 
rein. Trae, 


But the mutual connection is not ſpecified in ei- 
ther. 

By this mutual connection I underſtand a cer- 
tain manner that by comparing two things, places 
them before the eyes, and ſhews them rogether, 
I meet with many fine examples in Virgil, but ir 
is better to take them from orators. Cicero ſays 
in his oration for Murena : * They who have not 
a genius for playing on the lyre, may become ex- 
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pert at playing on the flute: (a proverbial ſaying 
among the Greeks to ſpecify the man, who can- 
not make himſelf maſter of the ſuperior ſciences :) 
ſo among us, they whogadnnot become orators, 


3, 


turn to the ſtudy of the law.“ In another paſ- 
fage of the ſame oration, the connected compari- 
ſon is conceived in a ſort of poetical ſpirit. © As 
ſtorms are often raiſed by the influence of ſome 
conſtellation, and often ſuddenly, and by ſome 
hidden cauſe, which cannot be accounted for; ſo 
the ſtormy agitations we ſometimes behold in the 
aſſemblies of the people, are often occaſioned by 
a malign influence eaſily diſcoverable by all; and 
oſten their cauſe is ſo obſcure, as to ſeem merely 
the effect of chance.” There are other ſimili- 
tudes very ſhort, as this; “ Strolling and wander- 
ing through foreſts like beaſts.” And that of Ci- 
cero againſt Clodius : “ From which judgment, 
we have feen him eſcape naked, like a man from 
his houſe on fire.” Like ſimilitudes conſtantly 
occur from common diſcourle. 

To this ſpecies may be referred an ornament, 
which not only repreſents things, but does it in a 
lively and conciſe manner. Undoubtedly, a con- 
ciſeneſs to which nothing is wanting, is defervedly 
praiſed; that which only ſays “ preciſely what is 
neceſſary, is leſs eſtimable: but that which ex- 
preſſes much in a few words, is of all the moſt 
beautiful; as the'remark of Salluſt : “ Mithrida- 
tes corpore ingenti perinde armatus,“ “ Mithti- 


dates having likewiſe the advantage of a huge bo- 
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dy.” In an imitation of this manner, obſcurity 
ſhould be guarded againſt. 

The emphaſis, which makes us underſtand more 
than the things ſignify in themſelves, is an orna- 
ment a-kin to this, but ſuperior to it. Its ſpecies 
are two, one ſignifying more than it expreſſes 3 
and the other ſignifying, even what it does not 
exprels, 

We have an example of the firſt in Homer, 
where * Menelaus ſays, that the Greeks ſat down 
at their eaſe in the paunch of the wooden horſe ; 
thus ſignifying by one word its enormous bulk: 
And in F Virgil, who repreſents the Greeks ſlid- 
ing down from this horſe by a rope, which 1s 
enough to ſhew its great height. The ſame poet, 
by ſaying that Polyphemus lay extended from one 
end of his immenſe cave to the other, ſignified 
that his prodigious body was meaſured by the 
ſpace of the place that contained it. 

The ſecond is in a word, either ſuppreſſed or 
cut off. Suppreſſed, as in a paſſage of Cicero's 
oration for Ligarius: © If, Cæſar, in your ele- 
vated degree of fortune and power, you had not 
as much clemency as you naturally have. I un- 
derſtand what I ſay.” Cicero ſuppreſſes a thing, 
which we however underſtand, that ſome were not 
wanting to excite him to cruelty: cut off, by a 
figure called apoſiopeſis, of which I ſhall ſpeck in 
its place. 

There is an emphaſis alſo in common expreſs 
fions, as, Lou muſt ſhew yourſelf the man;” 


* Odyff. iv. 272. + Demiſum lapſ per funem, En ii. 261. 
and 
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and He is a man;” and We muſt live.” So 
nearly for the moſt part does nature reſemble 
art. 

Eloquence, nevertheleſs, does not think it 
enough, to ſhew what it ſpeaks of, in a clear and 
evident manner: it uſes beſides a variety of other 
expedients for embelliſhing a diſcourſe. Thus ir 
is that a ſimple and unaffected ſtyle is not without 
its beauty; but a beauty intirely pure and natu- 
ral, ſuch as is admired in women. Beauty is alſo 
annexed to a propriety and juſtneſs of expreſſion, 
and this beauty is the more elegant, as it ſhews 
but little care, There is an abundance that is rich; 
an abundance that ſmiles amidſt the gaiety of 
flowers; and there is more than one ſort of power: 
for whatever is complete in its kind, cannot be 
deſtitute of its proper ſtrength and efficacy. . . 

VI. But according to a more adequate notion 
of the matter, the whole force of the orator, and 
all his powers, may be ſaid to conſiſt in augment- 
ing and diminiſhing objects. There are as many 
ways for the one, as for the other; and from 
touching upon the principal, a judgment may be 
tormed of the reſt. Theſe ways regard things 
and words. The invention and diſpoſition of 
things we have already treated of : now, we ſhall 
examine, what elocution may raiſe by increaſing, 


and what it may depreſs by leſſening. 
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dy.” In an imitation of this manner, obſcurity 
ſhould be guarded againſt. 

The emphaſis, which makes us underſtand more 
than the things ſignify in themſelves, is an orna- 
ment a-kin to this, but ſuperior to it. Its ſpecies 
are two, one ſignifying more than it expreſſes z 
and the other ſignifying, even what it does not 
exprels, 

We have an example of the firſt in Homer, 
where * Menelaus ſays, that the Greeks ſat down 
at their eaſe in the paunch of the wooden horſe ; 
thus ſignifying by one word its enormous bulk : 
And in F Virgil, who repreſents the Greeks flid- 
ing down from this horſe by a rope, which is 
enough to ſhew its great height. The ſame poet, 
by ſaying that Polyphemus lay extended from one 
end of his immenſe cave to the other, ſignified 
that his prodigious body was meaſured by the 
ſpace of the place that contained it. 

The ſecond is in a word, either ſuppreſſed or 
cut off. Suppreſſed, as in a paſſage of Cicero's 
oration for Ligarius: If, Cæſar, in your ele- 
vated degree of fortune and power, you had not 
as much clemency as you naturally have. I un- 
derſtand what I ſay.” Cicero ſuppreſſes a thing, 
which we however underſtand, that ſome were not 
wanting to excite him to cruelty: cut off, by a 
figure called apoſiopeſis, of which I ſhall ſpeck in 
its place. 

There is an emphaſis alſo in common expreſs 
ſions, as, You muſt ſhew yourſelf the man ;” 


* OdyMl. iv. 272. + Demiſum lap per funem, En ii. 261. 
and 
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and He is a man;” and We muſt live.” So 
nearly for the moſt part does nature reſemble 
art, 

Eloquence, nevertheleſs, does not think it 
enough, to ſhew what it ſpeaks of, in a clear and 
evident manner: it uſes beſides a variety of other 
expedients for embelliſhing a diſcourſe. Thus ir 
is that a ſimple and unaffected ſtyle is not without 
its beauty; but a beauty intirely pure and natu- 
ral, ſuch as is admired in women. Beauty 1s alſo 
annexed ro a propriety and juſtneſs of expreſſion, 
and this beauty is the more elegant, as it ſhews 
but little care. There is an abundance that is rich; 
an abundance that ſmiles amidſt the gaiety of 
flowers; and there is more than one ſort of power : 
for whatever is complete in its kind, cannot be 
deſtitute of its proper ſtrength and efficacy. 

VI. But according to a more adequate notion 
of the matter, the whole force of the orator, and 
all his powers, may be ſaid to conſiſt in augment- 
ing and diminiſhing objects. There are as many 
ways for the one, as for the other; and from 
touching upon the principal, a judgment may be 
tormed of the reſt. Theſe ways regard things 
and words. The invention and diſpoſition of 
things we have already treated of : now, we ſhall 
examine, what elocution may raiſe by increaſing, 


and what it may depreſs by leſſening. 
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GC -H „ v> 
Of Amplification. 


The firſt way of amplification is in the qualifying of 
a name. — There are four principal kinds of am- 
plification. I. Increment. II. Compariſon. III. 
Ratiocination. IV. Accumulation. — There are as 


many ways of diminiſhing as augmenting, 


1 firſt way of amplifying or diminiſhing, 
conſiſts in qualifying the name given to a 
thing; as if in ſpeaking of one beaten, we ſhould 
ſay he was murdered; or we ſhould call a wicked 
man, a robber; or, on the contrary, if we ſaid, 
that he who ſtruck another, only touched him, or 
that wounded, but ſlightly hurt him. Of both we 
have an example in Cicero's oration for Ccelius : 
„ Shall I repute him an adulterer for having ad- 
dreſſed in rather too free a manner, a widow who 
lays no reſtraiat on her licentious way of life, a 
wanton addicted to barefaced impudence, a lady 
who ſpares no coſt to gratify her pleaſures, a wo- 
man abandoned like an infamous harlot to her 
luſts?” On one fide, he ſtigmatizes her wanton 
diſpoſition with whoredom; and on the other, he 
repreſents to us a young man, who for a conſider- 
able time had entertained with her a criminal com- 
merce, as a perſon who had only accoſted her with 
too frank an air of gallantry. 

This kind of amplification is ſtill ſtronger and 
more manifeſt, when to names that exprels things 
ſimply, we oppoſe others which characterize them 


in a more ample manner. Whom do ye think, 
6 8004 
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good firs, (ſays Cicero againſt“ Verres) we intend 
to accuſe before your bench of juſtice? Not a 
thief, but a plunderer ; not an adulterer, but a 
raviſher; not one merely guilty of ſacrilege, but 
a violator of the moſt ſacred rites of religion; not 
an aſſaſſin, but a moſt cruel executioner of our 
fellow-citizens and allies.” The former way mul- 
tiplies things, this augments them. 

It ſeems then that amplification conſiſts parti- 
cularly of four ſorts, increment, compariſon, ra- 
tioeination, and accumulation. 

I. Increment is vexy powerful, when of things 
in compariſon the leſs conſiderable are even great. 
This is done by one degree, or ſeveral; and thus 
we proceed not only to the higheſt, but ſometimes, 
as it were, beyond it. One example from Cicero 
will be ſufficient to clear up all theſe particulars: 
It is a ſignal treſpaſs againſt our laws to lay in 
irons a Roman citizen, it is an unheard of crime 
to have him whipt, it is in a manner a parricide 
ro put him to death; what ſhall I eall it to make 
him die upon a croſs?” If the Roman citizen 
had been only whipt,. the orator would have made 
the cruelty greater by. one degree, by alledging 
that a leſs puniſhment was even expreſsly forbid 
by the laws; and if this citizen had been only put 
to death, he would by many degrees have aug- 
mented the crime: yet, having ſaid that to put to 
death a Roman citizen was in a manner a parri- 
cide, beyond which there was nothing, he added 
notwithſtanding, ** What ſhall I call it to make 
him die upon a croſs?” And thus having aggra- 
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vated Verres's crime in as great a degree as poſ- 
ſible, it was neceſſary expreſſions ſhould be want- 
ing for his proceeding further. 

There is a ſecond way of adding to the ſuperla- 
tive, as we find in“ Virgil concerning Lauſus: 


With him his ſon appears 
T.auſus, than whom more beautiful was none, 
Except Laurentian Turnus' graceful form. 
TR Ar. 


It was ſpeaking ſuperlatively to ſay, Than 
whom more beautiful was none;” but afterwards 
ſomething was placed beyond it. 

There 1s alſo a third way, to which one does 
not aſcend by degrees, becauſe the object preſent- 
ed, is not only extenſive, but carried ſo high that 
nothing can form a further progreſſion. © Did 
you not kill your mother? What ſhall I ſay 
more? You killed your mother.” This way of 
increaſing is to make a thing ſo great, as not to 
admit of a farther augmentation. 

Words receive an increaſe in a leſs ſenſible man- 
ner, yet perhaps more effectually, when without 
making a diſtinction, without pauſing, and, as 
it were, in a breath, ſomething always follows 
greater than that which goes before it. Such is 
the paſſage, wherein Cicero“ ſpeaks of Mark An- 


tony's vomiting : ** But in the aſſembly of the Ro- 


man people, a man charged with the buſineſs of 
the public, a maſter of the horſe. Each particu- 
lar is on the increaſe. In itſelf it is a bad thing to 
drink to the exceſs of being obliged to vomit, 


„ En. vii. 649. + Philip. ii. 63. 
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even though none were preſent; it is worſe to vo- 
mit in an aſſembly of people; very unſeemly to 
do ſo in an aſſembly of the Roman people; and 
quite ſo for a man who had public buſineſs to tranſ- 
act, and in quality of maſter of the horſe. An- 
other would have diſtinguiſnhed theſe different de- 
grees, and would have inſiſted on every one of 
them ſeparately; but Cicero ſoars aloft, and ar- 
rives at the laſt exceſs, not by redoubled efforts, 
but by a ſpring of might and impetuoſity. 

II. But as this fort of amplification ſtretches 
always to a height, ſo that which is by compari- 
ſon, receives increaſe from matters of Jeſs conſe- 
quence, For by increaſing what is leſs, that which 

exceeds, muſt neceſſarily be augmented in pro- 
portion. This is illuſtrated by an example from 
the ſame orator, and in the ſame paſſage, ** If 
this had happened to you amidſt the pleaſures of 
the table, and in one of thoſe monſtrous fits of 
debauchery, to which you are familiarized, who 
would not think it ſhameful? But in the aſſem- 
bly of the Roman people.” And by another ex- 
ample from the ſame, againſt * Cataline: If in- 
deed, all my domeſtics feared me, as all your 
fellow-citizens fear you, I ſhould thiak it high 
time for me to quit my houſe.” 

Sometimes, by alledging an example, ſimilar, 
as it were, to the fact in queſtion, it muſt be ſo 
ordered, as to be made greater than the fact which 
we intend to exaggerate. Cicero, in his oration 
for Cluentius, after ſaying that a woman of Mile- 
tum was bribed by the heirs who were ſecond in 


9 Catil. i. 17, 
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reverſion, to procure an abortion in herſeif; “ By 
how much the more is Oppianicus, adds he, de- 
ſerving of a greater puniſhment for being guilty of 
the like injury? A woman, by ſo offering vio- 
lence to her own body, turned her cruelty againft 
herſelf; but Oppianicus exerciſed the ſame villiany 
by excruciating with poiſon the body of another.”” 

Let it not be thought, that what I ſay here is 
the ſame, though like, what was ſaid in the place 
of arguments, concerning the inferring of greater 
From leſs. There the buſineſs is to prove, here to 
amplify; and Cicero's deſign in the above com- 
pariſon, is not ſo much to prove that Oppianicus 
was guilty of a crime, as to ſhew that his crime was 
enormous. 

There is then a certain vicinity in things, tho” 
different; and for this reaſon I ſhall here repeat an 
example | made uſe of in the place of arguments, 
but not in the view there cited, in order to make 
appear, that in aggravating things, not only the 
whole of a fact is compared with another whole, 
but alſo parts with parts: Publius Scipio, that 
great man, that worthy pontiff, could, though in 
a private capacity, have killed Tiberius Gracchus 
{or ſcheming ſome flight alterations in ſtate- affairs; 
and ſhall we conſuls be not able to effect any thing 
againſt Cataline, who is well known to meditate 
nothing leſs than ravaging the whole world with 
fire and ſword,” Here Cataline, is compared with 
Gracchus; the ſtate of the republic, with the 
whole world; a flight change, with ſlaughter, fire, 
and devaſtation; and a private man with conſuls. 
All which particulars may furniſh copious matter 
for amplification, 


III. The 
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III. The amplification, which I ſaid was con- 
ducted by ratiocination or induction, requires to be 
examined into, as to its being properly ſignified. 
Not that I am ſollicitous about the term, ſo the 
thing itſelf appears to thoſe who are inclined to 
learn. I have, however, uſed it, becauſe this ſort 
of amplification is placed in one thing, and has its 
effect in another; becauſe allo one thing is aggra- 
vated, to corroborate the other; and then this 
other is inferred from it. Cicero reproaching An- 
tony with his drunkenneſs and vomiting : “ And 
you, cries he, with that throat, with thoſe ſides, 
and with that robuſt gladiator-frame of body.” 
What are throat and ſides to drunkenneſs? They 
are not idle. For by making an eſtimate of their 
powers, we ſhall be alſo able to make an eſtimate 
of the quantity of wine he had quaſſed at the mar- 
riage-feaſt of Hippia, which, with all his gladia- 
tor ſtrength of body, he was neither able to bear 
nor to digeſt. It therefore one thing is deduced 
from another, the name of induction will be here 
neither improper nor unuſual. 

This manner of amplification may be the re- 
ſult alſo of enſuing circumſtances; for it may be 
inferred according to the foregoing example, that 
Antony muſt have drank to a prodigious excels, 
becauſe his vomiting was neither the effect of 
chance, nor indiſpoſition, as ſometimes might hap- 
pen; but of neceſſity, which compelled him to 
commit ſuch an indecency in a place and time, 
when it was unpardonable ; and becauſe likewiſe 
a night was not capable of allaying the fumes of 
the meats and wine he had gorged himſelf with, 
their irritation, even to the next day, continuing 
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to act upon his overcharged, tho' ſtrong ſto- 
mach. 

The ſame may ariſe too from preceding cir- 
cumſtances ; for when olus, intreated by Juno 
to raiſe a ſtorm, 


——- — turn'd his ſpear and puſh'd 
The hollow mountain's fide ; out ruſh the winds, 
Thronging, where way they find, TRAPP. 


it appears how great the ſtorm was likely to be. 

Is it not alſo an amplification by induction, 
when having filled minds with the moſt indignant 
emotions againſt certain atrocious crimes, we then 
deſignedly extenuate them, that what follows may 
ſeem more enormous? So Cicero did in one of 
his pleadings againſt * Verres : * Theſe are but 
light and trivial crimes in a man of his abandoned 
diſpoſition. The captain of a man of war eſcap- 
ed being whipt by making him a handſome pre- 
ſent : this was quite humane in him. Another 
to ſave himſelf from being beheaded, gave a large 


ſum of money : this was quite cuſtomary.” Did 


he not uſe this manner of reaſoning, that the au- 
dience might underſtand fram it, how great the 
crime to be inferred was, when theſe compared 
to it were only as ſo many acts of humanity, 
ſo many of his uſual practices? 

To the ſame Kind of amplification may be re- 
ferred the praiſes we beſtow upon one thing, in 
the view of enhancing the merits of another. Thus, 
we extol the exploits of Annibal, to aggrandize 


* Ver. vii. 116. 


thoſe 
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thoſe of Scipio; and we admire the valour of the 
Gauls and Germans to exalt the glory of Cæſar. 
Again, the ſame kind of amplification is dedu- 
cible from what is ſaid relatively to a thing, tho? 
it does not ſeem expreſsly to regard it, The Tro- 
Jan “ chieftans conferring together about the ſitua- 
tion of their affairs, think it no diſparagement to 


the Greeks or themſelves, to have ſuffered ſo ma- 


ny ills for ſo long a time, on account of the beau- 
ty of Helen. What ſort of beauty muſt we then 
fancy this of Helen to be? It is not Paris that 
induced her to elope with him, who gives this 
opinion; it is not a hot-headed youth, or one of 
no conſequence. They are old men, renowned 
for wiſdom, and Priam's counſellors. The king 
himſelf, tho? exhauſted by a ten year's ſiege, tho” 
he had loſt ſo many children by ſo ruinous a war, 
and tho' he then was ſtanding on the precipice of 
his deſtruction: he, who ought to have deteſted ; 
he, who ought to have abominated that beauty, 
to him the ſource of ſo many tears: the king him- 
ſelf, J fay, hears all this, and calling her his daugh- 
ter, makes her ſit down by him, exculpates her, 
nd cannot think that ſhe is the cauſe of his mis- 
fortunes. 

Still Keeping amplification by induction in view, 
we are led to conſider the extraordinary ſtrength 
and ſtature of the heroes of former times, from the 
enormous ſize and weight of their armour. Of 
this ſort was the Þ buckler of Ajax, and the lance 
of Þ Achilles. How Virgil ſhines in this induc- 
tive perfection, may be ſcen by the deſcription he 


* Il. Book iii. 146. &c. Þ+ II. B. vii. 219. 
t Il. B. xvi. 140. 
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gives us of his Cyclops. For how huge muſt 1 
conceive that body to be, the hand of which could 
manage as a walking ſtick a * pine-tree lopped 
of its branches ? And according to another paſ- 
fage of the ſame poet, what muſt we think of the 
ſtrength and ſize of Demoleos, whoſe coat of matl 
was ſo heavy, that two of the ſtrangeſt men could 
ſcarce carry it on their ſhoulders ; yet was fo far 
from embaraſſing Demoleos, that even with it on 
he could purſue the Trojans to their ramparts ? 

Could Cicero imagine any thing ſtronger, or 
point out better the luxury of Mark. Antony, than 
by ſaying : Lou might have ſeen the beds in 
the lodges of his ſlaves covered with Pompey's 
richeſt tapeſtries ?” The lodges of ſlaves decorat- 
ed with tapeſtry, and the richelt tapeſtry of the 


great Pompey ! Nothing beyond this can be ſaid; 


yet, if luxury reigned to an exceſs amongſt flaves, 
it muſt of conſequence be infinite in the maſter. 

This is like what is called emphaſis; but the 
emphaſis forms conjectures from words, and this 
from things, whereby it is ſtronger, as things are 
more efficacious than words. 

IV. To amplification may likewiſe be aſcribed 
a certain aſſemblage of words and thoughts, all 
trending to enforce the ſame thing; for tho' they 
do not aſcend by degrees, ſtill the object is mag- 
nified by this accumulation.“ What, Þ Tubero, 
was your naked ſword doing in the battle of Phar- 
ſalia ? Whoſe ſide would it's point pierce ? What 
was the intention of your weapons ? What did you 


* Trunca manum pinus regit. /En. in. 659, 
+ Curſu palantes Troas agebat? En. v. 65. 
1 Pro. Lig. n. g. 


deſign 
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deſign yourſelf ? What did your eyes ſeek after? 
What was the action of your hands? What the 
ardour of your mind? What did you deſire ? 
Whar did you wiſh for?“ This is like a figure 
called “ coacervation; but in it many things are 
heaped on each other, whereas here there is only 
a multiplication of one thing. This ſort of am- 
plification is uſually made to riſe by words run- 
ning higher and higher : © Near + him ſtood 
the door-keeper of the priſon, the prætor's execu- 
tioner, the death and terror of our allies and fel- 
low. citizens, his marſhal Sextius.“ 

The ſame is nearly the way of diminiſhing 
things, there being as many ſteps for coming down 
as going up. I ſhall therefore content myſelf 
with one example from Cicero, who thus ſpeaks 
of an oration held by Rullus : “ Some 4 few, 
however, who happened to ſtand near him, ſap- 
poſed that he wanted to ſay ſomething or other 
concerning the manner of agriculture,” If Cicero 
deſigned to prove that Rullus was not underſtood, 
it was a diminution ; if he had a mind to exag- 
gerate the obſcurity of his ſpeech, it was an incre- 
ment. | 

I know that the hyperbole may alſo ſeem to 
ſome a ſpecies of amplification, being very proper 
tor either magnifying or diminiſhing things : But 
by going beyond the truth and nature of a thing, 


it is different from amplification, and therefore its 


place is among tropes. Theſe I ſhould immedi- 
ately ſubjoin, was not their uſe in matters of elo- 


E oura oc; 7 Verr. Vit, 117. 
4 Apr ii. 13. | 
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cution, peculiar to themſelves, as not conſiſting 
of proper, but metaphorical words. 

In the mean time, it may not be amiſs to ſe- 
cond, in ſome degree, the taſte and inclination of 
the public, by not omitting to make ſome reflec- 
tions on thoughts, a beauty, which moſt now judge 


to be the principal, if not the only ornament, of 
a diſcourſe. 


LM 


CEE APY; 
Of Thoughts. 


I. How many kinds of thoughts there are.—Senten- - 


tia, or n. — Enthymeme, and Epiphoneme.— 
Nonun, —Clauſula,—l. Some ſeek after nothing 
but thoughts. — Others condemn them intirely.— 
Neither think right. 


I, HE ancient Latins ſignified by the word 

© ſententia” whatever they conceived or 
felt in their minds. Beſides being taken very of- 
ten in this ſenſe by orators, we ſtill obſerve ſome 
remains of this firſt ſignification in ordinary uſe. 
For if we affirm any thing upon * oath ; if we 
felicitate perſons upon any particular occaſion, we 
uſe this word to denote that we ſpeak from the ſin- 
cerity of our heart. The word ** ſenſa” too, had 
often the ſame meaning. Senſus' I ſuppoſe, re- 
gards certain organs of the body, ſo denominated ; 


Ex animi noſtri ſententia : the form of ſwearing among the 
aneient Romans: non enim falſum jurare pejerare e, ſed cum 
ex animi tui ſentcutia juraris, Cic. de Officus, 


but 
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but uſe will now have us call the conceptions of 
the mind ** ſenſus” ; and the ingenious and ſhinin 
thoughts by which we wind up our periods, “ ſen. 
tentiæ. They are not ſo frequently met with in 
the writings of the ancients, but in our times th 
have been carried to an exceſs. I therefore think 
it will be right to diſtinguiſh their different kinds, 
and ſay ſomething of the uſe that may be made of 
them. 

The moſt ancient are ſuch as are properly called 
ſentences, to which the Greeks give the name 
yuan; and both names have been adopted from 
their being like counſels given, or decrees deciſive 
of the nature of a thing. The ſentence may be 
therefore a ſaying univerſally true and laudable, 
even when not applied to a ſubject. Sometimes it 
relates only to a thing, as * nothing gains hearts 
ſo much as goodneſs.” Sometimes to a perſon, 
as this thought of Domitius Afer : © A prince, 
who deſires to know all things, muſt have a great 
many things to pardon,” 

The ſentence has ſometimes been obſerved to be 
ſimple, as the juſt mentioned ; ſometimes accom- 
panied with a reaſon ; as, In every“ ſtrife, the 
ſtronger, tho' injured, ſeems always to be the ag- 
greſſor, on no other account, than becauſe he is 
the ſtronger.” Sometimes double, as“ complai- 
ſance procures friends, truth hatred.” .. That 
is remarkable which ariſes from diverſities, as, 
«© death is not an evil, but the approaches of 
death are terrible.” But ſome other ſentences, as 
the following, are conceived in a direct manner, 


* Saluſt, in the ſpeech of Micipſa to Jugurtha, 
+ Terence, Andr, 
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as © the miſer wants as much what he has, as 
what he has not.” Others become more forcible 
by a + figure making a change in the manner: 
as, is J it ſo wretched a thing to die? This 
thought is ſtronger than if one ſhould ſay, direct- 
ty, death is not ſo wretched a thing.“ The 
fame may be ſaid of an indeterminate thought, 
which becomes proper by application; ſo inſtead 
of obſerving in a direct and general manner, 
«*< that it 1s eaſier to deſtroy a man, than to ſave 


him,” Medea expreſſes herſelf more vehemently 
in Ovid : 


$ © Save him I could, and doſt thou vaialy aſk, 
It I can him deſtroy ?” 


Cicero applies it to the perſon: Your {| fortune, 
Cæſar, has nothing more illuſtrious than to have 


it in your power; nor your nature any thing bet- 
ter than to be willing to ſave unfortunate men 
from ruin.” Thus does he attribute to the per- 
ſon, what was proper to things. 

We muſt be careful in regard to theſe thoughts, 
and this upon all occaſions, that they may not be 
too frequent, nor viſibly falſe, nor hazarded in- 
diſcriminately by every one. They are more be- 
coming in the mouth of thoſe who are reſpectable 
by their authority, that ſo the perſon may add ta 
the weight of the thing. For who ſhould endure 
2 boy, or youth, or ſome mean and pitiful perſon, 


P. Syrus. | 


+ This figure from making this change, is called comnutatis; 
1 En. xii. 646. 


$ Servare potui, pedere an poſſim1ogas ? || Pro, Lig. 38: 
to» 
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to judge of the juſtneſs of ſpeaking, and affect 
the deciſive air and tone of a maſter? 

Whatever likewiſe we conceive in the mind is 
an enthymeme, which is properly a thought ariſ- 
ing from contraries, and therefore ſeems to excell 
among all others; as, by mentioning the“ Poet, 
we ſpecify Homer; and the City, we ſpecify Rome; 
both being ſo called by excellence. The enthy- 
meme is not always uſed for the purpoſe of form- 
ing an argument, but ſometimes for ornament 
fake, as by Cicero for Ligarius: “ Shall they, 
Czſar, whoſe impunity is an honour to your cle- 
mency, be the very perſons to importune you moſt 
to cruel meaſures ?” This he + obſerves, not 
with the view of enforcing a new reaſon, having 
before ſhewn the injuſtice of the proceeding ; but 
he adds it as a reflection to the cloſe of the argu- 
ment, in the way of epiphoneme, which is not ſo 
much a proof, as a laſt inſulting over an adver- 
ſary ; or rather, an exclamation made in the wind- 
ing up on a thing already related or proved, as in 
this verſe of Virgil, 


© So þ vaſt the work to raiſe the Roman ſtate!” 
TRAPP. 


* A thought from contraries is properly called an enthy- 
meme, by ſeeming to be eminent above other kinds of enthy- 
menes ;; as by the Poet, Homer is underſtood ; and by the City, 
Rome; becauſe Homer is ſuperior among poets, and Rome 
among cities. This place is taken from the Topics of Tully, 
n. 95. 
{This thought, which is from contraries, is not uſed as a 
2 neither is it a new reaſon, and unlike thoſe before al- 
edged by Cicero; but is ſubjoined by way of ornament, after- 
Cicero had proved by other arguments that Tubero's accuſa- 
tion was unjuſt, 
| - Zn. 1. 37. 
Or 
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or in this reflection of Cicero, the “ honeſt 
young man, choſe rather to commit a dangerous 
action, than to be conſenting to one which muſt 
have made him infamous. 


There is a thing, called by our moderns yvonues 


by which we may underſtand every idea of the 
mind; but they have given it this name to ſignify 
ſomething they would have underſtood, but not 
expreſſed. Of this ſort is the ſaying of a ſiſter in 
regard to her brother, whom ſhe had redeemed 
ſeveral times from his engagements with gladiators, 
and who had brought an action againſt her on the 
law of talio, for cutting off his thumb whilſt he 
ſlept, to make him incapable of fighting: Be- 
gone, ſaid ſhe z you Þ deſerve indeed to have your 
hand whole and intire ;” meaning you deſerve 
during your whole life to follow the infamous 
profeſſion of a prize-fighter, | 

Some account is alſo made of the © clauſula,” 
which if it be what we call concluſion, or winding 
up, it is right, and neceſſary in ſome parts; ſuch 
is that of Cicero: * Vou muſt therefore, Tu- 
bero, begin by confeſſing your own fault, before 
you find any thing amiſs in Ligarius.“ But our 


Pro Mil. n. q. 

+ There were ſome in the confraternity of prize - fighters, as 
hirelings, who were obliged to fight ſometimes even againſt 
their will. This perſon had often been bought off by his ſiſter; 
till having a mighty deſire for fighting, he could not help en- 
tering into new engagements, His filter therefore cut off his 


thumb to prevent bis fighting more. So Atticus boaſted, as we 


find related by Cornelius Nepos, that he had never been recon- 
ciled to his mother, whom he buried at the years of ninety, 
himſelf being then ſixty-ſeven ; whereby he ſignified that there 
was never any difference between them, 

t Pro Lig. n. 2. 


1 moderns 
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moderns think otherwiſe : they would have every 
paſſage, every paragraph at the end of it, ſtrike 
the ear with ſome ſingularity of thought. They 
fancy it quite ſcandalous to draw breath in any 
place that does not court applauſe. Hence thoſe 
little trifling points of flimſey wit, which they are 
obliged to ſeek after out of their ſubject; ir being 
impoſſible there ſhould be ſo many good thoughts 
as there are periods in an oration. . . 

The repeating of a word twice may be produc- 
tive of ſome beauty in a thought, as in a letter 
written by Seneca, which Nero ſent to the ſenate 
on the killing of his mother: Salvum me eſſe 
adhuc nec credo, nec gaudeo z” I am aſſured, 
that I need not now be under any apprehenſion 
that my life is in danger ; but I can neither believe 
ſo as yet, nor rejoice on that account.” The 
thought is more beautiful when conceived by con- 
traries: 1 * well know whom I ought to avoid, 
but I know not whom I ought to foilow.” 

I find no fault with thoughts that are juft and 
fall in properly ; but how many are there who are 
overfond of their little inventions, which tho? they 


may at firſt ſight flatter with a ſhew of wit, yet on 


a curſory examination, will be found filly and ri- 
diculous. Of this ſort may be the cold reflection 
oh a man, who, having ſuffered ſhipwreck, and 
ſome time before having been a bankrupt on ac- 
count of the bad produce of his farm, is ſuppoſed 
to be intent on hanging himſelf through deſpair 
of a better fortune: © He, to whom neither the 
earth, nor the ſea, have afforded a place of refuge, 


* Cicero's Epiſtles to Atticus, B. viii. Ep. 7. concerning 
Pompey and Cæſar. 
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let him try whether the air will prove a more fa- 
vourable element.” Or this, on a madman, to 
whom his father adminiſtered poiſon, on account 
of his eating his fleſh : *© He, who could devour 
that, ought to ſwallow this,” Or this other, on 
a glutton, ſuppoſed to have formed a reſolution 
of dying by hunger: Les, tye a rope about 
your neck; you may well be angry with your gul- 
let, or rather take poiſon, a glutton ought to die 
in the act of ſwallowing down ſomething.” There 
would be no end, if I was to animadvert upon 
all the forms of falſe brilliancy in thoughts, which 
have been adopted by our corruptors of eloquence. 
Let us rather then ſtop at an obſervation, which 


ſeems more neceſſary. 


II. There are two different opinions concern- 
ing the uſe that ought to be made of ingenious 
thoughts. Some think there can never be enough 
of them ; others intirely proſcribe them. Nei- 
ther opinion is to my liking. 

From being too crouded they obſtruct and hurt 
one another, as appears by all things cloſe ſown 
and planted, of which none can ſhoot to a juſt ſize, 
for want of room to grow in. A piece of painting 
can have no relief, without a proper adjuſting of 
ſhades and lights ; and therefore the maſters in this 
art, when they have defigned ſeveral figures on the 
ſame canvaſs, are careful in keeping diſtin& ſpaces, 
that the ſhades may not fall directly on the bodies, 

This exuberance alſo muſt neceſſarily make a 
ſpeech deſultory and full of ſtops. For every 
thought has in itſelf a complete meaning, after 
which begins neceſſarily another. Whence the 
diſcourſe, looſe and disjoined, and compoſed not 

I of 
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of limbs but ſcraps, muſt of conſequence be de- 
ficient in regularity of ſtructure, not unlike bodies 
of a round figure which cannot admit of being 
properly joined together. 

The colouring beſides of the ſtyle, how brilli- 


ant ſoever, is notwithſtanding ſtrangely deformed 


by a multiplicity and variety of ſpots. As there- 
fore a * knot of purple affixed to its proper place, 
adds grace and elegancy to a robe, which would 
appear ridiculous if interſperſed with knots of dif- 
ferent colours; ſo, tho' theſe thoughts ſhine and 
ſeem to ſtand out a little, yet may they well be 
reſembled, not to the blaze of a flame, but to 
ſparkles guſhing out amidſt ſmoke. And where 
the whole diſcourſe becomes luminous, they can-— 
not indeed appear, as the ſtars ceaſe to be viſible 
where the ſun ſhines; and ſuch as riſe by reiterated 
and ſmall efforts, will at beſt be but uneven, pre- 
ſenting, as it were, a craggy ſurface : neither will 
they excite admiration by any degree of eminency, 
whilſt at the ſame time they mult loſe the graces of 
plainneſs. 

It happens too, that they who hunt after nothing 
but thoughts, muſt neceſſarily hazard many that 
are trivial, cold, and ſilly; for there can be no 
choice amidſt ſo great a number. We therefore 
ſee ſome ſo infatuared in this reſpect, as to ſet off 
with a thought both their diviſion and arguments, 
and cloſe them in the ſame whimſical manner: 
* Yes, thou adulterer, thou didſt kill thy wife: 
If thou hadſt only repudiated her, thou wouldſt 


Certain knots or tufts of purple, inſerted in the robes of 
ſenators, were called Clawi, as being like the heads of nails. 


They were reputed a great ornament to them, as perhaps ſpots 
of erming are now 1n royal mantles, &c, 
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not have been excuſable.” A divifion. © Are 
you willing to be convinced, Sir, that this philter 
was poilon ? It this unfortunate man had not ta- 
ken it, he ſtill would have been living.” An ar- 


gument. And indeed, moſt of our moderns do 


not ſo much expreſs many thoughts, as ſay all 
things in the way of thoughts. 

For this reaſon, ſome have given their genius 2 
quite contrary bent, avoiding and dreading all 
theſe engaging charms of eloquent compoſition, 
and approving nothing but what is plain, humble, 
and without the leaſt ſhew of an attempt to riſe. 
Thus through the fear of falling, they always 
grovel. Yet what fo faulty in a good thought? 
Is it not of fervice to the cauſe ? Is it not of weight 
with the ; Juoge | ? And does it not recommend the 
ſpeaker ? 

Still you urge that it is a ſomething which the 
ancients did not uſe, What term of antiquity 
will you be pleaſed to aſſign for this? If the moſt 
remote, we mult then condemn Demoſthenes, who 
ennobled Hloquence with many graces unknown 


before his time. And how ſhall one approve of 
Cicero, who thinks there ſhould be no deviation 


from the manner of Cato and the Gracchi? Bur 
even before theſe there was a plainer way of ſpeak- 
ing. 

For my part, I look upon theſe luminaries of 
an oration, as ſo many eycs planted in eloquence, 
But I would not have eyes diſſeminated all over 
the body, left they might obſtruct other limbs in 
performing their reſpective functions. However, 


of the two extremes, I ſhould prefer the ancient 


unpoliſhed manner, to modern licentiouſaeſs. But 
a medium 


| 
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a medium may be kept, as a proper ſtandard ; juſt 
like an elegance without reproof in the pleaſures 
of the table, in our wearing-apparel, and furni- 
ture, which we ſhould endeavour, as much as poſ- 
ſible, to preſerve in the ſame juſt correſpondence 
with virtue, Above all, let our care aim at be- 
ing free from faults, leſt ſtriving to be better than 
the ancients, we fall into a worle extreme. 

I ſhall now ſpeak of tropes, which I ſaid was 
the next part. Some of our moſt famous authors 
have called them“ motions.” It is uſual with gram- 
marians to deliver precepts upon them ; but in 
ſpeaking of the uſes they are appropriated to, 1 
deferred entering into a more ample diſcuſſion in 
regard to them, as thinking their nature ſuited 
better the ornaments of diſcourſe : Having there- 
fore reſerved them for a more conſiderable place in 
this work, I ſhall now treat of them in the fol- 
_ lowing chapter. 


C-MA PP: FL 
Of Tropes. 


Tropes are of two ſorts. I. Some are made wſe of 


for fignification ſake, as the metaphor, ſynecdoche, 
 metonymy, antonomaſia, onomatopoita, and cata- 
cbreſis. II. Others for the ſake of ornament, as 
the epithet, allegory, enigma, irony, paraphraſe, 
byperbaton, and hyperbole. 


A trope is the change of a word or ſpeech from 
its proper ſignification to another, in order to 


Of 19 95 ſee Cic. lib. iii. de Orat. n. 155, 170. 
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greater perfection. The genus, ſpecies, number, 


ſubordination, and relation of tropes, have given 


riſe to diſputes, which are not likely to be ever 
decided, either by grammarians among themſelves, 
or between them and philoſophers. Their conten- 
tious cavils being, however, of no ſervice to the 
orator, we ſhall paſs them by in ſilence, and at- 
tend only to the nature of ſuch tropes as are ne- 
ceſſary, and moſt in uſe ; and in theſe too, ſhall 
content ourſelves with obſerving, that ſome are 
adopted for the ſake of ſignification, and ſome for 
the ſake of ornament ; that others take place in 
proper words, and others in metaphorical ; and 
that by them not only the form of words is chang- 
ed, but alſo that of their ſenſe and compoſition, 
For which reaſon thoſe ſeem to me to have been 
miſtaken, who believed no other to be tropes, 
than ſuch in which one word is put for another. 
] am not indeed ignorant that the tropes uſed as 
ſignificative are ornamental; but the ſame cannot 
be ſaid indifcriminately of all, ſome of them being 
intirely calculated for ornament. 

I. Let us therefore begin with that which moſt 
frequently occurs, and is alſo the moſt beautiful ; 
I mean the tranſlation, which the Greeks call me- 
taphor. Nature has fo adapted it to us, that the 
illiterate, without thinking of it, often uſe it; and 
it is likewiſe ſo pleaſing and graceful, that in the 
fineſt ſpeech it will always ſhine forth by its own 
light, It cannot be vulgar, nor low, nor diſ- 
agreeable, ſo it be properly applied. It adds alfo 
to the copiouſneſs of language by changing what 


is harſh ang! unſeemly in ir, or borrowing what 


1 
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it is deficient in; and what is moſt diffioult of all, 
it provides every thing with an appellation. 

A name or word is therefore transferred from 
the place in which it is proper, into that where 
either a proper word is wanting, or the metaphori- 
cal is better than the proper. This we do through 
neceſſity, or to expreſs a thing more emphatically, 
or, as 1 ſaid, for ornament ſake. Where none 
of theſe ſhall happen, the metaphor will be im- 
proper. Peaſants ſay through neceſſity the“ vines 
bud;“ for what elſe could they ſay ? They ſay alſo 
that a field of corn is dry or thirſty,” and that 
© fruit trees are ſick.” Neceſſity makes us ſay 
that ſuch a man is hard or rough,” there being 
no proper name for expreſſing theſe diſpoſitions of 
the mind; but when we ſay one is “ inflamed 
with anger, fired with luſt, fallen into error,“ we 
expreſs the nature of theſe things in a more ſignifi- 
cant manner; for not one of them is more proper 
in its own words than in theſe borrowed ones. 
There are others for the purpoſe of ornament, as 
* the light of the bar, the ſplendour of birth, the 
ſtorms that rage in the aſſemblies of the people, 
and floods of eloquence.” Cicero, in his oration 
for Milo, calls Clodius the“ fountain of his glory;“ 
and in another paſſage calls him the harveſt and 
ſubject of the ſame glory.“ 

In the whole, the metaphor is ſhorter than the 
ſimilitude; and the difference between them is, 
that the one is compared to the thing we have a 
mind to expreſs, and the other is ſaid for the thing 
itſelf, When I ſay of a man, that he fought like 


®* Gemmant vitts. 


G 4 a lion, 
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a lion, it is a compariſon ; but when I ſay, that 
he is a lion, it becomes a metaphor. 

It ſeems we may diſtinguiſh particularly four 
ſorts of metaphors; the firſt, when in regard ta 
animal beings we put one word for another, as if 
in ſpeaking of the rider of a horſe it ſhould be faid : 
The governor curbed the horſe with all his 
might;“ or, as Livy ſays, © that Cato made 
a practice of barking at Scipio.” The ſecond, 
when inanimate things are taken for others of the 
ſame kind; as He R loos'd the navy's reins." 
The third, when inanimate things are ſubſtituted 
for animate, as Was it the ſword or deſtiny that 
diſmayed tne Grecian valour ?” The fourth, when 
the contrary happens; as The 4 ſhepherd quite 
ignorant of the matter, in amazement hears the 
noiſe from the top of the rock.” Thele tropesg 
give occaſion to a wonderful ſublimity in the man- 
ner of expreſſion, and more eſpecially when they 
are boldly hazarded, and the metaphor lends a fort 
of life and action to inanimate things, as where 
Virgil ſays 

$ Araxes' ſtream 
Indignant with a bridge to be confin'd. 
T Apr. 


And Cicero: © What, Tubero, was your naked 
ſword doing in the battle of Pharſalia? Whoſe fide 


lib xxxvii. n. 54. 

+ An. vi. 1. 

t En. ii. 307. It does not appear, fays Rollin, by this 
example, where the animate thing is taken for the inanimate z 

nleſs perhaps, becauſe vertex, which is the crown of the 
head is taken for the top of the mountain. 

$ En. viii. 728. 

| Pro Lig. n. g. 
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did its point aim at? What was the ſenſe of your 
weapons ?” Virgil ſometimes uſes a double meta- 
phor z as * ** With mortal poiſon arm'd the ſteel,” 
For ſteel armed is a metaphor, and “ armed with 
poiſon” is another. Y 

Now, as a moderate and proper uſe of the me- 
taphor illuſtrates a diſcourſe with beauties; fo, 
when uſed too often, it obſcures and makes its te- 
dious ; and when continued, it terminates. in alle- 
gories and ænigmas. Some metaphors are rather 
low, as that of * a + wart of ſtone” before men- 
tioned; and ſome others are ſordid, for though 
Cicero properly expreſſed himſelf in ſaying © The 
ſink of the republic,” meaning the baſe and filthy 
diſpoſition of bad citizens; yet I therefore ſhould 
not approve of this other expreſſion of an ancient 
orator: Lou lanced the impoſtumes of the re- 
public;” and Cicero himſelf would have us avoid 
all metaphors that convey an idea of naſtineſs of 
any kind, as Glaucia, the kennel of the ſe- 
nate; as alſo, ſuch as are overſtrained, or that 
come ſhort of the due ſignification, as it oftener 
happens, or are grounded on a falſe ſimilitude ; 
of all which we may meet with but too many ex- 
amples, when we once know that they are faults. 
But the ſuperabundance of metaphors, is likewiſe 
vicious, and more eſpecially when of the ſame 
ſort. There are allo hard ones, as thoſe built on 
a diſtant ſimilitude: Horace & ſays ** The ſnow of 
the head,” to ſignify “grey hairs;” and 


* Zn ix. 223. 6 
} De Orat. iii. 163, and 164. 
$ Hor. I. iv. Od. 13. Capitis Nives, 


| Saxen eſt verrucca, 


* Grim 
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Grim“ Jove with hoary ſnow beſpues the Alps.” 


It is a great error to think, that the liberties al- 
lowable in poets, who refer all to the pleaſures of 
the ear and imagination, and are often obliged to 
have recourſe to different turns on account of mea- 
ſure, are alſo ſuitable to proſe. The authority of 
Homer ſhall not be a ſufficient ſanction to me to 
ſay in a pleading © The + ſhepherd of the people,” 
to ſignify a king: neither ſhall I ſay, *© Birds row 
with cheir wings,” though Virgil with great beauty 
uſed this way of ſpeaking in regard to bees and 
Dedalus. For every metaphor ought to find the 
place empty it takes poſſeſſion of; at leaſt, it 
ought to fill it better than the proper word it ex- 
cludes. 

What I here ſay of the metaphor, is applicable 
in a ſomewhat more extenſive ſenſe to the ſynec- 
doche; for the intent and uſe of the former is to 
ſtrike the mind by a ſenſible image, to charac- 
terize things, and to place them before the eyes ; 
but the latter can diverſify language, by making 
us from one underſtand many things, the whole 
from the part, the genus from the ſpecies, things 
that follow from things that go before, or vice 
verſa: all which are more allowable in poets, than 
orators, A roof for a houſe, a blade for a ſword, 
may be paſſable in proſe; but we cannot with 
equal propriety ſay a ſtern for a ſhip, or firr for a 
plank, or quadrupede for a horſe, as our poets 
have. We may, however, be indulged the li- 


* Jupiter hybernas. cana nive * Alpes, a verſe of Furius 
Bibaculus ridiculed by Horace. urius hyberaas, &c. Hor. I. 
11. Sat. 5. v. 4. 

+ II. n. 85. 
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berty of uſing the ſingular for the plural, and the 
plural for the ſingular. Livy often ſays, The 
Roman remained conqueror;” and Cicero writing 
to Brutus, ſays in the plural number, We de- 


ceived the people, and we appeared to be orators;“ 


though he only ſpoke of himſelf, This way is 
not. inelegant, and uſe has adopted it in conver- 
ſation. . 

The metonimy is not much different from the 
ſynecdoche. It conſiſts in ſubſtituting one name for 
another, and in aſſigning the cauſe for the effect, 
the inventor for the invention, and the deity for the 
thing it is ſuppoſed to preſide over, as Ceres for 
corn or bread, Neptune for the ſea; but vice 
ver/a the manner of expreſſion would ſeem harſh. 

It may not be amiſs to point out how far this 
trope may be allowed the orator. Vulcan is often 
ſaid for fire, and * Mars for war; but I doubt if 
the ſeverity of the bar would admit of uſing Ceres 
and Bacchus to ſignify bread and wine. That 
which contains is uſually taken for what is con- 


tained. Hence the expreſſions, “ drink a bottle; 


well policed cities; a happy age.“ But the re- 


verſe is ſeldom attempted but by poets, for what 


orator would preſume to ſay 


— — Next Ucalegon 
Blazes alofr. TRAPP. 


unleſs this be rather a metonimy of the poſſcſſor 
for what he poſleſſes, as a man may be ſaid to be 


eaten up, whoſe patrimony is ſquandered away. 


In the text, varie marte pugnatum, an elegant turn of lan- 
guage. 
+ En. ii. 311. 


Shewing 
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Shewing the cauſe from the effect is frequently 
done both by poets and orators. Horace“ ſays, 


— Wich equal foot, impartial fate 
Knocks at the cottage, and the palace gate. 
CREECH. 
And Þ Virgil, 
— Pale diſeaſes, querulous old age. 


And the orator may fay, blind anger, merry 
youth, ſlothiul indolence.*” . 

The antonomaſia is a trope that puts an equiva- 
lent in the place of a name. Poets ule it fre- 
quently, and ſometimes by a patronimical epithet, 
becauſe taking away the name to which it is ap- 
plied, it becomes an equivalent to it; as“ Ty- 
dides, Pelides,“ for the ſon of Tideus or Peleus: 
ſometimes by an attribute characteriſtic of the 
perſon, as 


Þ The fire of gods and king of men. 
TRaPP. 


to ſignify Jupiter: and ſometimes, by doing a 
thing which may denote the perſon ſpoken of, as 


— - $ on it place 
The Trojan arms, which in the chamber fixt 
That traytor left. Trapp, 


Orators make ſome uſe of it, though but ſel- 
dom. They cannot with propriety ſay Tydides, 
and Pelides; yet they may for Scipio, “ the de- 
ſtroyer of Numantia and Carthage; for Cicero, 


For. J. i. Od. 4, + En. vi. 275. 
En. i. 69, &c. S En. iv. 495 
2 the 
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the prince of the Roman eloquence.” Cicero 
himſelf uſed this liberty in his oration for Murena: 
It is not uſual with you to commit faults, ſays 
the experienced old man to the noble citizen; and 
if you chance to commit any, I ſhall be ſure to 
put you in mind of them.” Neither name is ex- 
preſſed, but both are underſtood. 

The onomatopeia, which is the liberty of in- 
venting names; for expreſſing ſome things, is 


ſcarce allowed us, though it be conſidered as one 


of the greateſt advantages of the Greek language. 
There have been, however, many words invented 
by the firſt authors of our language, in order to 
adapt ſounds to the nature of the affections they 
deſired to expreſs; and hence we may account for 
the origin of the words ** to bellow, to hifs, and 
to murmur.” Afterwards, as if this fund was 
exhauſted, we dared not to attempt any thing 
new, though many of the ancient words of this 
kind have ceaſed to be current; and hardly even 
are we allowed to form derivatives out of words 
in uſe, as“ Sullaturit, profcripturit, and laureati 
poſtes, for lauro coronati.” 

The catachreſis is therefore the more neceſſary, 
by its giving a name to things which have none of 
their own, Thus Virgil ſays, that the Greeks 
tired out by the length of the ſiege of Troy, 


_ — * an horſe erect 
Of mountain bulk, by Pallas' art divine. 
Ta Arr. 


And we read in our old tragic poets: * The 
lion is going to bring forth his young,” though 


En. Ul. 16. 
the 
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the lion is the * father. There are a thouſand 
examples of the ſort. So ** Acetabulum” is ſaid 
not only of a vinegar bottle, but of many others ; 
and “ pyxis” ſignifies not only a box of box-wood, 
but of any other matter; and the word“ parri- 
cide” is not only uſed for the murderer of his fa- 
ther, but alſo of his mother or brother, This 

trope muſt not be confounded with the metaphor, 
which is for things that have a name, whereas the 


catachreſis is for theſe that have not. 


IT. Other tropes are uſed, not ſo much for ſig- 
nification, and ſtrength of expreſſion, as for orna- 
ment. Such is the epithet, which is properly call- 
ed the appoſite, though ſome give it the name of 
ſequent. Poets uſe it oftener, and more freely 
than orators ; it being enough for them that the 
epithet agrees with the word it is affixed to, and 
therefore we excuſe in them the ſaying of white 
teeth and humid wine.” In proſe, every epithet 
that does not effect ſomething, is ſuperfluous. 
This appears by the manner of expreſſion being 
leſs without the help of the epithet, as O the 
abominable wickedneſs ! O the infamous Juſt !” 
Its chief beauty conſiſts in metaphors, as an un- 
bridled paſſion, mad piles of building ;” and it is 
commonly joined with other tropes, as where Vir- 
gil FT ſays, © ſhameful poverty, mournful old 
A 0 | 
” This is ſo neceſſary a ſort of ornament, that 
language ſeems graceleſs and naked without ir. 
However, a diſcourſe ſhould not be overcharged 
with many epithets, which muſt make it tedious, 


* The word lena, lioneſs, was not then {in uſe. 
+ Zn. vi. 276. Georg. iii. 67. 


and 
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and embaraſſed, like an army with a valet to every 
ſoldier, the number thus becoming double, but 
not the forces. Sometimes many epithets are made 
applicable to one word; as, 


— * Anchiſes, favour'd with the bed 
Of Venus, darling of the gods, and twice 
Reſcu'd from ruin'd Troy. TRaPP. 


But two epithets to one word after this manner, 
has no good effect even in verſe. 

The epithet, as making no change, does not 
ſeem to ſome to be properly a trope. For if you 
ſeparate what is ſo put by appoſition, from the 
word proper to it, it muſt ſignify ſomething of 
itſelf, and form an antonomaſia; if you fay, 
„he, who overthrew Numantia and Carthage,” 
it is an antonomaſia: if you add Scipio, it is an 
appoſite. As therefore the epithet mult ever be 
Joined with another word, it cannot properly be a 
trope. 

The allegory, which we interpret inverſion, 
ſays one thing and means another, and ſometimes 
quite the reverſe of what is ſaid. The + Ode of 
Horace, in which by + ſhip, he means the com- 
monwealth; by the agitations of ſtormy ſeas, 
civil wars; by a harbour, peace and concord ; 
may be an example of the firſt ſort of allegory, . . 
Orators often uſe it, but ſeldom pure and intire, 
as in the juſt cited example ; for they often mix 
1t up with words that make it clear and intelligi- 
ble. It is pure and intire in thoſe words of Cicero : 
] am ſurprized at, and I even pity that man, 


En. iii. 475. + Hor. I. i. Od. 14. 
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who has ſo hankering a deſire after calumny, that 
rather than refrain from it, he chooſes to ſink the 
veſſel in which himſelf fails.” But the mixt al- 
legory is more frequently uſed, as in this other 
example from * Cicero: © As for other ſtorms 
and tempeſts, I always believed Milo had no oc- 
caſion to be apprehenſive of any, except amidſt 
thole boiſterous waves of the Aſſemblies of the 
People.” It he had not added “ the Aſſemblies 
of the People,” it would have been a pure alle- 
gory ; but by fo doing, it became mixt, and in 
that manner it receives beauty from the borrowed 
words, and perſpicuity from the proper. 

But nothing has ſo beautiful an effect, as when 
there is an admixture. of a fimilitude, allegory, 
and metaphor. *© What + ſtreight, what lea, is 
ſubject to ſo many ſtorms, as the Aſſembly of the 
People ? The one, by ebbing and flowing, has 
not ſo many waves, ſuch changes, ſuch agitations, 
a3 the other, in paſſing its votes, has inconſtancy, 
trouble, and vexation. One day, one night, is 
enough to change the face of things : fometimes 
even the leaſt rumour, the leaſt noiſe, is a briſk 
gale of wind, wafting minds away, and ſhifting 
about all their former opinions.” 

Particular care ſhould be taken to end with the 
fame kind of metaphor we begin; for many hav- 
ing begun with a ftorm, end with a fire or down- 


fall; a ſhameful incongruity, and evident ſign cf 


a want of judgment. | 

The allegory likewiſe in familiar converſation 
ferves little wits for dilplaying their talents. Thoſe 
common expreſſions at the bar, to engage, to ſtrike 


Pro Mil. n. 5, + Pro Mur. 35. 
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home, to draw blood,” are all allegorical, and 


though often uſed, are not diſpleaſing. A new- 
neſs, change, and variety in ſtyle and manner, 
are well received, and become the more agreeable, 
as leſs expected ; yet here too ſhould a want of 
moderation be guarded againſt, as all theſe graces 
muſt be loſt by too much affectation. 

There is an allegory in“ examples when quot- 
ed without aſſigning a reaſon for them. Dio- 
nyſius at Corinth,” is a proverbial ſaying among 
the Greeks. There are multitudes of ſuch ex- 
amples. 

When the allegory is involved in obſcurity it 
becomes an enigma, which I muſt think indeed 
to be a vice, and for no other reaſon, than be- 
cauſe perſpicuity is a perfection. Poets, however, 
uſe it, as 


Say + where, and my Apollo thou ſhalt be, 
The ſky in breadth three ells, no more, extends, 
TRAP P. 


And ſometimes orators, as Cœlius, in ſaying a 
farthing 4 Clytemneſtra. 
The 


The ſenſe of this paſſage is, that examples frequently be- 
come allegorical, if 1 quoted as not to account for them by 
any illuſtration, The Lacedzmonians anſwered Philip, who 
had threatened them with a war, ** that Dennis was at Co- 
rinth ;” whereby they ſignifed to him the various ſhiftings of 
fortune, and that a man may fall from a high ſtation into great 
contempt. This Dennis was king of Sicily, and being ex- 
pelled the kingdon for his tyranny, was, for a livelihood, 
compelled to teach muſic and the belles lettres at Corinth. 

+ Eclog iii. 104. 

1 Clytemne/tra quadrantaria was ſaid allegorically to fignify 
an adultreſs or harlot ; for the gzadrans was formerly the ſtated 
purchaſe of her favours, That Clytemneſtra, Agamemnon's 

You, II. | H wife, 
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The allegory, that means quite the reverſe of 
what is ſaid, is properly an irony, and is under- 
ſtood from the tone of voice, the perſon's charac- 
ter, or nature of the thing. If the words diſagree 
with any of theſe particulars, it is plain their in- 
tention is different.. 

The paraphraſe is a trope, which explains by 
many words what may be ſaid in one, or fewer. 
It is called alſo circumlocution, and we ſometimes 
have recourſe to it, through neceſſity, to diſguiſe 
certain indecencies, or, as Salluſt ſays, ** to inti- 
mate our natural wants *.“ Sometimes it is entirely 
calculated for ornament, and with this view it is 
frequently uſed by poets, as in ＋ Virgil, 


*T was now the ſeaſon, when the firſt repoſe, 
Sweet gift of Gods, on weary mortals creeps. 


TRAPP, 
/ 


Orators uſe it too pretty often, but always expreſs- 
ed in a more ſuccin&t manner. In ſhort, what- 
ever may be ſaid in a few words, but in more, 
for ornament ſake, is a circumlocution, a name 
indeed, not ſeemingly very proper to ſpecify a 
beauty of diſcourſe, When the paraphraſe does 
not ſhew itſelf in the light of a beauty, it falls 
into a vice, called periſſology; becauſe in mat- 
ters of eloquence, whatever does not help is rather 
a hindrance. 

The hyperbaton likewiſe, or the tranſpofition 
of a word, which the manner and beauty of com- 
poſttion make often ſo neceſſary, is not undeſerv- 


wife, was debauched by the adulterer Agyſthus, is a well 
known ſtory. 


Ad requifiia nature. + An, ii. 268. 
ediy 
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edly ranked among the perfections of eloquence. 
For a diſcourſe often becomes rough, and harſh, 
and unconnected, and diſagreeable by chaſms, if 
the words are reduced to the neceſſity of their na- 
tural order; or if, as every word preſents itſelf, 
it is linked to the next enſuing, tho* it cannot 
be made to ſquare with them. Some mult there- 
fore be put back, others brought forward, and 
every one of them retain its ſuitable place, as dif- 
ferently ſhaped ſtones in a building. For we can 
heither cut words, nor poliſh them; in order to 
their more accurate junction, but we muſt uſe them 
ſuch as they are, and chooſe for them a proper 
ſituation, And, indeed, nothing ſo much contri- 
butes to harmonious cadence in an oration, as a 
Juſt change in the order of words. 

A tranſpoſition in two words only, is called an 
anaſtrophe, as ** mecum, ſecum,“ thus common- 
ly expreſſed, and quibus de rebus,” the ſtyle of 
orators and hiſtorians. But when for the ſake of 
beauty a word is tranſpoſed, which otherwiſe may 
ſeem as drawn out into greater length, it is then 
properly an hyperbaton : as animadverti, “ ju- 
dices, omnem accuſatoris orationem in duas divi- 
ſam eſſe partes.” The natural order, © in duas 
partes diviſam eſſe, would be harſh and graceleſs. 
Poets ſometimes, both tranſpoſe words, and di- 
vide them by a licence not allowable in prole, 
as : 


+ 66 Hyberboreo ſeptem ſubjecta trioni. . . 


The hyperbole, as a bolder ſort of ornament, I 
reſerved for the end. In quality of its being an 


* Pro Cluent. n. 1. + Geor. v. 381. 


H 2 exag- 
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exaggeration ſurpaſſing truth, it may be equally 
proper for augmentation and diminution. There 
are many ways of expreſſing ourſelves by the hy- 
perbole ; for we either ſay more than what hap- 
pened : as, by diſgorging the great quantity he 
had loaded his ſtomach with, he naſtied his bo- 
ſom, and the tribunal all over :* or, we magnify 
the reality of a thing, as 


＋ On each ſide mighty rocks; above the reſt 
Two threaten heav'n. TAP. 


or we may magnify things by a ſimilitude; 


- Þ The Cyclades uptorn, 
You would have thought were floating on the 
deep. TR APP. 


or by compariſon, as 


$ Swift ſhoots away, more ſwift than winds, or 
wings 


Of lightning. TRraPP. 
or by certain ſigns, as it were : 


She o'er the tops of untouch'd corn would fly, 
Skimming along, nor hurt the tender grain ; 
Or run, ſupported on a ſwelling wave, 

Thro' the mid ſea, nor tinge her nimble feet. 
TRAPP. 


or by a metaphor, as © flying” in the firſt verſe 
of the laſt example. 
© Philip ii. 63. I '+ En. H. 166, 


t An. viii 691, | En. v. 319. 
En. vii. 808. 


Some- 
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Sometimes an hyperbole is exaggerated by the 
ſuperaddition of another, as in Cicero againſt * An- 
tony: ** Is there a gulph, a Carybdis, which can 
be compared with the gluttony of that man ? 
What, do I ſpeak of a Carybdis ? If any ſuch ex- 
iſted, it was but a ſingle animal. The ocean, I 
believe indeed, is ſcarce capable of ſwallowing up 
in ſo ſhort a time, ſo many things, ſo different in 
nature, and produced in ſo many far diſtant 
places.” 

I think there is a very beautiful hyperbole in a 
book of Pindar, the prince of lyric poets, which 
he intituled Hymns, To give us an idea of the 
rapididity with which Hercules made an attack 
upon the Meropes, a people ſaid to have lived in 
the iſland of Cos, he does not compare him to 
fire, nor to wind, nor to the ſea, but to a thun- 
derbolt, as if theſe other things were too weak, 
and that thunder only could equal the hero's 
impetuoſity. Much in Pindar's manner, Cicero 
ſays in one of his ſpeeches againſt + Verres : 
** There lived for a good while in Sicily, not a 
Dennis, nor a Phalaris (for that iſland was for- 
merly remarkable for producing many and cruel 
tyrants) but a new ſort of menſter, compounded 
out of that ancient ſavageneſs, which had eſta- 
bliſhed its abode in the ſame parts. And indeed, 
I cannot think, that Carybdis or Scylla were ever 
ſo terrible to ſhipping, as that ſame monſter has 
been in the ſame ſtreights.“ 

There are as many ways of extenuating as mag- 
nifying by the hyperbole. The extreme leanneſs 
of a flock of ſheep is expreſſed in Virgil by | 

Philip ii. 67. 1 Verr. vii. 144. 
H 3 —- Thro' 
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*-—Thro' the ſkin their darting bones appear, 


and Cicero, in an epigram, makes a jeſt of Varro's 
etymology of the word “ fundus :" 


e Fundum Varro vocat, quem poſſim mittere 
funda : 
Ni tamen exciderit, qui cava funda patet.“ 


But even in the hyperbole we ſhould keep to a 
certain moderation; for though it ſurpaſſes belief, 
it ought not to be carried to an exceſs, as this 
would be a ready way to have it ſtigmatized with 
affectation. It is quite unneceſſary to obviate the 
many vices, being all of them toq well known, 
which ariſe from an abuſe in this particular, Ir is 
therefore enough to hint, that the hyperbole tells 
lies, but not with the defign of deceiving by the 
lies it tells. For which reaſon we ſhould be the 
more cautious in regard to the height decency 
may allow us to carry a thing to, in which we are 
ſenſible we are far from being credited. Its moſt 
frequent aim is to excite laughter, and if the laugh 
takes, it is commended as the ſally of a pleaſing 
fancy; if otherwiſe, the ridicule falls upon out- 
ſelves. | 

There is hardly any thing ſo much in uſe as the 
hyperbole, and the reaſon why the learned as wel] 
as the ignorant, the citizen as well as the clown, 
ſpeak in that ſtrain is, that all have naturally a 
defire implanted in them of magnifying and dimi- 
niſhing, and that no one ſeems contented with the 


9 Eclog. ii. 103. 
rea] 
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real truth. Vet is the hyperbole pardonable by 
our giving no poſitive aſſurance to enforce its cre- 
dibility; and it may be reckoned a beauty, fo of- 
ten as it is better to ſay more than leſs of a thing, 
when it is indeed extraordinary, and expreſſion 1s 
not able to equal it, I ſhall not enlarge farther on 
this head, having in my Treatiſe on the Cauſes of 
the Corruption of Eloquence, diſcuſſed in an am- 


ple manner whatever may be thought to relate 
to it. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of Figures. 


I. In what figures are different ſrom tropes. II. 
What a figure is. That figures are placed in 
thoughts or words. III. That figures of thoughts 
are conducive both in the way of proofs, and for 
moving the paſſions. 


I. AVING in the laſt book ſpoke of 

tropes, this next belongs to figures, on 
account of the natural connection of one with the 
other. Many have thought figures to be tropes ; 
becauſe, whether the latter are fo called from their 
extraordinary formation, or the change they make 
in the conſtruction of ſpeech, whence they have 
acquired their name ; it muſt be confeſſed that 
both qualities are likewiſe diſcoverable in figures. 
Their uſe too is the ſame, by adding force and 
beauty to things. On the other hand, there are 
not wanting who give the name of figures to tropes. 
.. For which reaſon we ſhould be moxe particular 
in ſpecifying the difference of both. A trope is 
therefore a manner of ſpeech, transferred from its 
natural and principal ſignification to another for 
the ſake of ornament : or, as moſt grammarians 


define it, a word, transferred from the place where 
it 
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it is proper, to that where it is not proper. But 
the figure, as its name imports, is a certain con- 
ſtruction of ſpeech removed from the common 
form and manner firſt preſenting itſelf. Where- 
fore in tropes words are put for other words.. 
but in figures nothing of the like happens, as a 
figure may exiſt in proper words, and theſe plac- 
ed in their natural order, 

IT. Authors diſpute with ſome warmth concern- 
ing the nature of figures, the number of their ge- 
nus, and the diverſity of their ſpecies. Let us 
therefore begin by examining what we ought to 
underſtand by a figure, which may ſignify two 
things ; firſt, any form of thought, which we may 
conlider as we do the forms of bodies, all of them, 
how conſtructed ſoever, having ſome ſort of exter- 
nal configuration. Secondly, (and this is pro- 
perly what we call a figure) a manner of thinking 
and ſpeaking, altered not without reaſon, from 
the ordinary and plain way, Juſt ſo, a body aſ- 
ſumes occaſionally different attitudes, as of fitting, 
lying down, and looking back. When therefore 
one in compoſition employs continually, or roo 
often the ſame caſes, tenſes, numbers, or even mea- 
ſure, we commonly adviſe him to diverſify the fi- 
gures of ſpeech for avoiding this diſagreeable uni- 
formity. Hereby we mean, as it were, that every 
part of ſpeech is figurative. By the ſame figure 
we expreſs an earneſtneſs in * running frequently 
about, as we do in often and much F reading. 
The action in both has a ſimilar tendency ; and 
thus, according to the firſt and common ſenſe, a 


® Curfitare, + LeAiiare, 
figure 
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figure is taken in, every thing may be ſaid to be 
figurative. 515 

But if certain habits, and, as it were, attitudes, 
are to be ſo called, we muſt then here take for fi- 
gure whatever by an oratorial or poetical turn de- 
parts from the plain and direct way of ſpeech; and 
hence will come true what we ſay, that ſuch a dif- 
courſe is deſtitute of figures, a conſiderable fault, 
and ſuch another is figurative. . Therefore a figure 
is a form of ſpeaking made to aſſume a new face 
by the contrivance of ſome art; and as all ſpeech 
conſiſts of thoughts and words, fo is every“ figure 
compoſed of theſe two parts. 

III. Now, as it is natural to conceive things 
before we utter them, ſo I ſhall firſt ſpeak of thoſe 
figures which belong to the mind. Their utility 
is ſo great and general, that there is no point of 
eloquence but they may with dignity illuſtrate. 
For, tho' in proofs it may not ſeem of any mo- 
ment in what figures things ſhould be expreſſed, 
yet they contribute to make credible what we ad- 
vance, and by them we imperceptibly inſinuate 
ourſelves into the minds of the judges. When 
gladiators fight, their direct blows are leſs dan- 
gerous, becaule ſeen coming and how aimed, and 
it is eaſy not only to avoid but to repel them; 
whereas back ſtrokes, and ſuch as have no certain 
aim, are leſs obſervable and harder to be avoided ; 
the great ſcience of this art conſiſting in making 
a feint at one place, and ſtriking another. So, 
an oration that is artleſs, fights by its weight, 
bulk, and impulſe ; but one engaging by the aid 


* Of the figures of thoughts and words, ſee Cic. de Orat, 
lib, iii. n. 201, 208, 
of 
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of figures, which are as ſo many feints, varies its 
attacks, one time taking the enemy in flank, an- 
other time in the rear, and ſometimes muſtering all 
its forces on one ſide, to ſurprizg all of a ſudden 
the place it finds unguarded. Beſides, nothing fo 
much as figures makes paſſions to have ſuch pre- 
vailing powers ; for if the motions of the face, 
the eyes, the hands, are powerful towards making 
impreſſions on minds, what force will not the 
countenance of the diſcourſe itſelf have, when con- 
formable to the effects we are willing to produce 
by it? Add to this, that the uſe of figurative 
ſpeech is a good recommendation of the orator's 
abilities, and withal is likely to make his pleading 
to be favourably received, whilſt at the ſame time 
it eaſes the fatigue of minds by the charms of va- 
riety, and facilitates the expreſſing of things with 


more decency and ſafety, , *, 


CHAP, 


— — = =». 
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CHA P. . 
Of the Figures of Thoughts. 


I. The figures of ſervice in proofs, are the interro- 
gation, the prolepfis, the dubilation, communica- 
tion, ſuſtentation, and permiſſion, II. The figures 
beſt adapred for augmenting the paſſions, are the 
exclamation, Tlappnoia, proſopopeia, apoſtrophe, 
hypotypofts, irony, apoſiopeſis, ethopoiia, the diſſem- 
bling of art, and the emphaſis. III. He explains 
what a figure is, and hereupon diſcuſſes ſome diſ- 
putes regarding their uſe, as 1. Whether it be ſafe 
to ſpeak openly. 2. Whether it be not decent. 
3. How far embelliſhment may be a motive. 


I. ET us begin with the figures that make 

the proof more forcible and vehement. 
There is a manner of interrogation which is ſim- 
ple, as 


— — * but in your turn 
At length inform me, who, and whence you are, 


And whither bound ? TRAPP. 


But figurative, ſo often as uſed, not ſo much for 
aſking, as preſſing: © Tubero, what was your 
naked {word doing in the battle of Pharſalia ?” 
And “ how long, 4 Cataline, will you abuſe our 
patience ? And “ do you not perceive that your 
fchemes are diſcovered ?” And the reſt of this paſ- 
ſage. This manner has much more fire and life 


® Zn. i. 373. Pro Lig. n. 9. I Catil. i. n. 1. 
1 than 
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than if he had cooly ſaid : © You have long abuſ- 
ed our patience ;” and “ all your ſchemes are diſ- 
covered” .. Sometimes the interrogation ſerves to 
make a perſon odious, as when Medea fays in 
* Seneca, 


Where muſt I go ? and where am I commanded ? 


Or, to excite compaſſion, as Sinon in 4 Virgil: 


— ——— What land, he cry'd, 
Or ſeas can now receive me ? TRraPe, 


This figure abounds with variety, and may like- 
wiſe be uſed for expreſſing indignation : 


t And who will Juno's deity adore 
Henceforth ? Or honour on my altars lay ? 
TR App. 


And admiration : 


—— 5 To what dire extremes 
Wilt not thou, ' execrable thirſt of gold 
Urge mortal breaſts ? Traer. 


And making a command more urgent : 


Will they not ruſh to arms? from all the 
town 
Purſue ? — | I Rapp. 


The anſwer likewiſe is not without a figure, when 
a perſon aſking one thing, is anſwered by another, 


*V. 453- | + Zn. ii. 69. 
1 £n.1. 52. n. iii. 56. 
n. iv. 595. | 
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which is more to the reſpondent's advantage; and 
this happens, either by aggravating a crime, as 
a witneſs being aſked, if he had received a baſ- 
tonading from the accuſed ?” * And I was inno- 
cent too,” anſwered he : or, by eluding an accu- 
ſation, which is a very common cale, as aſking, 
if you had killed that man? You anſwered, a 
robber : and if you had taken forcible poſſeſſion 
of that piece of ground ? You anſwered, my own. 

The dialogue ariſing from queſtions and an- 
ſwers to one's-ſelf, has uſually an agreeable effect, 
as in Cicero for Ligarius: Before whom is it 
that I ſo ſpeak ? Before Cæſar, who, tho' he well 
knew what I ſaid, yet reſtored me to the republic 
before he had ſeen me.” The interrogation in his 
oration for Cœlius is otherwiſe couched, as ſup- 
poſed coming from an indifferent perſon : * one 
will ſay : Is this your morality ? Is it thus you 
inſtruct youth?“ And the reſt of this paſſage, to 
which he anſwers : For my part, good firs ! 
if any one had that ſtrength of mind, that virtu- 
ous and chaſte difpoſition, &c.” To aſk, and to 
anſwer directly, without waiting for the party's 
explaining himſelf, is another form of interroga- 
tion: Did not you ſay you wanted a houle ? 
bur you had one. Did you not fay you had more 
than enough of money ? But you wanted money.” 
Some call this figure * ſubjection. . 

The prevention, which is called prolepſis, has 
a wonderful effect in a pleading, by anticipating 
what the adverfary may object againſt us. It is 
uſed in moſt parts of an oration, but efpecially in 
the exordium. . 


A ſub- joining, or annexing of the anſwer, 


The 
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The dubitation is a figure that makes the ora- 
tor to be believed in ſome meaſute, when he pre- 
tends to be at a loſs how to begin, and where to 
end; what he ought to ſay,. or what he ought to 
be ſilent upon. Examples of this figure occur 
every where, but one will be ſufficient : © For * 
my part, I confeſs, I know not on what fide to 
turn myſelf. Shall J deny that the judges were ſo 
infamous as to ſuffer themſelves to be corrupted, 
as”; 

The communication is not very different from 
the prolepſis, when we either conſult the adverſa- 
ries themſelves, as Domitius Afer in his defence 
of Cloantilla : In her preſent diſtreſs, ſhe nei- 
ther knows what may be permitted a woman, nor 
what is becoming in a wife. Chance perhaps has 
brought you here together, to rid her of her em- 
baraſſment. You, her brother! Ye, the friends 
of her father ! What are you pleaſed to adviſe her 
to do, and how to behave ?” Or, we deliberate, 
as it were, with the judges, which is commonly 
done: What do you adviſe?” And, © I aſk 
you what ought to be done? As Cato: Pri- 
thee, tell me, if you were in the ſame ſituation, 
what elſe would you have done ?” And in an- 
other place: Remember, that the common in- 
tereſt is concerned, and that you are made judges 
in the matter.” 

But ſometimes making a communication we 
add ſomething unexpected to it, which in itſelf is 
a figure; as Cicero does againſt + Verres : ** What 
next ? What, think you, he has been further guilty 
of? Perhaps ſome theft, ſome rapine ?” Then 


Pro Cluent. n. 4. + Verr, vii. 10. 
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when he had long kept in ſuſpenſe the minds df 
the judges, he added a crime by far more heinous. 
This Celſus calls “ ſuſtentation, of which there 
are two ſorts ; for, on the contrary, having often 
filled minds with the expectation of mighty mat- 
ters, we deſcend to ſomething, either of little mo- 
ment, or no way criminal. But as this uſually 
happens not ſo much by communication, others 
have called it a paradox, which is ſomething that 
was little expected. 

Permiſſion derives almoſt from the ſame ſource 
as communication, by leaving ſome things to the 
arbitration of the judges, and ſome others occa- 
ſionally to that of the adverſaries. . 

II. The figures, which are calculated for en- 
livening and giving ſtrength to the paſſions, are 
founded chiefly on a ſort of pretence ; for we of- 
ten pretend anger, joy, fear, admiration, grief, 
indignation, wiſhes, and the like. Whence thoſe 
ſayings : © Now 1 find myſelf quite free and at 
eaſe; now I draw breath; and all's well; and 
what madneſs is this? And O Times! O Man- 
ners! And Unhappy Man that I am! My tears 
are dried up, and yet my heart is pierced with the 
ſharpeſt ſorrow.” Some call theſe laſt examples 
exclamation, and give them a place among the fi- 
gures of ſpeech. But all ſentiments of this ſort, 
when they proceed from real feelings of the mind, 
are not figurative in the ſenſe we now ſpeak of; 
yet are ſo undoubtedly when feigned, and the work 
of art. 

The ſame may be ſaid of the open way of ſpeak- 
ing, which + Cornificius calls freedom of ſpeech, 


A forbearance or delay. T Rhet. iv. 48—51. 
and 


[3 
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and the Greeks Tappnoia., For what is leſs figura- 
tive than true liberty ? Yet under it does adula- 
tion lurk frequently. When Cicero ſays for Li- 
garius : * The war being declared, Cæſar, and 
hoſtilities already commenced, without the leaſt 
compulſion, but out of my own pure will, I en- 
paged in that party which was againſt you ;” he 
not only excuſes Ligarius by ſhewing himſelf more 
culpable, but could not alſo paſs a greater com- 
mendation on the conqueror's clemency. And 
when he ſays : *©* Declare the truth, Tubero, what 
other was our deſign in taking up arms again 
Cæſar, than to have it in our power to do what 
he has done?“ Thus does he give an admirable 
turn to the matter, to make both cauſes good ; 
and he gains the benevolence of him, whoſe cauſe 
in the main was bad, 

The proſopopeia, which conſiſts in the repre- 
ſentation of perſons, is a bolder figure, and, as 
Cicero ſays, requires great powers of eloquence. 
It diverſifies and animates the diſcourſe in a won- 
3 manner. By it, we lay open the moſt ſecret 

* thoughts of our adverſaries, and as if they were 
communicating them to one another; and this 
will not be ſo devoid of credibility, if we ſuppoſe 
them to have ſpoken things, which they rationally 
may have thought of. By it alſo, with the ſame 
face of probability, we introduce ourſelves Þ ſpeak - 
ing to others, and others among themſelves ; and 
to give the more weight to Þ counſel, exhortation, 


* See Verr. vii. n. 103. 


+ See pro Mil. n. q, 100. Verr. vii. n. 1c9. Pro Quint. 
A. 71, 72. and 77, 78. 
See pro Cæl. n. 32, 36. Verr. vii. n. 117. 


Vol. II. 1 cenſure, 
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cenſure, complaint, praiſe, pity, we put them in 
the mouths of ſuch as they may ſuit. We even 
by it, become ſtill more adventurous, uſing the 
interpoſition of the Gods, and ſummoning the 
* dead out of their graves. It lends too a voice to 
＋ cities and nations. 

But in giving ſpeech to things which nature 
makes no allowance for, the figure may be ſoften- 
ed in this manner: Indeed 4 if the country, 
which is far dearer to me than my own life, if all 
Italy, if the whole republic, ſhould fo ſpeak to 
me; Marcus Tullius, what are you doing?” Or, 
in this other, which is ſomewhat bolder: 8 Your 
country, Cataline, which ſo pleads, and thus ta- 
citly addreſſes herſelf to you: for ſome years paſt 
no atrocious crime has exiſted but by your ſchem- 
ing.” We allo with very good effect pretend 
ſometimes to have before our eyes the images of 
things or perſons, and admire that the adverſaries 
or judges are not the ſame way affected; as: © I 
think I ſee,” and © do not you think you ſee ?” 
But fictions of this kind mutt be ſupported by an 
extraordinary force of eloquence; for things falſe 
and naturally incredible, muſt either make a ſtrong- 
er impreſſion upon us, becauſe they exceed truth; 
or they muſt be conſidered as nugatory, by being 
not true. 

We often give bodily forms to imaginary 
things, as © Virgil does to Fame; and Prodi- 


* See pro Cal. n. 33. Rhet. J. iv. n. 67. 


+ See Catil. i. n. 18 and 27, 1, iv. Rhet. n. 67. 
| Cat, i. 27, 


& Cat. i. 19, 
n. iv. 474. 
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cus in * Xenophon, to Pleaſure and Virtue; and 
Fnnius to Life and Death, whole conteſts he de- 
ſcribes in one of his ſatires. 

The diſcourſe, turned from the judge, and there- 
fore called apoſtrophe, is of ſingular efficacy, whe- 
ther we attack the adverſary, as: Tubero, what 
was your naked ſword doing in the battle of Phar- 
ſalia ?? Or, turn to ſome invocation, as: 0 
ye + Alban monuments and groves!” Or, im- 
plore the ſuccour of the laws to make the infractor 
of them more odious, as: O Porcian, and 
Sempronian laws!“ 

As to the figure, which paints the things we 
ſpeak of, and places them, as Cicero ſays, before 
our eyes, it happens whenever inſtead of relating 
ſimply a fact, we rather ſhew how it paſſed, not 
in a general way, but in all its particular circum- 
ſtances, This article in the laſt book 1 placed 
under evidence, the name which Celſus has given 
to that figure. By others it is called hypotypoſis, 
and defined by them a repreſentation of things ſa 
expreſſed by words, as to ſeem rather to be ſeen, 
than heard: & Inflamed with a wicked and mad 
intention, he himſelf came into the Forum; his 
eyes ſparkled with rage, and cruelty ſtood itaring 
in every feature of his face.” Here we are led to 
imagine, not only what has been or is tranlacted 


 * Xenophon to wu. e relates how Prodicus had imagined 
the figures of Pleaſure and Virtue, converſiug with Hercules 
in ſolitude, one of which counſelled him to exert himſelf in 
heroic deeds, and the other invited him to the eaſe and indo- 
lence of life. 

+ Pro Mil. 85. 

t Verr. vii. 161. | 

& Verr, vii. 10s, and 160. 
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but alſo what will be, and the conſequences that 
are likely to enſue, Of all this Cicero gives us an 
admirable example in that part of his oration for ® 
Milo, where he repreſents what Clodius would 
have done, if he could have forced himſelf into the 
pretorſhip. . 

Some have called the irony, diſſimulation 
which term not appearing fully expreſſive of the 
force and extent of this figure, we ſhall content 
ourſelves, as we have chiefly hitherto done, with 
the Greek appellation, The irony therefore, which 
is conſidered as a figure, is not much different in 
its genus from that which 1s a trope. In both we 
mult underſtand the contrary of what is ſaid; but by 
attentively conſidering the ſpecies, it will be eaſy 
to find a difference between them. 

Firſt, becauſe the trope is more open; and 
though it ſays one thing and means another, yet 
it does not diſguiſe this meaning, every particular 
in it being almoſt quite plain and intelligible, as in 
theſe words of Cicero to 4 Cataline : * By whom 
reje ted, you went to your companion, that ho- 
neſt man, Marcellus.” The whole irony is in the 
words, * that honeſt man,” whence, ſecondly, 


the trope is ſhorter. But in the figure, there is a 


diſſembling of the whole intention, more apparent 
than real; ſo that there the diverſity lies in words, 


and here in ſenſe, as is common in joking. Even 


ſometimes all the proofs of a cauſe, and the whole 
life of a perſon is an irony. Such ſeemed that of 
Socrates, who aſſumed the character of one ap- 
pearing as ignorant, and the admirer of others 


N. Cy, and 88—g0, + Cat. i. 19. 
*.:.6 deemed 
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deemed as wiſe. In ſhort, the irony becomes a 
figure by a chain of ſeveral other ironies, which 
taken ſeparately would be but tropes, juſt as a con- 
tinuation of metaphors makes an allegory. . 

There is an irony, when we ſeem to give an or- 
der, or authorize a permiſſion, which we have no 
manner of inclination to; as: 


* Away for Latium by the winds; go ſeek 
Thy kingdom o'er the waves, TRarpe. 


And when we grant our adverſaries an advantage 
we ſhould not be glad to find acknowledged in 
them, This conceſſion is the more taunting and 
ſarcaſtic, when the advantage is quite our own, and 
not the adverſary's: 


+ And me do thou arraign 
Of cowardice, thou, Drances; when thy hand 
Such heaps of ſlaughter'd Trojans ſhall have 
rais'd, 
And all with martial trophies deck'd the fields. 
T RAP. 


Or, on the contrary, when we impute, as it were, 
to ourſelves a fault, which we have not been guilty 
of, and of which the ſhame falls upon our adver— 
ſaries: 


＋ Yes, I conducted th' adult'rer of Troy 
To ravage Sparta. Trary. 


In fine, this faying of one thing and meaning an- 
other, is not merely confined to perſons, but may 
be extended to things, as appears from the whole 


® En. iv. 381. + /En. xi. 383. 1 En. x. 91. 
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exordium of Cicero's oration for Ligarius, and 
ſome exclamations extenuating the importance of 
the ſubject, as © forſooth! O good gods!” and 


* Belike the gods are wond'roufly concern'd 
For his affairs; that care diſturbs their reſt. , ;- 
T RAPP, 


The apoſiopeſis, called by Cicero reticentia, is yery 
proper for pointing out the emotions of paſſions; 
of anger, as: 


+ Whom I... hut firſt 'tis fit we ſhould 


compole 
'The troubled occan. TRapp. 


Or, of cautiovineſs, and, as it were, ſome ſcruple: 
* Do you think he ever would preſume to make 
mention of that law which Clodius prides himſelf in 
being the author of, whilſt Milo was living, not to 
ſay whilſt he was canſul? For our parts, I be- 
lieve there is not one of us all, who . . . I dare 
not explain myſelf.” Demoſthenes expreſſes him- 
ſelf much in the ſame way in the exordium of his 
oration for Cteſiphon. . 

The imitation of the manners of others, com- 
monly called ethopeia, and by ſome mimeſis, may 
now have a place among the ſlighter paſſions. It 
moſtly conſiſts in eluding; but is equally appli- 
cable to facts and ſayings. In repreſenting facts, 
ic retains much of the nature of the hypotipoſis. In 
regard to ſayings, the following example occurs 
in 4 Terence: © Yes, madam, how well I knew 
what a pretty ſtory you intended to tell me. A 


® En, iv. 379. - 
| Eunuch, act i. ſc. 2. v. 75. 


t En. i. 139. 


little 
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little girl was carried away by ſtealth from hence; 
my mother brought her up as her own; ſhe was 
called my ſiſter; I want to have her out. of the 
captain's hands, to reſtore her to her parents,” . 
There are figures a-kin to this, which prove 
very agreeable, are a recommendation of the ora- 
tor's abilities on account of the variety he intro- 
duces, and are likewiſe naturally of much ſervice 
to the cauſe he has undertaken, in making him 
leſs ſuſpected by the judge, from the air of ſim- 
plicity and want of preparation he gives his diſ- 
courſe, This happens, when he either ſeems to 
retract, as Cicero pleading for Cælius: Why 
have I introduced ſo grave a perſonage ?” Or © I 
have hit upon the very thing without thinking of 
it.” Or pretends to be embaraſſed about finding 
what to ſay, as: What remains yet?“ And, 
* Havel forgot any thing?” Or, as Cicero ſays 
againſt Verres: ** If I remember well, I have one 
more crime of that nature to lay before you” and 
„One thing makes me remember another.“ 
Hence ariſe many plcafing tranſitions, though 
indeed the tranſition is not a figure. Cicero, hav- 
ing related the example of Piſo, who, though 
ſeated in his tribunal, was ſo indiſcreet as to order 
a goldſmich to make him a ring; and as if this 
behaviour had recalled to his mind another of 
Verres, he * added: Now, as I ſpoke of a 
ring, I call to mind a thing that had intirely eſ- 
caped my memory. How many honeit men are 
there, do you think, whoſe fingers Verres robbed 
of gold rings? Sometimes allo an ignorance in 


® Verr. vi. 57. 
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certain things is affected, as: * Who did they 
ſay was the artificer of theſe ſtatues? Who muſt 
be have been? Yes, it is very right; they ſaid it 
was Polycletus.”” This manner is available to 
more than one purpoſe; for often an orator ap- 
pearing to have one thing in view, effects another, 
as here Cicero, by reproaching Verres with his 
paſſion for ſtatues and paintings, is aware that the 
ſame be not imputed to himſelf. And when + De- 
moſthenes ſwore by the manes of the brave citi- 
Zens who were ſlain in the battles of Marathon and 
Salamis, his deſign was to ſoſten in the mind of 
the Athenians, the idea entertained to his own dil- 
paragement, of the unfortunate battle at Che- 
tonea. 

The emphaſis may alſo have a place among the 
figures of thoughts, When from ſome expreſſion 
ſomething concealed is underſtood, as when Dido 
fays i in + Virgil, 


Could not I have lived 
Free, like the ſavages, without a crime, 
Free from the nuptial bed? And ne'er have 
known 
Such plagues as theſe are. TRAPP. 


For though ſhe complains of inſelicity in marriage, 
it appears notwithſtanding that her affection for 


* Verr. vi. n. c. 

+ For Creſiphon. At Cheronea, a town of Bœotia, Philip, 
king of the Macedonians, conquered the Athenians. From that 
battle Demoſthenes, having thrown away *his buckler, made 
his eſcape. But Miltiades, in Marathon, a plain of the Athe- 
nian territory, conquered the army of Darius, king of the 
Perſians; and Themiſtocles in the ſtreighits of S alamis deſtroy- 
ed the armament of Xerxes. 


1 n. iv. 550, 
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Eneas has ſo far the aſcendant over her, as to in- 
duce her to think, that life is but melancholy and 
brute-like, without the ſweets of conjugal lociety. 
Ovid furniſhes us with another example of this 
fort, in which the meaning is deeper concealed. 
It is where Myrrha, declaring to her nurſe the 
paſſion ſhe had conceived for her own father, cries 


out, ſpeaking of her mother, 


* Happy woman, to have ſuch a huſband! 


III. A-kin to this I is the figure or indeed the 
ſame, which we now make great uſe of. It will 
therefore be expected I ſhould animadvert ſome- 
thing on it, Its deſign is, to have what we do not 
expreſs, ſuſpected or gueſſed at; and this, not the 
reverſe of what we ſay, as in the irony, but ſome- 
thing latent, which the auditor is to diſcover. Our 
declaimers particularly are exceeding fond of this 
figure, and think it almoſt the only that deſerves 
to be ſo called: whence the controverfies called fi- 
gurative. Its uſe is for any of the three following 
purpoſes; either that it is not late to expreſs openly 
our thoughts; or, that it is not decent lo to do; 
or, that hereby they will be more ſtriking in point 
of beauty, novelty, or variety, than they would in 
a direct and plain way. 

I. In the firſt caſe, it is frequently adopted for 
ſcholaſtic exerciſes. . But the buſinets of the bar 
never implies this neceſſity of ſilence. It may, in- 
deed, ſomething like it, but more difficult to be 


* Metam. . 422. 
ft This whole paſl ge is from a treatiſe of Dennis of Hali- 


carnaiſus, wherein he ſpeaks of iourative controverſies. 


rightly 
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rightly managed, when a cauſe cannot be gained 
without giving offence to powerful perſons of an 
oppoſite intereſt, Upon ſuch an occaſion this fi- 
gure may be uſed, but ſparingly and with cir- 
cumſpection; for an offence, though ever ſo cau- 
tiouſly intended, is always an offence, and the 
very inſtant the figure is “ underſtood, all the ad- 
vantage expected from it 1s loſt. For which rea- 
ſon ſome reject all this artifice, whether underſtood 
or not. But moderation may be kept, ſo far 
as keeping the figure from becoming mani- 
feſt. The contrary will happen, if the figure is 
made up of doubtful and equivocal words, as in 
regard to a daughter-in-Jaw, ſuſpected of crimi- 
nal converſation with her huſband's father. The 
ſon ſays, © I married a wife, who proved not diſ- 
agreeable to my father,” . The matter itſelf muſt 
lead the judge to ſuſpect its nature, and all other 
embaraſſments muſt be removed, that this only 
might remain; to which paſſions will much con- 
tribute, and pronunciation interrupted by ſilence, 
and long pauſes, So it will come to pals, that the 
judge ſet on queſt of that I know not what, which 
he would not believe if he had heard it, will be- 
lieve it, when he imagines the diſcovery to be the 
eftect of his own ſagacity. 

But whatever precautions we have recourſe to 
in theſe ſigures, they ought not to be frequent; as 
ſo they become too glaring, and not leſs forfeit all 
credibility than diſguſt minds. Shame will not be 
io much conſidered as a motive againſt ſpeaking 


If as we proceed, the figure ſhould be more liable to be 
diſcovered, it would loſe the name of a figure, For art ceaſes 
to be art, ſo ſoon 25 it appears. 


openly, 
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openly, as diffidence. In ſhort, the beſt way to 
make the judge think well of this figurative man- 
ner, will be if he can fancy we have a reluctance 
to ſpeak out. I met with ſome of this diſpoſition 
in the courſe of my pleadings, and happened alſo 
to be engaged in a cauſe, a thing more rare, 
which I found could not be gained without this 
ſtratagem. I defended a woman, ſaid to have 
ſubſtituted a will in the place of her huſband's. It 
is true, that whilſt her huſband was on the point of 
expiring, ſhe had concerted an agreement with the 
appuinted heirs, who in virtue of a deed, atteſted 
by their hand-writing, obliged themſelves to make 
over to her the huſband's effects: for, as by law 
ſhe could not be his heir, the expedient of this 
private feoffment of truſt was deviſed for putting 
her in poſſeſſion. It was eaſy to bring the contro- 
verſy to an iſſue by an open declaration of what 
had paſſed, but in ſuch caſe the inheritance was 
ſubject to confiſcation, It was therefore my buſi- 
neſs ſo to manage the matter, that the judges 
might underſtand what was done, and the inform- 
ers not have it in their power to avail themſelves of 
any thing that was ſaid. Both accordingly ſuc— 
ceeded to my with: and to avoid the imputation 
of vanity, I would not have mentioned this affair, 


were it not to ſhew, that even at the bar ſome ule 


might be likewiſe made of theſe figures. 

There are things, however, ſo hard to be prov- 
ed, that it is much better to inſinuate them in this 
figurative manner. Thus like a hidden weapon 
will they ſometimes dart in, and cannot be extract- 
ed, as not appearing. But if you ſhould ſay the 

ſame 
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ſame openly, of courſe they are contradicted, and 


you are obliged to prove them. 


2. If a reſpe& for perſons makes theſe figure: 
neceſſary, which is the ſecond caſe I mentioned, we 
muſt be the more cautious in what we ſay, as 
ſhame lays a greater reſtraint than fear on the in- 
genuous mind. And here the judge is to believe 
that we induſtriouſly cover what we know, and 
that we check, as it were, our words, which are 
for breaking out from us by the force of truth. 
For will not they againſt whom we ſpeak, or the 
Judges, or the auditory, leſs hate our deſire of tra- 
ducing a reſpectable character, if they believe it is 
with regret we proceed to do ſo? Or what ſigni- 
fies how a thing is ſaid, ſo its nature and our in- 
tention are underſtood? , . 

Of a ſimilar tendency are thoſe celebrated fi- 
gures among the Greeks, by which are mollified 
the ideas of certain things that would otherwiſe ap- 
pear harſh and ungrateful. Themiſtocles being to 
induce the Athenians to deſert their city, deſired 
them * To * leave it as a depoſite in the hands of 
the Gods,” becauſe deſerting it would convey ra- 
ther too diſagreeable an idea. Another being to 
counlel an expedient towards defraying the charges 
of the war, which was coining down their gold 
ſtatues of Victory, turned the matter thus: We 
muſt make ule of our Victories.” This whole 
manner is much in the {train of allegory, ſaying 
one thing and intending to have another under- 
ſtood. 

There is another queſtion concerning theſe fi- 
gures, and this is, how they ought to be anſwer- 


* Herod, lib. vi. | 
: ed ? 
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ed? Some are of opinion they ought to be laid 
open, like a wound, in order to cure its latent 
vice. This indeed, ſhould be commonly done, 
as no other defence can be made, eſpecially when 
theſe figures become the object of the debate. But 
when they conſiſt merely of a matter of obloquy, 
it will be a point of good conſcience not to under- 
ſtand, or pay any attention to them. Still when 
the hints are ſo frequent that we cannot help tak- 
ing notice of them, it is quite neceſſary to inſiſt 
that the adverſaries ſhould declare openly if they 
dare, that I know not what, they want to ſignify 
in ſo oblique a manner; or at leaſt ſhould not re- 
quire, that the judges might not only underſtand, 
but alſo believe, what themſelves have not the 
confidence to ſpeak out. 

The third purpoſe of theſe figures, is for illuſ- 
trating and beautifying the diſcourſe, Cicero ob- 
lerves, as his opinion, that this does not fall upon 
the point conteſted between the parties; and fuch 
is that himſelf uſes againſt ® Clodius : © Having 
an exact knowledge of all our ſacriſices, he made 
no doubt but he ſhould eaſily appeaſe the gods.“ 
Some of theſe figures alſo are founded upon a play 
of words, but are the molt trivial of all, though 
Cicero ſays of Cloudia, ©* That ſhe was rather the 
friend than the enemy of all men.” . . 


This was a tacit reproach to Clodius for his impudence in 
Caring to enter the place where the Roman ladics celebrated 
the myiteries of the goddeſs Bona, to which no men were ever 
allowed acceſs; and hence Cicero likewiſe facetioufly hints, 
that he had a thorough knowledge of the inylterious rites of 
all their ſacrifices, | 8 
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C9 AF. ML 
Of. the Figures of Words. 


I. There are two kinds of theſe figures. The one 
grammatical. The praiſe of theſe figures, Some 
examples are produced. II. The other rhetorical ; 
which happens, 1. By adding. Duplication. Ana- 
phora. Epiſtrophe. Symploce. Repetition, which 
zs of various ſorts. Epanalepſis. Epanados. Polyp- 
toton. Anadiploſis. Snonymy. Expolition. Poly- 
ſyndeton, Gradation, 2. By ſubtradling. Synec- 
doche, or Elleipfis. Ahndeton. Zug toto, of 
Adjunction. 3. Or by ſimilitude: Paronomaſia. 
Antanaclaſis. Or by equality . pi ov. 0{4010TEAEV Tov, 
dub, %,. iooxuno. Or by contraries : antitheton, 


III. How figures are to be uſed. 


I. HE figures of words have been always in 

a fluctuating condition, changing con- 
tinually according as uſe gives them its ſanction; 
If we therefore compare our old language with the 
new, whatever almoſt we now ſpeak will be found 
a figure, as ** huic rei invidere,” and not as all 
the ancients and Cicero eſpecially expreſſed it, 
cc hanc rem;” and © incumbere illi,“ for © in 
illum;” *©* plenum vino,“ for“ vini”* and © huic 
adulari,” for * hunc;” and an infinity of others 
now uſed: but I wiſh we have not innovated for 
the worſe. There are, however, two kinds of 
figures for words: the firſt, properly ways of 
ſpeaking; the ſecond, more immediately regard- 


ing compoſition : and though both equally belong 
do 
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to the art of oratory, we may call the firſt gram- 
matical figures, and the ſecond rhetorical, 

The firſt ſpring from the ſame ſources which the 
vices or ſoleciſms of ſpeech do. For each figure 
would be a ſoleciſm, if it fell from us inadvert- 
ently, and was not deſignedly ſought after; but 
authority, antiquity, cuſtom, and often ſome par- 
ticular reaſon, molt commonly ſtand up in its de- 
fence. It is therefore a perfection by receiving a 
turn from the plain and direct way of ſpeaking, ſo 
that this turn can be juſtified by ſome plauſible 
motive. However, in one thing particularly it 1s 
of great utility, by baniſhing the loathing that is 
created from a too uniform manner of ſpeaking, 
and preſerving us from a common and vulgar 
ſtrain of expreſſion: which if one uſes ſparingly, 
and as the matter ſhall ſeem to require, it will be 
the more delectable, as exalted by a ſort of ſea- 
ſoning ; but too much affectation will immediately 
forfeit all thoſe charms of variety. Some figures 
indeed are ſo generally received, that they ſcarce 
now retain the name of figures, Their ule there- 
fore may be the more frequent, becauſe the ear by 
being accuſtomed to them, muſt remark them 
leſs; whereas the more extraordinary fort of fi- 
gures, and placed beyond the reach of common 
uſe, and conſequently more noble, as they flatter 
the ear by the graces of novelty, ſo they grate 
upon it to ſatiety from being much uſed, ſhewing 
at the ſame time that they do not flow naturally 
from the ſpeaker, but that they are far- fetched, 


and drawn out, and heaped together from all their 
lurking holes, 


Figures 
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Figures become ſo in a variety of ways, and 
the gender of nouns is productive of them. ** Oc- 
culis capti talpz” and ** timidi dame” are ſaid by 
Virgil; but there is a reaſon for this, becauſe 
both ſexes are comprehended under the noun ſub- 
ſtantive common. Verbs alſo are figurative, 
when one of a paſſive termination is put for a verb 
active, as © Fabricatus eſt gladium,” and“ ini- 
micos punitus eft;” which is leſs ſurpriſing, be- 
cauſe it is of the nature of verbs to expreſs often 
in an active way what is paſſive, as “ vapulo,” 
and in a paſſive what is active, as“ arbitror, ſuſ- 
picor.” There are therefore frequent permuta- 
tions, and many have both terminations with the 
ſame ſignification, as“ luxuriatur, luxuriat; fluc- 
tuatur, fluctuat; aſſentior, aſſentio; revertor, re- 
verto.” There are figures likewiſe in numbers, 
either when the plural is joined to the ſingular, as 
&« Gladio pugnaciſſima gens, Romani,” in which 
« gens“ a collective noun, is equivalent to the 


plural number: or, when the ſingular is joined to 
the plural, as 


** | Quoi non riſere parentes, 
Nec deus hunc menſa, dea nec dignata cubili 


eſt.“ 


Beſides theſe, other figures are made out of the 


Pro Mil. 33. = | | 
+ Theſe verſes have much puzzled grammarians. Many 
think cui ſhould be read in the dative ſingular; but Quintilian 
takes it in the nominative plural, and immediately ſubjoins 


bunc for hos. See Ruzus on this paſſage of Virgil, Eclog. iv, 
V. 62. * 


change 
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change of the parts of ſpecch, as by putting an 
infinitive for a noun. 


Et noſtrum iſtud vivere triſte 
Aſpexi: Pers. Sat. i. v. 10. 


Where © vitam“ is underſtood for ** vivere:“ 
or, a verb for a participle, as 


«© Magnum dat ferre talentum;“ 


Here *© ferre” is uſed for © ferendum:” and a 


participle for a verb, as ** volo datum,” for 
* aarl*” 


Theſe figures, and the like, made out of a 


word either changed, added, retrenched, or tranſ- 
poſed, have this peculiar to them, that they ex- 
Cite the auditor's attention and do not ſuffer it to 
cool; and from their reſemblance to faults, are 
productive of the like grateful effects as acſd in 
meats, which ſometimes quickens the taſte, and 
revives the appetite, This will happen to be fo, 
if their number is not too great, it they are not 
of the ſame kind, if they are not crouded upon 
one another, and if they are not frequently uſed; 
becauſe their fewneſs, as well as variety, will pre- 
vent their being loathed, 

II. The rhetorical figures of words are more 
ſmart and lively, not only adminiſtering graces 
to elocution, but alſo beauty and ſtrength to 
thoughts. 

1. Some of theſe are by addition, among which 
we may firſt conſider the repetition of a word. 
For a word is þ repeated, ſometimes to itrengthen 


En. v. 248. + Geminatio. 


Vou, II. XR and 
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and enlarge the ſenſe, as I * killed, I killed, 
not a ſpurius Melius:*” the firſt © I killed” only 
ſhews, the ſecond affirms. Or, ſometimes, to de- 
note a ſentiment of compaſſion, as 


+ Ah! Corydon, Corydon, what frenzy turns 
thy brain? Iz App. 


The ſame. figure is ſometimes ironically applied 
for depreciating a thing, and ſeems to have force 
and vehemence, when intermixed with exclama- 
tion: © I have ſeen, O the indignity ! I have 
{cen the great Pompey's goods fold at a public auc- 
tion,” —*© You S live, what! you live, not to re- 
form your conduct, but to become every day 
more audacious.” 

To inſiſt upon a thing the fame | word is ſeveral 
times repeated, either in the beginning, as: J 
Are you regardlefs of the armed force kept a- 
bout the palace, regardleſs of the city-watch, re- 
gardleſs of the fears of the people, regardleſs of the 
opinion ail good men entertain of you, regardleſs 
of this ſo well fortified place for holding the ſe- 
nate, regardleſs of the looks and tacit condemna- 
tion of all the ſenators, who now {it round you?” 

Or, in the ** end, as: Who FT required 
theſe witneſſes? Appius. Who produced them? 
A ppius. 

This example belongs alſo to another I figure, 
in which the lame words begin and end each ar- 


Pro Mil. n. 72. + Eclog. 1. 69. 
T. Philip. 11. 64, c Cat. 3-4 
i Anaphora. q Cat, i. r. 
** Epilſtrophe. ++ Pro Mil. 59. 


It. Simpioc?. 
ticles; 
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ticle; as Who and who? Appius and Appius.“ 
Of which kind is the following: Who * often 
broke their treaties? The Carthaginians. Who 
waged a cruel war in Italy? The Carthaginians, 
Who laid waſte Italy? The Carthaginians. Who 
ſue for pardon ? The Carthaginians.” 

In parallels or compariſons, the firſt + words 
of every member are uſually made to anſwer each 
other alternately : © You I riſe before day to give 
advice to thoſe who come to conſult you : he, to 
haſte with his army where he intends to march. 
You are rouzed by the crowing of the cock : he, 
by the ſound of trumpets. You know how to 
conduct a pleading : he, to draw up an army in 
order of battle. You attend to the welfare of your 
clients: he, to the ſecurity of cities and camps.” 
Not contented with theſe graces, the orator gives 
a turn to the ſame figure, and proceeds thus : 
„He knows how to protect us from the invaſions 
of the enemy; you, to defend us from the incle- 
mency of the ſeaſons : he is experienced in the art 
for extending our frontiers z you in the art of go- 
verning people.” 

The middle may be alſo made to anſwer the 
beginning; as : 
$ Thee Angitia's wood deplor'd, 

Thee Fucinus within his cryſtal ſtream. 


Or the end; as: * This || ſhip laden with Si- 
cilian booty; and ſhe herſelf a part of the booty.“ 


* Rhet. iv, 20. + Repetion of various ſorts. 
t Pro Mur. 22. & ZEn. vii. 759» 
} Verr. vii. 43. 
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No one has doubted but that the middles might be 
likewiſe made to anſwer each other. 

Fhe * beginning and end anſwer alſo, as: 
© Many and terrible puniſhments were invented 
for parents, and for relations, many.” 

That too is a kind of repetition, which on men- 
tioning two forts of things or perſons, reſumes 
and ſpeaks of them ſeparately. 


+ Thence Iphitus, and Pelias, with myſelf, 
Were hurried : Iphitus, infirm with age, 
And Pelias, by a wound Ulyſles gave. 


TRAPP. 


This figure is called by the Greeks F Erzv9&p, and 
by the Latins “ Kegreſſio, and by it not only in 
the ſame, but alſo in a different ſenſe, the ſame 
words have a contrary ſignification; as“ The 5 
dignity of the princes was almoſt equal, but per- 
haps that of thoſe who followed was not equal.” 

This repetition is ſometimes varied in caſes and 
genders, as: * Great pains are required for be- 


* The epanalepſis is a repetition made in the beginning of 
the foregoing, and end of the following ſentence: as in Ci- 
cero's oration for Marcellus, n. 17. Vidimus tuam victoriam 
prælisrum xitu terminatum gladium vag ind vacuum in urbe neu 
UId;mu. 

+ ZEn. ii. 435- 

t The epanodos is properly, when we run over the ſame, 
reading the words in a tranſpoſed order, as in Cic. pro L. 
Man. n. 67. Ecquan putatis civnatim pacatam fuiſſ:, que l. 
cipies it? Eequam locupletem, que illis pacata ifje wideatur ? 
Aud Paterculus, I. i, c. 117. fays of Varus, the præfect of 
Syria; quam (pr ovinctam) pauper divitem ingriſſus, dives paupe- 
rem reliquit. 

& Pro Lig. 19. Here it may not be amiſs to remark, that 
ſome of theſe figures, for which Latin examples are quoted, 
cannot be made to appear in a ſatis factory manner in the tran#- 


lation. 


coming 
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coming eloquent; it is a great thing.“ . Is this 
your father? Do you call him father? Are you 
the ſon of this father?” When this figure is varied 
only in the caſes, it is called Polyptoron. . . 

The laft word of the foregoing ſentence, and 
the firſt of the following, is often the ſame. This 
figure is uſed pretty much in poetry; 


* You ſhall for Gallus dignify this verſe, 
Gallus, for whom my friendſhip grows each 
hour, TRaPP. 


And not ſeldom in oratory : © Helives, notwith- 
ſtanding : what? he lives! yes, and has the im- 
pudence to come into the ſenate- houſe.” . . 

Words Þ alſo of the ſame ſignification are mul- 
tered together, as: ** Since it is ſo, Cataline, pro- 
ceed as you began: quit at length the city; the 
gates are open, begene;“ and in another oration 
againſt the ſame: ** He departed, he is gone, he 
broke out, he made his eſcape.” . . 

Not words only, but I thoughts, all directed to 
the ſame purpoſe, are aſſembled together, as: „It 
was the profligacy of thought, and à certain dark- 
neſs that hides the deformity of wicked acts, and 
the blazing firebrands of the Furies that egged him 
on.” .. Words and thoughts ſignitying the ſame 
and different things, are aſſ-mbled in like manner 
together, as: I appeal to my enemies if all theſe 
particulars were not inveſtigated, diſcovered, 


® Eclop. x. 72. 

+ Synonimous, when many are brought together, ſignify- 
ing the ſame, or almoſt the ſame. 

t This figure is called expolitio. See Cic. pro Lig. n. 9. 
pro Mil. n. 10, It may alſo have a place among the figures of 


thoughts. 
K 3 laid 
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Jaid open, deſtroyed, defaced, extinguiſhed by 
1 

This laſt example forms alſo another figure, 
which from ſuppreſſing conjunctions, is called diſ- 
ſolution. It is of ſervice, when we urge any thing 
in a warm and earneſt manner, For each particu- 
lar is inculcated, and the object in ſome meaſure 
multiplied; and it is uſed as well for thoughts as 
words, Cicero ſpeaking againſt the harangue of 
Metellus, ſays: ** Upon the diſcovery of the ac- 
complices, I had them laid under an arreſt, well 
guarded, brought before the ſenate,” and this 
whole paſſage. The figure contrary to this abounds 
with copulatives. The firlt is called aſyndeton, 
and the ſecond polyſyndeton. 


* The ſhepherd all his ſubſtance with him brings, 

Itinerant; his weapons, houſe, and Gods, 

His truſty Spartan dog, and Cretian ſhafts. . . 
TRapp, 


There is a coacervation in both examples of theſe 
figures, which, though oppoſite, ſpring from the 
ſame ſource, preſſing home what we ſay in a more 


lively manner, and making a fhew of energy, and 


paſſion, as it were, often breaking out. 

The gradation, which is called climax, by be— 
ing more open in its art, and having more affecta- 
tion, ought to be uſed but ſeldom. It belongs 
alſo to thoſe figures that add, from repeating what 
has been ſaid, and reſuming a part of what went 
before, in proceeding to ſomething elſe. We have 


* Teatumgue, laremgue, armague, amyclæumęue canem, crifſams 
gue pbaretram. Georg. iii. 344. ; 


an 
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an example of it in the celebrated oration of De- 
moſthenes for Cteſiphon: * So far from ſaying 
theſe things, I did not write concerning them; and 
ſo far from writing, I did not go by any deputa- 
tion to deliver them; and ſo far from going by 
deputation, I did not counſel a ſyllable of them to 
the Thebans.” We have alſo ſome elegant ex- 
amples from the Latins: Scipio “ by his in- 
duſtry acquired military experience; his military 
experience begat for him glory; and his glory, 
envy.“ 1 
2. Figures occaſioned by the retrenching of a 
word, are commonly adopted for the fake of con- 
ciſeneſs and novelty. Of theſe firlt is the F ſynec- 
_ doche. . wherein the retrenched word is ſufficient- 
ly underſtood by the reſt, as in Cœlius againſt 
Antony: The Greek all of flutter with joy.” 
As ſoon as we have heard theſe words, we per- 
ceive that began to be” is underſtood. , The ſe- 
cond figure of this ſort is that whereby copulatives 
are ſuppreſſed. It Þ has been juſt mentioned. The 
third is called d adjunction, becauſe the ſame word 
zoins together ſeveral thoughts, which taken ſe- 
parately would each require it. This happens, by 
either prefixing a word to which the reſt are refer- 
red, as; || ** Vicit pudorem libido, timorem auda- 
cia, rationem amentia,” ©* Luſt gained the aſcend- 


® Rhet. iv. 34. 
+ The ſynecdoche ſeems to be the ſame as the elleſpſis, to 
which is oppoſed the pleonaſmus. Hunccine hominem ? Hanc- 


cine impudentiam ? Hanccine audaciem? In which we underſtand 
feremus. 


t Aſyndeton, 


S ounGivypivor, 
Pro Cluent. 19. 
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laid open, deſtroyed, defaced, extinguiſhed by 
|. 

This laſt example forms alſo another figure, 
which from ſuppreſſing conjunctions, is called diſ- 
ſolution. It is of ſervice, when we urge any thing 
in a warm and earneſt manner, For each particu- 
lar is inculcated, and the object in ſome meaſure 
multiplied; and it is uſed as well for thoughts as 
words, Cicero ſpeaking againſt the harangue of 
Metellus, ſays: ** Upon the diſcovery of the ac- 
complices, I had them laid under an arreſt, well 
guarded, brought before the ſenate,” and this 
whole paſſage. The figure contrary to this abounds 
with copulatives. The firſt is called aſyndeton, 
and the ſecond poly ſyndeton. 


* The ſhepherd all his ſubſtance with him brings, 

Itinerant ; his weapons, houſe, and Gods, 

His truſty Spartan dog, and Cretian ſhafts. . . 
TRaPp, 


There is a coacervation in both examples of theſe 
figures, which, though oppoſite, ſpring from the 
ſame ſource, preſſing home what we ſay in a more 
lively manner, and making a ſhew of energy, and 
paſſion, as it were, oſten breaking out. 

The gradation, which is called climax, by be- 


ing more open in its art, and having more affecta- 


tion, ought to be uſed but ſeldom. It belongs 
alſo to thoſe figures that add, from repeating what 
has been ſaid, and reſuming a part of what went 
before, in proceeding to ſomething elſe. We have 


”T, ectumę ue, laremgue, armaque, amycigumgue canem, er an- 
gue pbaretram. Georg. iii. 344. | 


an 
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an example of it in the celebrated oration of De- 
moſthenes for Ctefiphon: ** So far from ſaying 
theſe things, I did not write concerning them; and 
ſo far from writing, I did not go by any deputa- 
tion to deliver them; and ſo far from going by 
deputation, I did not counſel a ſyllable of them to 
the Thebans.” We have alſo ſome elegant ex- 
amples from the Latins: Scipio “ by his in- 
duſtry acquired military experience; his military 
experience begat for him glory; and his glory, 
envy.“ 

2. Figures occaſioned by the retrenching of a 
word, are commonly adopted for the fake of con- 
ciſeneſs and novelty. Of theſe firlt is the Þ ſynec- 
_ doche. . wherein the retrenched word is ſufficient- 
ly underſtood by the reſt, as in Cœlius againſt 
Antony: The Greek all of flutter with joy.” 
As ſoon as we have heard theſe words, we per- 
ceive that began to be” is underſtood, , The ſe- 
cond figure of this ſort is that whereby copu[atives 
are ſuppreſſed. It Þ has been juſt mentioned. The 
third is called Y adjunction, becauſe the ſame word 
zoins together ſeveral thoughts, which taken ſe- 
parately would each require it. This happens, by 
either prefixing a word to which the reſt are refer- 
red, as; || ©* Vicit pudorem libido, timorem auda=- 
cia, rationem amentia,” <* Luſt gained the aſcend- 


® Rhet. iv. 34. | 
+ The ſynecdoche ſeems to be the ſame as the elleſpſis, to 
which is oppoſed the pleonaſmus. Hunccine heminem ? Hanc- 


cine impudentiam £ Hanccine audaciem? In which we underſtand 
feremus. 


t Aſyndeton, 


& ounGivy wives, 
Pro Cluent. 15. 
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ant over modeſty, impudence over fear, madneſs 
over reaſon.” Or making a word ſerve for con- 
cluding many things; as: * © Neque enim is es, 
Catalina, ut te aur pudor unquam a turpitudine, 
aut metus a periculo, aut ratio a furore revocave- 
rit.” „Thou art not indeed, Cataline, of ſuch 
a diſpoſition as to make us think, that ſhame will 
ever recall you from baſeneſs, fear from danger, 
or reaſon from madneſs.” There may be allo a 
middle word, which may ſerve as a regimen to 
what goes before and follows. 

3. There is a third ſort of figures, which by a 
certain ſimilarity in the ſound or jingle of words, 
or by words of the ſame ſound, bur of different 
ſignification, ſtrike the ear of the auditor, and 
awake his attention. Of this kind is the 4 paro- 
nomaſia. . . and of like nature is the antanaclafis, 
which is the contrary ſignification of the ſame word. 
Procul-1us charging his ſon that he expected his 
death; * I do not expect it,” anſwered the ſon : 
* Ave, but ] would have you expect it,” ſaid the 
father. Sometimes the ſignification of the words 
is different, but there is a ſimilarity in ſound, as 
* Fum ſupplicio afficiendum dicas, quem ſuppli— 
catione dignum judicaris,* The ſame words be- 
come likewiſe of different ſignifications by pro- 


0 Cat; 1; 23. 

+ The paronomaſia, or agnominatio, forms a different 
thought by the adding, retrenching, tranſpoſition, or change 
of iome or more letters. By adding, as in the Heaut, of Te- 
rence, act ii ſc. 2. v. 115 Thi erunt parata verba, buic bomini 
werbera By retrenching. Cic. Res ni i irwiſe wiſe ſunt. 
And. O. fortunatam, natam me conſul: Romam. By tranſpoſition, 
Pie. I. 1 d Attic. ep. X. Con/ul aulem 72 parvs animo 5 
Frav' 5 face mai quam fac tits ridiculus. By changing, Phil. 
iu. 22. Ex oratcre arator factug. 
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nouncing them long or ſhort; and in regard to a 
play of words, which are figurative in this man— 
ner, I muſt ſay, that even in matters of pleaſant- 
ry they are very inſipid; and I am ſurpriſed how 
any could deliver precepts on them, examples of 
which I rather here quote for their being avoided 
than to recommend their imitation, as: * Amari 
jucundum eſt, ſi curetur ne quid inſit amari.“ 
& Avium dulcedo ad avium ducit.“. 


But there is greater elegance in the ſimilarity of 


the words that are uſed for diſtinguiſhing the pro- 
priety of things, as : * © Hanc reipublicæ peſtem 
pauliſper reprimi, non in perpetuum comprimi 
polle.” And in ſuch as by prepoſitions preſent a 
contrary ſenſe, as: Non emiſſus ex urbe, ſed 
immiſſus in urbem eſſe videatur.” But when the 
figure is accompanied by a noble thought, then 
the thought and figure are equally beautiful, as; 
f Emit morte immortalitatem.” The next ex- 
amples are nugatory and frivolous : © Non 4 pi- 
ſonum, ſed piſtorum,” and ** Ex oratore arator.“ 
But the worſt of all are the following: “Ne pa- 
tres conſcripti videantur circunſcripti, and © Rard 
evenit, ſed vehementer venit.“ Thus it happens 
that ſome energetic and {mart thought may receive 
a beauty that chimes in with the ſound of a word; 
and on this occaſion why ſhould modeſty hinder me 
from producing an example in my own family ? 
One, who boaſted he would ſooner die in his em- 
baſſy, than depart without executing the buſineſs 
he was charged with, my father ſaid to him when 
he had returned in a few days without doing any 


? Cat. 30. 7 Cat. i. 27» 1 Philip, V. 22. 
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thing, Non exigo uti immoriaris legationi, fed 
immorare.” Here the thought is ſtriking, and 
and the play of words is ſo much the more agree- 
able, as not affecting, but as it were naturally oc- 
curring from the words and behaviour of the 
party. 

The ancients were very fond of thoſe graces of 
eloquence which proceed from a jingle of words of 
an equal number of ſyllables, and a ſimilar ca- 
dence. Gorgias wanted moderation in this reſpect, 
and Iſocrates in the earlier part of his life was much 
taken with it. It ſeems alſo that Cicero took 
ſome delight in it; but beſides being reſerved in 
the purſuic of a taſte, which is not vicious but 
when carried to an exccſs, he had the art of illuſ- 
trating theſe ſuperficial beauties, and compenſat- 
ing their inanity by the force and ſolidity of thought. 
In ſhort, what in itſelf is a cold and empty af- 
fectation, appea!s in native colours, as ſoon as 
the importance ot thought inhances its value, 

There are nearly four ways of conducting this 
equal number of ſyllables. The firſt, as often as 
a word is ſought for of the ſame quantity of ſyl- 
lables with another, or not much greater; as: 
e Puppeique tuæ, pubelque tuorum.” And, 
Sic in hac calamitoſa fama, quaſi in aliqua per- 
nicioſiſſima flamma.” And, © Non enim tam 
ſpes laudanda, quam res eſt.” Or, when the ter- 
mination is alike; as: “ Non verbis, fed armis.“ 
This has a beautiful effect when it falls in with a 
ſtriking thought; as: Quantum poſſis, in eo 


* /En, i. 405. 
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ſemper experire ut proſis.“ And this is what moſt 
take for the T«piro, 

The ſecond conſiſts in a * ſimilarity of cadence, 
whereby the end of two or more members of a pe- 
riod ſound alike; as: Non modo ad falutem 
ejus extinguendam, ſed etiam gloriam per tales 
viros infringendam.” , 

The the third is when the ſimilarity lies in the 
+ ſame caſes; as in a thought of Domitius Afer : 
* Amiſſo nuper infelicis aulæ, ſi non præſidio in- 
ter pericula, tamen ſolatio vitæ inter adverſa.” 
The ſentence ſeems beſt conducted when the be- 
ginning and end correſpond, as here, “ preſidio, 
ſolatio.“ 

The fourth may happen from having like mem- 
bers, and is called iGoxwao; as, Si quantum in 
agro lociſque deſertis audacia ,poteſt, tantum in 
foro atque judiciis impudentia valeret.“ This ex- 
ample ſhews the io0xwao and cuoronlwloy this other, 
* Non minus nunc in cauſa cederet Aulus Cecinna 
Sexti Ebutii impudentiæ, quam tum in vi facien- 
da ceſſit audaciæ, the iooxwnov, d,] , and 
0jocoTiAevlov, There is a beauty in this fourth man- 
ner when the words are repeated, bur their con- 
ſtruction varied; as, Non minus cederet, quam 
ceſſit.”” , | 

The antitheſis, called by the Latins contrapo- 
ſitum, happens in a variety of ways. For one 
word is oppoſed to another, as: Vicit pudorem 


® ouoroTiArulo. 
+ This is called the coiinlurcy, and is not when the mem» 
bers of the ſentence end alike, but only when the caſes are a- 
like, though the ſound is different: as, Pollet audtoritate, cir- 
eumflut opibus, abunda! amicis: neither is it found in the end 
only, but may in the beginning and middle, 

libido, 
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libido, timorem audacia, rationem amentia;“ or 
two words to two others, as: Non noſtri in- 
genii, veſtri auxilii eſt; or a thought to a thought, 
as: Dominetur in concionibus : jaceat in judi- 
ciis. . Odit populus Romanus privatam luxuriam, 
publicam magnificentiam diligit,” . Or it happens 
by a reciprocation of words, as: Non ut edam 
vivo, ſed ut vivam edo;“ or, when it is ſo turned, 
that though there be a change of caſe, the mem- 
bers of the ſentence end the ſame way, as: © Ut * 
in judiciis, & fine invidia culpa plectatur, & ſine 
culpa invidia ponatur;“ or when the repetition of 
the ſame words helps to make the period conclude 
gracefully, as in Cicero concerning Sextus Roſ- 
cius: © Erenim cum artifex ejuſmodi ſit, ut ſolus 
dignus videatur eſſe qui ſcenam introtat; tum vir 
ejuſmodi eſt, ut ſolus videatur dignus, qui co non 
accedat,” . , 

III. I ſhall now only make theſe few curſory 
reflections on figures, that as they add a ſingular 
embelliſhment to the diſcourſe when their ule is 
uſt and ſeaſonable, ſo nothing can appear fo fri- 
volous and filly, when they are immoderately 
ſought after. There are ſome, who making little 
account of the importance of their matter, and the 
force and energy of thoughts, if they can but wreſt 
words that ſignify nothing into a figurative man- 
ner, judge themſelves to be great artiſts in com- 
poſition. They therefore, for the ſake of pro- 
ducing figures, are inceſſantly intent upon linking 
words to words, but to do fo regardleſs of their 
meaning js as ridiculous, as to ſeek after geſtures 


Pro Cluent. v. 
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and attitudes for a body without one. And yet 
the figures that have a juſtneſs in them, or are 
applicable with propriety, are not to be too 
crouded upon one another. A change of coun=- 
tenance, and expreſſive looks from the eyes, are 
great helps for gracing the pronunciation of words; 
but if one ſhould diſtort his face into ſtrange gri- 
mace, and exhibit a perpetual round of agitations 
in his forehead and eyes, he muſt neceſſarily ex- 
pole himſelf to be laughed at. So it is with a diſ- 
courſe : an upright viſage beſt becomes it; but as 
it ought not to ſtare immoveably ſtiff, ſo it ought 
to be reſtricted to the affecting impreſſions it re- 
ceives from nature. | 

An orator ſhould principally conſider what each 
place, perſon, and time require. For the greater 
part of theſe figures is merely calculated for the 
pleaſure of the ear; but when a weighty matter is 
to be worked up into a vehemency of paſſion; is to 
proceed by ſtimulating to indignant emotions, or 
bending the heart to compaſſion ; who then could 
indure an orator, giving vent to his anger, his 
tears, and intreaties, in ſtudied antitheſes, ſimilar 
cadences, and the inanity of a jingle of words, eſ- 
pecially as in theſe very things the affected care of 
expreſſion muſt make the paſſion ſuſpe&t-d, and 
wherever the falſe gloſſes of art are diſplayed, there 
truth muſt appear abſent. 


CHAP, 
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F 
Of Compoſition. 


I. Why he writes of compoſition after Cicero. — Il. 
refutes thoſe who contend that the artleſs oration in 
Point of compoſition, is both more natural and more 
manly — Compoſition is of ſervice both for the pur- 
Poſe of creating pleaſure, and of moving the paſ- 
ions. Even the ancients paid ſome attention to it. 
II. Speech, either free or bound by meaſure.— In 
compoſition, order, junction, number, are conſider- 
ed, III. Of order in ſingle words, and words in 
the conſtruction of ſpeech, IV. Of junction, con- 
fiſting of words, commas, colons, and periods. He 
firſt treats of the junction of words; and ihen ſport- 
ly of commas, and other members of fpecch, V. 
Of numbers. 1. The difference between a number 
and rhythm. Diviſion of rhythms, 2. The choice 
of words in order to compoſition.— Meaſure obs 
ſerved with more difficulty in proſe than in verſe. 
3. Numbers are produtlive of their beſt effects in 
the end and beginning, and are alſo of ſervice in 
the middle. 4. Verſe ſhould not be proſaic. g. Of 
feet, and their ſtrufjure. 6. How fer the Har- 
mony of compeſition ſhould be conſulted. 7. What 
kind of compoſition ſhould be uſed, and chere; and 
here he treats of the members of ſpeech, divided in- 
to commas, colons, and periods. 


I. [| Should not preſume to write on“ compoſi- 
tion after Cicero, who, for aught I know, 
has taken more pains in diſcuſſing this point of 


®* On compoſition and numbers, ſee Cicero, de Orat. iii. 
171, and 187. and eſpecially in Orat. 140, 238. 
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the orator's duty than any other, were it not that 
ſome letters of his cotemporaries to him cenſure the 
manner he preſcribes, and that others after him 
have made many obſervations on the tame ſubject. 
] ſhall therefore agree in moſt things with Cicero; 
in ſuch as admit of no contradiction, I ſhall be 
more brief; and in ſome few, ſhall perhaps diſ- 
ſent a little from him : yet, in propoling my own 
opinion, ſhall leave every one at liberty to judge 
tor himſelf. 

I well know, that there are ſome, who will not 
allow of any care in compolition, contending that 
our words as they flow by chance, how uncouth 
foever they may ſound, are not only more natural, 
but likewiſe more manly. If what firſt ſprung 
from nature, indebted for nothing to care and in- 
duſtry, be only what they deem natural, J allow 
that the art o oratory in this reſpect has no pre- 
tenſions to that quality. For it is certain that 
the firſt men did not ſpeak according to the ex- 
actneſs of the rules of compoſition; neither were 
they acquainted with the art of preparing by an 
exordium, informing by a narration, proving by 
arguments, and moving by paliions, They were 
therefore deficient in all theſe particulars, and not 
in compoſition only; and it they were not allow- 
ed to make any alterations for the better, of courſe 
they ſhould not have exchanged their cottages for 
houſes, nor their coverings of ſkins for more de- 
cent apparel, nor the mountains and foreſts in 
which they ranged, for the abode of cities in which 
they enjoy the comforts of ſocial intercourſe. And 
indeed, what art do we find coeval with the world; 
and what is it of which the value is not enhanced 

2 by 
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by improvement? Why do we reſtrain the Jux- 
uriancy of our vines? Why do we dig about them ? 
Why do we grub up the bramble-buſhes in our 
fields? Yet the earth produces them, Why do 
we tame animals? Yet are they born with un- 
tractable diſpoſitions, Rather let us ſay, that that 
is very natural, which nature permits us to melio- 
rate in her handy-work. 

Now, how can a jumble of uncouth words 
be more manly than a manner of expreſſion 
that is well joined and properly placed? If 
ſome authors enervate the things they treat of; 
by ſtraining them into certain * ſoft and Jaſcivi- 
ous meaſures, we muſt not hence judge that this 
is the fault of compoſition, By how much the 
current of rivers is ſwift and impetuous in a free 
and open channel, than amidſt the obſtruction of 
rocks breaking and ſtruggling againſt the low of 
their waters; by ſo much an oration that is pro- 
perly connected, flows with its whole might, and 
is far preferable to one that is craggy and defultory 
by frequent interruptions. Why then ſhould it be 
thought that ſtrength and beauty are things incom- 
patible, when on the contrary, nothing has its juſt 


* Parvi edis, ut S:tadrorum & Galliamborim. Sotadean 
verſes conſiſted ſometimes of iambics, ſometimes of trochaics, 
ſometimes of dactyls, and ſometimes of anapæſtics, which 
being read backwards made another kind of verſe. In ſome 
editions, Ceallimachiorum is read inſtead of Galliamberum, from 
the poet Callimachus, who compoſed ſome little 1ambic verſes, 
We find however ſome trochaic Ga'liambian verſes in Terence. 
Some read Polyamborum, which are iambic verſes that are read 
backwards, However, what is here mentioned, ſhould not 
be imputed to any vice in compoſition, but to the ſhort mea- 
ſure of theſe ſort of verſes, and the laſcivious and ludicrous 
manner they are conceived in. 


value 
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value without art, and embelliſhment always at- 
tends on it? Do not we obſerve the javelin that 
has been cleverly whirled about, dart through the 
air with the beſt effect; and in managing a bow and 
arrow, is not the beauty of the attitude ſo much 
the more graceful, as the aim is more unerring? In 
feats of arms, and in all the exerciſes of the 
palæſtra, is not his attitude beſt calculated for de- 
fence or offence, who uſes a certain art in all his 
motions, and keeps to a certain poſition of the 
feet? Compoſition tlierefore, in my opinion, is to 
thoughts and words, what the dexterous manage- 


ment of a bow or * ſtring may be for directing the 


aim of miſſive weapons; and I may ſay the moſt 
learned are perſuaded, that it is greatly conducive 
not only to pleaſure, but alſo to make an impreſ- 
ſion on minds. Firſt, becauſe it is ſcarce poſſible 
that a thing ſhould affect the heart, which begins 
by grating upon the ear. Secondly, becauſe we 
are naturally affected by harmony. Otherwiſe, 
the ſounds of muſical inftruments, though they 
expreſs no words, would not excite in us ſo great 
a variety of pleaſing emotions. In ſacred can- 
ticles, ſome airs are for elating the heart into rap- 
tures, others to replace the mind in its former 
tranquility. The ſound of a trumpet is not the 
ſame, when it is the ſignal for a general engage- 
ment, and when on a defeat, it implores the con- 
queror's mercy; neither is it the ſame when an 
army marches up to give battle, and when it is 


* Amenium in the text, is a loop, ſtrap, laſh, or ſtring for 
holding a ſpear, fling, or javelin, chiefly in the middle, and 
for 3 to drive it forth, Amentaque torquent, Virg. En. 
1x, 005, 
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intent on retreating. It was a common practice 
with the Pythagoric philoſophers, to awake, at 
upriſing, their minds by an air on the lyre, in or- 
der to make them more alert for action; and they 
had recourſe to the ſame muſical entertainment for 
diſpoſing them to ſleep, believing it to be a means 
to allay the relicks of all ſuch tumultuous thoughts 


as might have any way ruffled them in the courle 


of the day. 

If then ſo great a force reſides in muſical ſtrains 
and modulations, what muſt it be with eloquence, 
the muſic of which is a ſpeaking harmony? As 
much indeed as it is eſſential for a thought to be 
expreſſed in ſuitable words, {6 much 1s it for the 
ſame words to be diſpoſed in a proper order by 
compoſition, that they may * flow and end har- 
moniouſly. Some things of little conſequence in 
their import, and requiring but a moderate degree 
of elocution, are commendable only by this per- 
fection; and there are others, which appear ex- 
preſſed with ſo much force, beauty, and ſweetneſs, 
that if the order they ſtand in ſhould be changed or 
diſturbed, all force, beauty, and ſweetneſs would 


vaniſh from them. Cicero makes the experiment 


on ſome of his own periods in his + Orator, as for 
inſtance: ** Nam neque me divitiæ movent, qui- 
bus omnes Africanos et Lælios multi venalitii 
mercatoreſque ſuperarunt.” Make the leaſt change, 
as, Multi ſuperaverunt mercatores, venalitii- 


* By exitu in the text, Quintilian ſeems to underſtand the 
flowing of the period from the beginning, whence it has a 
fort of ending, to the conclufion where it ſtops. In this flows 
ing then of the period, words are joined with one another ; but 
there is a cloſing of this junction at the end. 

+ N. 232. 
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que,“ or in the following periods, they will be 
like ſo many broken, or obliquely darted javelins, 
quite out of the bias of their aim. Cicero cor- 
rects alſo ſome harſhneſs that occurred to him in 
the compoſitions of Gracchus. This was becom- 
ing ſo great a maſter; but others may content 
themſelves in trials on their own productions, cur- 
tailing what hangs looſely, and reducing all to 
juſt proportions. For what ſignifies ſearching after 
examples, when we may find enough of our own ? 
So that it may be enough to have obſerved, that 
by diſſolving the order of things, beautiful both 
in thought and elocution, you will introduce a 
greater deformity into the oration ; becauſe the ne- 
glect of due placing is diſcoverable from the luſtre 
the words themſelves are cloathed with, 

Now, tho' I grant that the art of compoſition 
is almoſt the laſt that has been petfected by orators ; 
yet do I think that the ancients paid ſome attention 
to it in proportion to the progreſs they made. Ci» 
cero's * authority, how great ſoever, ſnall not per- 
ſuade me, that Lyſias, Herodotus, and Thucydides, 
were little curious about it. They, perhaps, fol- 
lowed a different manner from that of Demoſ⸗ 
thenes, or Plato; though they too were unlike 
each other. 

The ſtyle of Lyſias, the texture of which is fo 
thin and plain, ought not to have been corrupted 
by florid periods. It would have loſt by them the 
graces of its ſimple and unaffected colouring, which 
in him is the greateſt perfection. By them alſo it 
would have loſt all belief ; for he wrote for others, 
and did not ſpeak himſelf ; whence his ſpeeches 

® Or. 186. & 219. 
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ſhould have been like thoſe delivered by unpoliſh- 
ed and illiterate perſons, which itſelf is a great per- 
tection in the art of compoſition. 

The ſtyle of hiſtory, which ought to be made 
to run in a certain pace, would be but ill ſuited by 
the ſeveral falls which reſt the mind, and are fo 
neceſſary to pleadings at the bar; neither would 
its deſign be anfwered by the artificial diſpoſition 
of the beginning and ending of ſentences, Yet in 
the harangues uſed in hiſtory, you may ſometimes 
find ſimilar cadences and antitheſes. I indeed think 
that the whole ſtyle of Herodotus ſmoothly flows ; 
even its dialect is ſo fweet, as to ſeem productive 
of ſome ſecret harmony. But I will ſoon ſpeak 
of the diverſity of ſtyles, and now ſhall point out 
what is neceſſary to be obſerved by thoſe who are 
willing to be informed of the right method of 
compoſition, 

II. We muſt principally diſtinguiſh in this re- 
ſpect two ſorts of proſe, one bound by a certain 
texture, as in oratorial ſpeeches ; the other looſe 
and free, as in converſation and the epiſtolary 
ſtyle; unlefs when theſe enter into diſcuſſions of 
things that ſeem not to ſuit their nature, as by 
treating of philoſophy, politics, and the like. 
This I do not therefore ſay, as if what I here cal} 
free and looſe, had not alſo a certain meaſure, and 
perhaps more difficult to be obſerved than any 
other ; for neither the epiſtolary ſtyle, nor that 
of converſation, like to admit always of an hia- 
tus from the meeting of voyels, or a privation of 
time which takes from words their fupport and 
meaſure : yet they do not flow, nor adhere, nor 


draw words from words, as in the orator's ſtyle ; 
but 
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but their ties are rather more lax, than none at 
all. Sometimes alſo in leſſer cauſes the ſame un- 
artful dreſs is very becoming, and theſe cauſes 
adopt not the ſame, but other meaſure, yet they 
conceal and guard againſt its appearing as much 
as poſſible. 

But the connected ſeries, firſt mentioned, has 
three different forms : articles, which are called 
commas ; members, which are called colons ; and 
the period, which is a going, or winding about, 
or continuation, or concluſion, 

There are three things likewiſe neceſſary in eve- 
ry kind of compoſition ; and theſe are order, junc- 
ture, and number. 


III. We ſhall firſt ſpeak of order, which takes 


place in words conſidered ſeparately or joined to- 
gether. In regard to the former, care muſt be 
taken that there be no decreaſe by joining a weak» 
er word to a ſtronger, as accuſing one of ſacrilege, 
to give him afterwards the name of thief; or 
add the character of wanton fellow, to that of a 
highwayman : for the ſenſe ought to increaſe and 
riſe, which Cicero obſerves admirably where he 
lays : And“ thou, with that voice, thoſe lungs, 
and that gladiator-like vigour of thy whole body.” 
Here one thing runs ſtronger than another; but 
if he had began with his whole body, he could not 
with propriety have deſcended to his volce and 
lungs. There is another natural order in ſaying 
rather the men and women, the day and night, 
the eaſt and weſt, than otherwiſe. Some words 
by changing their order become ſuperfluous. We 
ſay properly © fratres gemini,” twins, but if 
* Phil. ii 64, 
L 3 „gemini“ 
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gemini“ begins, it is unneceſſary to add“ fra- 
tres.” I cannot much commend the exactneſs of 
thoſe, who would always have the nominative go 
before the verb, the verb before the adverb, and 
the noun ſubſtantive before the adjective and pro- 
noun. The contrary often happens, and not with- 
out beauty. It argues likewiſe a ſcrupulous ſolli- 
citude to be always attentive to the order of time; 
not but frequently it may be ſo better, but as ſome- 
times prior tranſactions may carry more weight 
with them, it would not be amiſs-to place them 
after leſs conſiderable. 

To end the ſentence with a verb, is much the 
better way, when the compoſition permits it, be- 
cauſe the force of language lies in verbs. But if 
the verb grates upon the ear, the conſideration of 
harmony will exclude it that place, as may appear 
from the example of the greateſt Greek and Latin 
orators. Undoubtedly if the verb be not in the * 
end, it will make an hyperbaton, which is rec- 
koned among ſuch tropes and figures as add beauty 
to diſcourſe. Words in praſe being not meaſured 
as the feet that compoſe verſe, they are therefore 

transferred from place to place, that they may be 
joined where they beſt fit, as in a building, where 
the irregularity, how great ſoever, of rough ſtones, 
hits in with a proper ſtand. However, the hap- 
pieſt compoſition language can have, is to keep to 
a natural order, juſt connection, and a regularly 
flowing cadence, 


Every verb that does not rightly end the period, that is, 
which is not harmonious and ſonorous in the end of the period, 
by being transferred elſe where, makes an hyperbaton. 


But 
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But there are ſome tranſpoſitions of an immo- 
derate length, as 1 hinted in the * foregoing books ; 
and others are vicious in their compoſition, thro” 
a ridiculous affectation of ſoftneſs. Of this kind 
are the following of Mecznas : © ſole et aurora ru- 
bent plurima.” * Inter ſacra movit aqua frax- 
inos,” * Ne exequias quidem unus inter miſer- 
rimos viderem meas.” This laſt is ſo much the 
worſe, as Mecænas makes his [ſtyle to play the 
wanton, in a ſubje& not only ſerious, but mourn- 
ful, | | 

There is oftentimes ſomething very ſtriking in a 
word. By placing it in the middle of a ſentence, 


it might paſs unnoticed, or be obſcured by the 


other words that lie about it, but placing it in the 
end the auditor cannot help remarking and retain- 
ing it in his mind ; as in this example from Ci- 
cero ; ut tibi neceſſe eſſet in conſpectu populi 
Romani vomere poſtridie.“ Tranſpoſe the laſt 
word, and the idea of the whole will be much 
weakened; for this being the point, as it were, 
of the ſhaft levelled at Antony, and the auditory 
expecting nothing further than the neceſſity of vo- 
miting, which was indeed foul enough in itſelf, 
he further added this other unſeemlineſs, that the 
meats he had gorged overloaded his ſtomach even 
* the day following.” . 

Thus much I thought it neceſſary to ſpeak of 
order, which, if it be vicious, tho' the diſcourſe 
is connected and well cadenced, yet it deſervedly 
may paſs as deficient in compoſition, 

IV. Juncture follows, which is equally requiſite 
in words, articles, members, and periods, all theſe 
* Book viii. chap. 2. + Philip, ii. 63. 
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having their beauties and faults, in conſequence 
of their manner of connection, And firſt, even 
the illiterate take notice of the coming together 
of two words, in which the laſt ſyllable of the 
foregoing, and the firſt of the following, form 
ſome “ naſty expreſſion. Next, there may be a 
meeting of voyels, by which the diſcourſe will 
gape, ſtop, and, as it were, labour. But the moſt 
diſagreeable effect will be from alliteracions, and 
the hiatus occaſioned by them will be very remark - 
able, eſpecially in ſuch as are pronounced with a 
hollow or open mouth. The ſound of the e is 
full; that of the i thin and narrow: a fault there- 
fore in theſe is leſs diſcernable, The fault alfo 
will not be ſo great in placing ſhort ſyllables after 
long, or long after ſhort; and ſtill leſs by the 
coming, together of two ſhort. But it may be a 
general obſervation, that in the placing of ſyllables, 
their ſound will be harſher, as they are pronounc- 
ed with a like or different gaping of the mouth. 

This, however, is not to be dreaded as a ſignal 
fault, and I know not which is worſe herein, in- 


attention or too great care. Such ſcrupulous fear 


muſt of conſequence damp the heat and retard the 
impetuoſity of ſpeaking, whilſt at the ſame time 
it diverts the mind from attending to thoughts 
which are of greater moment. As therefore it is 
careleſſneſs to give into theſe faults, ſo it is mean- 
neſs to be too much afraid of them, It is thought 
that all the diſciples of Iſocrates, and eſpecially 
Theopompus, were deſervedly cenſured for being 
over -· nice in theſe particulars. Demoſthenes and 


Cicero paid no great regard to them. For the 


As in Virgil, Dorica caſtra. Cæca caligine. 
ö coming 
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coming together of letters, which is called“ ſyna- 
læphe, makes the diſcourſe, to flow more ſmooth- 
ly, than if all the letters in words were to be fully 
pronounced ; and ſometimes even words pronounc- 
ed with an open mouth, are not without beauty, 
and give an air of grandeur and magnificence to 
what we fay ; as: pulchra oratione acta om- 
nino jactare.“ Add to this, that long ſyllables, 
which require a fuller pronunciation, are ſomewhat 
benefited by the reft that takes place from the in- 
terpoſition of voyels. In ſhort, it may be a juſt 
obſervation with Cicero on this occaſion : ** that 
ſort of gaping, ſay + he, and that coming toge- 
ther of voyels, has ſomething ſoft, and may be 
an indication of a careleſſneſs, not unpleaſing in a 
man, who is more ſollicitous about his matter 
than the arrangement of words.” 

Conſonants likewiſe, eſpecially the harſher, jarr 
with one another in the beginning of words, as 3 
and x; for though by claſhing againſt each other, 
they loſe their harſher and fuller ſound, yet they 
thus produce a diſagreeable hiſſing, as in © arx 
ſtudiorum.“ For this reaſon Servius was of opi- 
nion that the letter s ſhould be ſuppreſſed, as often 
as final, and followed by another conſonant. Afra- 
nius blames him for ſo thinking, but Meſſala takes 
his part; for they do not ſuppoſe that Lucilius 
left the 5 final where he ſays, ** ferenu” fuir,” and 


* The coalition of two voyels into one ſyllable, is called 
Jynalepbe, by grammarians, as 7&uc for 75 Se. Quintilian 
himſelf produces this example towards the latter part of this 
chapter: ubi lbido dominatur, innocentia leve præſidium oft. 
He ſays this period is cloſed by a double anapzſtus : for the 
ſynalæphe makes the laſt ſyllables to ſound as but one. 
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* dignu* loco.” Cicero in his Orator, mentions 
many of the ancients to have ſpoke in that man- 
ner. Whence, Belligerare po' meridiem” and 
the Die? hanc“ of Cato the Cenſor, where the 
m is ſuppreſſed to ſoften the pronunciation. Theſe 
ways of ſpeaking ſome illiterate perſons have been 
bold enough to alter in old books; but by ſo pre- 
tending to cenſure the ignorance of. tranſcribers, 
they rather ſhew their own. But the letter , as 
often as it is final, and followed by a voyel in the 
word next to it, may be ſaid to paſs into that 
voyel, and tho' retained in the orthography, is 
imperfectly expreſſed ; as: multum ille,” and 
£ quantum erat;z* ſo that in ſome meaſure it 
yields the ſound of a ſort of new letter, being not 
ſuppreſſed, but blunted ſo as to be a mark between 
two voyels, to hinder one from falling intirely in 
upon the other. 

Care alſo ſhould be taken that the laſt ſyllables 
of the foregoing word be not the firft of the fol- 
lowing. No one will be ſurpriſed at this precept 
on obſerving, that it eſcaped Cicero in one of his 
epiſtles to Brutus: res mihi inviſe viſe ſunt 
Brute,” and in this verſe : 


OO fortunatam natam me conſule Romam.” 


Even the continuation of many monoſyllables is 
vicious, as the compoſition by them muſt ſeem to 
jump from the many ſtops they will occaſion. By 
the ſame reaſon, a continuation of ſhort verbs and 
nouns ought to be avoided ; and on the contrary, 
of long ones, becauſe theſe in. their turn cauſe a 
certain flowneſs in ſpeaking. | 

— 8 With 
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With theſe faults may likewiſe be claſſed the 
joining of many words together, of ſimilar ca- 
dences, terminations, and inflections. Neither is 
it ſeemly to continue verbs with verbs, or nouns 
with nouns, and the like; as even perfections will 
create a loathing, unleſs helped by the graces of 
variety. 

The joining of articles and members requires a 
different management from words, though they 
may have a connection of firſt and laſt. But the 
compoſition is much intereſted in what is placed 
firſt. In the example of ** vomens fruſtis eſcu- 
lentis, vinum redolentibus, gremium ſuum et to- 
tum tribunal implevin”” the force of the matter 
required the obſerving of this order : on the con- 


trary (for I ſhall often uſe the ſame examples for 


different purpoſes, that they may be more familiar) 
in that of ** ſaxa atque ſolitudines voci reſpondent, 
beſtiæ ſæpe immanes cantu flectuntur atque con- 
ſiſtunt,“ the ſenſe would riſe more by inverting 
the order; for tho” it be a greater matter to move 
rocks than beaſts, yet the order as it ſtands lends 
beauty to the compoſition. 

V. We may now pals to numbers; and in this 
reſpect it will not be amiſs to conſider, that every 
conſtruction, meaſurement, and copulation of 
words, conſiſts either of numbers, by which I un- 
derſtand rythms; or of metres, that is, a certain 
dimenſion. 

1. Both are compoſed of feet, yet differ in 
this reſpect, that rythms or numbers conſiſt of a 
certain ſpace of time; and metres, beſides this 
time, of a certain order to which they are reſtrict- 
ed ; and thus the rythm ſeems to belong to quan- 
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tity, and the metre to quality. The rythm is ei- 
ther of equal parts, as the dactyl, which has a 
long ſyllable equal to two ſhort ones : (Not but 
other feet have the ſame property, but this retains 
the name of having equal parts ; for it is well 
known that a long ſyllable is equivalent to two 
times; and a ſhort, but to one:) or it is in a ® 
ſefquialteral proportion, as the pæon, compoſed 
of a long and three ſhort, or three ſhort and a 
long, or any other foot whatever, in which three 
times are to two in the ſame proportion : or it is 
double, as the iambus, compoſed of a ſhort and 
long, or long and ſhort, Of the ſame feet alſo 
is the metre compoſed, but with this difference, 
that it is of no ſignificancy to the rythm, whether 
the dactyl has the firſt or laſt ſyllables ſhort, be- 
cauſe the rythm attends only to time ; and if the 
ſyllables it conſiſts of, have the fame intervals, 
and the meaſure of time is equal, it Þ wants no- 
thing more: whereas in metre or verſe, an ana- 
pæſtus or ſpondee cannot be ſubſtituted in the place 
of a dactyl; neither can a pæon in the ſame man- 
ner begin and end by ſhort ſyllables, And not 
only verſe does not admit one foot for another, 
but it does not even admit of a dactyle or ſpondee, 
for another dactyle or ſpondee ; for if you change 
the order of five continued dactyles, as in 


This term is uſed in geometry and arithmetic, to ſignify 
two lines or two numbers, of which the laſt contains the firſt 
intirely and its half; 6 and 9, 20 and zo, are in a ſeſquialteral 
proportion. FR 

+ That is, from the beginning to the end ; becauſe in the 
beginning the voice is raiſed, and is lowered in the end. Or 
he rather alludes to the cuſtom of muſicians, who meaſure the 
time by the railing or poſition of the foot or hand, 


„ Panditux 
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« Panditur interea domus omnipotentis Olympi.” 


you break intirely the verſe. . . 
2. I now paſs to collocation, the duty of which 


is to connect together words approved, made choice 
of, and having, as it were, a certain deſtination 
for even the joining of harſh words together is 
much better than of ſuch as * ſignify nothing. 
Yet will I always allow of the making of a choice, 
provided it be from among words of the ſame 
force and ſignification; of adding, ſo they be not 
idle; of retrenching, if unneceſſary ; of changing 
caſes and numbers by figures, the variety of which 
being frequently adopted for embelliſhing com- 
polition, is, even excluſive of harmony, produc- 
tive of pleaſure, Belides, where reaſon pleads for 
a word, and cuſtom for another, the preference 
may be given to that which ſeems more agreeable 
to the compoſition, as in © vitaviſſe“ or “ vi- 
taſſe ;” © deprehendere” or“ deprendere.” Nei- 
ther will I be againſt the + coaleſcence of ſyllables, 
or any thing elfe that is not a prejudice to the ſenſe 
of what is ſaid, or the beauty of eloquence. But 
the chief conſideration here is to know, in what 
place a word ſquares beſt ; and he will be accurate 
in compoſition, who is obſervant of this, but nor 
principally for the ſake of compoſition. 

To keep to the due meaſure of feet in proſe is 
more difficult than in verſe ; firſt, becauſe verſe is 
comprehended in few words, and proſe on the con- 


Or that do not belong to the ſubject, or have no force. 
+ He means the ſynalæphe, of which before. | 
trary 
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trary has long periods: ſecondly, becauſe verſe 
is always like itſelf, and runs in one ſtrain; but 
the compoſition of proſe, unleſs diverſifled, will 
offend by monotony, and diſguſt by affectation. 

3. Therefore an oration ought to be interſperſ- 
ed with numbers throughout the texture of all its 
parts; for we cannot ſpeak but by uſing words 
of ſhort and long ſyllables, from the junction of 
which proceed feet. Numbers, however, are no 
where ſo much wanting, nor ſo remarkable as in 
1 the end of periods; firſt, becauſe every ſenſe has 
4 its bounds, and takes up a natural ſpace, by 
5 which it is divided from the beginning of what 
follows: next, becauſe the ears attending to the 
continuation of words, and drawn, as it were, 
down the current of the oration, are then more 
competent judges, when that impetuoſity ceaſes, 
and gives time for reflection. There ſhould not 
therefore be any thing harſh, nor abrupt in that 
ending, which ſeems calculated for the reſpite 
5 and recreation of the mind and ear. This too is 
1 the reſting· place of the oration, this the auditor 
4 expects, and here burſt forth all his effuſions of 
i praiſe. . 

The beginnings of periods demand an equal care 
with the cloſing of them, for here alſo the auditor 
is attentive. But it is eaſier to obſerve numbers 
in the beginning of periods, as not depending on, 
nor connected with, what went before. But the 
ending of periods, how graceful ſoever it may be 
in compoſition and numbers, will loſe all its charms, 
if we proceed to it by a harſh and precipitate be- 
ginning. The compoſition of Demoſthenes ſeems 

to 
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to be very correct in thoſe words, wpurev , & &rdpes 
Ab maol Tois Steg fvyopas mars xi T%0RK, and in thoſe 
others, which, I fancy, Brutus is the only who 
diſlikes ; xd HH Baran undi regtin; and yet Ci- 
cero is cenſured for having ended a period by the 
words, © familiaris cœperat eſſe balneatori,” and 
another by Archipiratz,” though balneatori“ 
and ** archipiratz” end the ſame way as Taos ua 
Tau, and jrdi roErvn, the feet and numbers be- 
ing the ſame. It may, however, be remarked, 
that in the periods of Demoſthenes, the compoſi- 
tion which precedes the ending, is more harmo- 
nious and correct than that of Cicero. Beſides, 
Cicero concludes his periods with words, that have 
each five ſyllables; a thing, even in verſe, rather 
too ſoft and languid, and leſs harmonious and cor- 
rect, as * fortiſſima Tyndaridarum.” If a verſe 
likewiſe was to end with four ſyllables, as appears 
from the examples of Apennino,” + Armamen- 
tis,” © Oriona,” it could not be ſaid to be unex- 
ceptionable. It will therefore be not an improper 
caution, to guard againſt the uſe of words of ma- 
ny ſyllables in the cloſing of periods. 

As to the compoſition of the middle parts of a 
period, care mult not only be taken of their con- 
nection with each other, but alſo that they may 
not ſeem (low, nor long; nor, which is now a great 
vice, jump and ſtart by being made up with many 
| ſhort ſyllables, and produce the ſame effect in the 
ear as the ſounds of a child's rattle. For as the 
ordering of the beginnings and endings is of much 
importance, as often as the ſenſe begins or ends; 
ſo in the middle too there is a ſort of ſtreſs which 


* Horat. i. ſat. i. v. 100. 
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lightly inſiſts; as the foot of people running, 
which though it makes no ſtop, yet leaves a track, 
It is therefore not only neceſſary to begin and end 
well the ſeveral members and articles, but the inter- 
mediate ſpace, though continued without reſpira- 
tion, ought alſo to retain a fort of compoſition, 
by reaſon of the inſenſible pauſes that ſerve as ſo 
many degrees for pronunciation. Who doubts of 
there being but one ſenſe contained in thofe words, 
and that they are to be pronounced with one breath : 
« Animadverti, judices, omnem accuſatoris ora- 
tionem in duas diviſam eſſe partes?“ Yet the two 
firſt words, and the three which follow, and the 
two next, and the three laſt, have, as it were, 
their numbers which ſupport the breath. Juſt ſo, 
muſicians make an eſtimate of all their various 
tones. As theſe are grave, acute, ſlow, quick, 
high, low; fo the compoſition reſulting from them, 
will be chaſte or wanton, harmonious or deftitute 
of the proportions of harmony. 

The cloſe of ſome periods ſeems lame and to 
hang looſe, if leſt to itſelf; but is commonly re- 
lieved and upheld by what follows; and thus that 
which would be a fault in the end, is mended by 
the continuation, *©* Non vult populus Romanus 
obſoletis criminibus accuſari Verrem.” Ending 
fo would be harſh, but the period being continued 
by what follows, though the ſenſe is different; 
* nova poſtulat, inaudita deſiderat,“ the winding 
up is ſmooth and complete. Ut adeas, tantum 
dabis,” ends ill, being the laſt part of a trimeter 
verſe. It is followed by: © ut cibum veſtitum- 
que intro ſerre liceat, tantum,” which is ſtill pre- 

cipitate 5 
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cipitate; but it is finally ſtrengthened and ſup- 
ported by recuſabat nemo.“ 

4. A whole verſe in proſe produces a very bad 
effect, and even a part of one is unſeemly, more 
eſpecially if it be the latter part that is found in 
the cloſe of a period, or the firſt part in the be- 
pinning of one. The contrary is often very grate- 
ful, becauſe the beginning of a verſe ends well a 
period, ſo the words contain but few ſyllables, 
and the meaſure is conceived in iambics of fix or 
eight feet. In“ Africa fuiſſe, is the beginning 
of a trimeter iambic, and cloſes the firſt period of 
Cicero's oration for Ligarius. Efſe videatur,” 
which he uſes rather too often, begins an octo— 
nary. . The ending of verſes ſuits the beginning 
of an oration, as: etſi vereor, judices,” and 
* animadverti, judices.” Bur beginnings do not 
hit well in with one another. Livy begins 
his hiſtory with the beginning. of an hexameter 

verſe : *©* faturuſne opera pretium ſim.” It was 
ſo publiſhed by him, and is much better than the 
way it is corrected. Neither do the endings of 
verſes ſuit the endings of periods, as the“ quo 
me vertam neſcio” of Cicero, which is the end of 
a trimeter. The worſt cloſing of a period is with 
the end of an hexameter, as in this paſſage of one 
of Brutus's epiſtles : “ neque enim illi malunt 
habere tutores aut defenſores, quanquam ſciunt 
placuiſſe Catoni,” . , 


In Africa fuiſſe, is the beginning of a trimeter iambic, and 
ends the firſt chapter of the oration for Ligarius, or fitſt period, 
or part of the period. EG wideatur is the beginning of an 
octonary iambic, and ends moſt of Cicero's periods, for which 
realon his enemies have objected it as a fault in him. 
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5. But becauſe proſe conſiſts of feet, as I ſaid, 
it will not be amiſs to mention ſomething of them 
alſo; and as their names are various, they ſhould, 
it ſeems, be aſſigned proper appellations. Herein 
I ſhall follow Cicero, who took for guide the moſt 
eminent Greek authors. But thus far he deviates 
from them, in not exceeding feet of more than 
three ſyllables, though himſelf uſes the pzon and 
* dochimus, the firſt of which runs to four, and 
the ſecond to five ſyllables. He ſays, however, 
that ſome, and not without good reaſon, repute 
theſe ſorts of feet, to be rather numbers than feet, 
becauſe whatever exceeds three ſyllables, conſiſts 
of many feet. There are four ſorts of feet then 
that conſiſt of but two ſyllables, and eight of three. 
The ſpondee is compoſed of two long ; the pyr- 
rhichius, called by others periambus, of two ſhort ; 
the iambic, of a ſhort and long ; and the reverſe 
of it, of a long and ſhort; this we call choreus, 
and others trochæus. Of feet of three ſyllables, 
is the dactyl, conſiſting of one long and two ſhort. 
The anapæſtus, on the contrary, conſiſts of two 
ſhort and one long. One ſhort, between two long, 
conſtitutes the amphimacrus; but its more com- 
mon name is creticus. The amphibrachys has one 
long between two ſhort ; the bacchius two long 
after one ſhort, and contrary to it the palimbac- 
chius, two long before one ſhprt. The trochæus 
is diſtinguiſhed by having three ſhort, and is there- 
fore called tribrachys by thoſe, who give to the 


The dochimus with Cicero and Quintilian, has the firſt ſhort, 
then two long, the fourth ſhort, and the laſt long; as amicos 
leuts. Some grammarians will have the two firſt ſhort, as, 
byacintbini. | 
choreus 
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choreus the name of trochzus : as many long com- 
poſe the moloſſus. 

Every one of theſe feet are adopted in proſe, 
and the more time and ſtability they have, that is, 
the more they abound with long ſyllables, the 
more they give weight to the diſcourſe. Short 
ones make it move on ſwifter; but both qualities 
are uſeful in their proper places : for ſlowneſs 
where there is an occaſion for ſwiftneſs, and ſwift- 
neſs where ſlowneſs is required, are equally faulty. 

As no alteration happens in the nature of let- 
ters and ſyllables, the chief point of conſideration 
will be, how they beſt can be made to coaleſce 
with one another. Long ſyllables have, therefore, 
as I ſaid, more authority and weight; and ſhort 
ones, more celerity; which, if mixed with ſome 
long, they will ſeem only to run; but with the 
addition of other ſhort, will ſkip and bound, . 

It is not only of moment what foot concludes, 
but alſo what foot immediately goes before it, 
Backwards not more than three, and theſe, if they 
have not three ſyllables, are to be repeated ; (but 
the exactneſs of poetical ſcanning is unneceſſary, 
as the feet may be changed;) and the ſame may 
be done if there be not leis than two, otherwiſe it 
would be the meaſurement of verſe and not num- 
bers that we ſeek after. One, however, may at 
leaſt be a dichoreus, if there be one conſiſting of 
a double choreus; or a pæon, compoſed of a cho- 
reus and pyrrhichius, which is thought to be pro- 
per for beginnings. Or, on the contrary, a foot 
compoſed of three ſhort and a long ſyllable, which 
is aſſigned for the concluding of a period. Theſe 
are Chiefly the two, which the maſters of this art 
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ſpeak of, calling all others, which are uſed in 
proſe, pæons, of what dimenſions ſoever they be. 
The dochimus likewiſe, compoſed of the bacchius 
and iambus, or the iambus and creticus, cloſes very 
well a period, and is a ſubſtantial and regular 
foot. 

As to the ſpondee, which Demoſthenes made 
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| great uſe of, it is always ſlow in its nature, but 
4 preceded by the creticus, has a very good effect, 
| i as in this example: * de quo ego nihil dicam niſi , 
#; depellendi criminis cauſa.” What I ſaid above is 


of much conſequence, whether two feet are com- 
prehended in one word, or both are free. Thus 
* criminis cauſa” ends ſtrongly, “ archipirate is 
ſoft, and a tribrachys going before the ſpondee, 
makes it ſtill ſofter, as “ facilitates, temeritates :? 
1 ( for there is ſomething of an interval or latent time 
| $i! in the diviſion of words, as in a ſpondee ; placed 
1 in the middle of a pentameter verſe, which, unleſs 
1 compoſed of the end of one word, and the begin- 
ning of another, it would not make out the 
verſe... ; 

The dichoreus, much vſed in the Aftatic ſtyle 
of eloquence, concludes well, and of it we have 
this example in * Cicero: © patris dictum ſa- 
piens, temeritas filii comprobavit.“ The choreus 
will admit alſo before it the pyrrhichius, as: 
omnes prope cives virtute, gloria, dignitate ſu- 
perabat.” The dactyl alſo concludes well, unlefs 
the laſt ſyllable, the meafure of which is diſcre- 
tionary, makes a creticus ; as © mulierculi nixus 
in littore.“ Ir will properly admit of a creticus 
and iambus before it, but badly of a ſpondee, and 


* Orat. 214. 
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worſe of the choreus. The amphibrachus may 
be in the end, unleſs we rather make a bacchius 
of it, as © Quintum Ligarium in Africa fuiſſe.” . 

The creticus is very good for beginnings, as 
quod precatus a diis immortalibus ſum,” and 
for endings, as in conſpectu populi Romani vo- 
mere poſtridie.” Whence it appears how well an 
anapzſtus, or a pæon, which ſeems fitteſt for the 
end, goes before it. But it will likewiſe follow 
itſelf properly, as“ ſervare quam plurimos.“ 

By enumerating the foregoing fect, I did not 
intend to lay it down as a law, that there were no 
others; but only to ſhew the effects produced com- 
monly by them, and what appeared beſt in regard 
to their uſe. And indeed the anapæſtus has a good 
effect in junction with itſelf, thus making the end 
of a pentameter, or a * verſe that borrows its name 
from it: as, nam ubi libido dominatur, inno- 
centiæ leve præſidium eſt.” For the ſynalæphe 
makes the two laſt ſyllables to ſound as but one; 
and the effect would be ſtil] better in point of 
ſmoothneſs, from a ſpondee or bacchius going be- 
fore, as by a ſlight alteration in the ſame example: 
$ leve innocentiæ præſidium eſt.” 

6. Bur in treating this whole native; I would 
have it underſtood, that my deſign is not, that a 
diſcourſe, which ſhould flow naturally, ought to 
waſte its vigour in meaſuring feet, and weighing 
ſyllables. Such occupation could only ſuit a poor 
and narrow genius ; becauſe he who ſhould make 
it the principal object of his ſtudy, muſt of courſe 


* By the anapæſtic rythm, he ſeems to ſignify a mono- 
meter anapæſlic verſe, conſiſting of two anapæſts. 
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not be able to attend to things of greater import- 
ance, muſt neglect ſolid beauties ; and all his me- 
rit would conſiſt in the adjuſting of pieces of va- 
rious ſhapes together, like unto, as“ Lucilius ſays, 
Þ ſome artiſts, who conſume their whole life in ſet- 
|: tling the proportions of a piece of Moſaic work. 
| Will not the heat that animates the orator be 
cooled by this frivolous purſuit ? Will not the 
force and energy of his expreſſions be extinguiſhed 
by it? Juſt ſo, he that curbs the pace of horſes, 
muſt make it flower; and he that meaſures his 
ſteps, cannot go as faſt as he otherwiſe would, 
Numbers are indeed found in compoſition, and it 
is with proſe as with poetry, which artleſs, and 
without rule in the beginning, owes its eſtabliſh- 
ment to the ear only, and the fortuitous repetition 
of the ſame cadences, diſpoſed regularly by equal 
ſpaces. Poetic meaſure by certain feet did not oc- 
cur till ſome time after. But the practice acquir- 
ed by much writing will ſo influence our manner 
of compoſition, that we ſhall be able to hit upon 
directly the neceſſary numbers. Yet are not feet 
merely to be ſo much conſidered in a period, as 
what the period itſelf comprehends. Thus poets 
look not ſo much to the five or ſix parts which 
make out a verſe, as to the verſe itſelf. For poetry 
had a being, before even it ſtood the teſt of ob- 
ſervation ; and this is a reaſon for the ſaying of 


* He alludes to thoſe verſes of Lucilius ; quam leid lexets 
eompoſtæ, ut teſſerulæ omnes arte pavimento atque emblemate ver- 
miculato. He calls 7-Firulz, ſmall ſquare ſtones, cut in due 
proportions for the laying of pavements with them, which are 
called ze/{e/ated. But the wermiculated work is that, which con- 
of ſmall, byt yarioys forms, repreſenting a diverſity of 
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Ennius, that before his time the “ language of 
fauns and oracles was conceived in a ſort of verſe. 
The rank therefore verſification Þ holds in a poem, 
compoſition holds in proſe. We cannot appeal 
to better judges in the matter than our ears. They 
perceive when the compoſition is full, and require 
ſomething when it is defective; they are offended 
by harſhneſs, and ſoothed by the gentle flow of 
that which is mild ; perplexed and wry turns rouze 
their indignation, but they are pleaſed with ſuch 
as are ſtable and manly ; they are in pain about 
what they find maimed, and loathe what is redun- 
dant and ſuperfluous. And hence it is, that the 
learned may be deemed judges of compoſition from 
their knowledge of rules; but the ignorant from 
their ſentiment of pleaſure. 

But ſome things cannot be made to correſpond 
with the directions of art. The condition of the 
period muſt therefore be altered, if not found right 
as it was begun. But what precept can here take 
place ? The diverſity of figures is often a help to 
compoſition when it ſeems to flag. But of what 
fort ſhould theſe figures be, of words or thoughts? 
Here too there is no precept. We mult therefore 
examine into what occurs, and deliberate with the 
matter as it ſtands, Now, if we conſider the ex- 
tent of the periods themſelves, which is a great 
point in compoſition, what other teſt can this be 
put to, but that of the ears? Why are ſome pe- 


* Verfibu" quos olim fauni vateſyue canebant. | 

+ Verſifcation, is the obſerving of certain rules and feet in 
poetry. Whence thoſe are called verſifiers, who compoſe po- 
ems by rule, though they cannot properly be ſtyled poets; 
for the name of poet contains ſomething more noble and ex- 


alted in its idea. 
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_ Tiods full enough with a few words, and ſome- 
times even too full, when others with a greater 
number, appear mutilated and ſhorter than they 
ought to be? Why in others, though the ſenſe 
ſeems complete, do we find ſomething of a vacant 
place? ** Neminem * veſtrüm ignorare arbitror, 
judices, hunc per hoſce dies ſermonem vulgi, at- 
que hanc opinionem populi Romani fuiſſe.“ 
Why © hoſce” rather than ** hos” which has no- 
thing harſh in it. I cannot perhaps allign a rea- 
ſon why I think ſa, but I am ſenſible it is better. 
Why was it not enough for Cicero to ſay, ** ſer- 
monem vulgi fuiſle ?? The compoſition allowed 
of it: yet I cannot ſay, on conſulting my ear, 
that it would be ſatisfied, if this double manner of 
expreſſing the ſame thought was wanting. It 1s 
the interior ſentiment that mult be deciſive in this 
whole matter; and this is ſo true, that he who is 
not intelligent in the accuracy and ſweetneſs of 
compolition, executes both notwithſtanding bet- 
ter by the guidance of nature than art ; ſtill would 
It be adviſable for art and nature to go together. 
7. It is quite neceſſary for the orator to know 
the kind of compoſition he ſhould occaſionally ule. 
This point includes two obſervations ; the one, 
regarding feet ; the other, the various forms of 
compoſition reſulting from them, It is of theſe 
various forms I ſhall firſt ſpeak, which I before 
mentioned to conſiſt of articles, members, and pe- 
riods. | 
The Þ article, as far as I am able to judge, is 
a ſenſe 


* Verr. iii. n. r. 


+ What is here ſaid by Quintihan concerning periods, mem- 
bers, 
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a ſenſe comprehended in certain words, the num- 
ber of which is ſtill incomplete. Moſt authors 
make it a part of a member. Such is this exam- 
ple from Cicero: Domus tibi deerat ? At ha- 
bebas. Pecunia ſuperabat? At egebas.” Articles 
may be alſo contained in ſingle words; as: “ dix- 
imus, teſtes dare volumus. Diximus” here makes 
the article. | | 


bers, and articles, being ſomewhat obſcure ; it may not be 
1mproper to explain the whole briefly thus: 

A period is a circuit of words and ſentences, making a per- 
ſect ſenſe, as : / quantum in agro lociſpue deſertis audacta poteffy 
tantum in foro atque in judicits impudentia walertt ; non minus in 
cauſa cederet Aul. Cæcinna Srxt. Ebutii impulentia, quam tum in 
wi facienda celſit audaciæ. Pro Cæcin. 1, See alſo the begin- 
ning of the Orat. de Provinc. Conſul. 

A period conſiſls of members or colons ; and of commas, 
which are alſo called articles. A member is an aſſemblage of 
words of a perfect ſenſe, yet ſuſpended ſo as not to let appear 
the whole thought, as: , guanium in agro lociſque d. ſertis aus 
daria poteſt. 

A comma takes place, when each member, each phraſe, cr 
even word, is diſtinguiſhed by ſtops, as: O ſcelus J 6 peſtis 1 
0 labes in Piſ. 56. Aliit, exceſjit, evaſit, erupit. Catil. ii. 1. 
A period is either ſimple, or compound. Simple is of oue 
member, as : ** Alexander by living temperately, would have 
made his name venerable to poſterity.” 

Compound 1s of two, three, or four members; and is ſel- 
dom, or never lengthened out to five members, or more; as 
then it would be not ſo much a period, as a periodical oration, 

Of two members, If Alexander had lived temperately, he 
would have been revered by poſterity.” 

Of three members. If by how much Alexander excelled 
other generals in warlike exploits, by ſo much he alſo exceed- 
ed them in the commendable quality of temperance, his name 
would have been remembered with the higheſt veneration by 
poſterity.” 

Of four members, ** If by how much Alexander excelled 
other generals in warlike exploits, by ſo much he alſo exceed- 
ed them in the commendable quality of temperance ; he would 
have been not leſs revered by poſterity, than whilſt living he 
is ſaid to have been beloved by his own people, and renowned 
for empire and dignity, | | 
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A member is a ſenſe comprized in a number 
of words which is complete, but abſtracted from 
the whole body, effects nothing of itſelf. The 
number of words is complete in O callidos ho- 
mines ]!“ but conſidered apart from what went be- 
fore and after, is of little import: juſt fo the 
hands, feet, and head, are conſidered as uſeleſs, 
when ſevered from the body. O rem excogi- 
tatam ! O ingenia metuenda !”” are examples of 
the ſame fort, but do not coaleſce into a body till 
the laſt concluſion makes the ſenſe of the whole 
perfect: quem, quæſo, noſtrùm fefellit, id vos 
ita eſſe facturos ? This * Cicero takes to be very 
conciſe and perfect in the ſenſe. The articles and 
members are therefore commonly intermixed, and 
require a concluſion. 

Cicero gives many names to the period, calling 
it a winding about, a circuit, a comprehenſion, 
continuation, and circumſcription. It is of two 
kinds, the one ſimple, when a ſingle ſenſe is drawn 
out into a pretty conſiderable number of words: 
the other compound, by conſiſting of members 
and articles, which include ſeveral ſenſes, as: 
„ aderat janitor carceris; & carnifex prætoris, 
&c.” The period has at leaſt two members. 
Upon a medium difference, its complete number 
ſeems to be four; but it frequently admits of 
more, Its meaſure is reſtricted by Cicero to the 
time of repeating four iambic verſes, or to the 


So Cicero ſpeaks of the ſame place in Orat. 225. The 
comprehenſion follows laſt, but of two members, which can- 
not be ſhorter.” By diſſolving this'period, the two members 


are readily found, as: id feciſtis, & neminem noſtrüm fe- 
fellit.“ 


Con- 
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continuance of the breath; and its conditions to 
be good are, to conclude the ſenſe; to be clear. 
that it may be underſtood; and not to be of too 
great a length, that it may be contained in the 
memory. The member of a period which is lon- 
ger than it ought to be, is ſlow, and that which is 
ſhorter, is unſtable. 

Wherever the orator has an occaſion to behave 
ſharply, to preſs home, to act boldly and reſo- 
lutely, he ſhould ſpeak by members and articles. 
This manner is of vaſt power and efficacy in an 
oration ; and therefore the compoſition is to adapt 
itſelf to the nature of things, that even rough 
things being conceived in rough ſounds and num- 
bers, the hearer may be made to enter into all the 
paſſions of the ſpeaker. It would be adviſable 
for the moſt part to make the narration in mem- 
bers; or it periods are uſed, they ought to be 
more looſe, and leſs elaborate than elſewhere. But 
I except ſuch narrations as are more calculated for 
ornament, than giving information; as the Rape 
of Proſerpine in one of Cicero's orations againſt 
Verres. Here the compoſition ſhould be ſmooth 
and flowing. 

The period is proper for the exordiums of 
greater cauſes, where the matter requires ſollici- 
tude, commendation, Pity. Alſo in common 
places, and in every ſort of amplification; but if 
you accuſe, it ought to be cloſe and compact; if 
you praiſe, full, round, and flowing. It is like- 
wiſe of good ſervice in perorations; but may be 
uſed without reſtriction, wherever the compoſition 
requires to be ſet off in ſomething of a grand and 
noble manner, and when the judge has not only 

1 a tho- 
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a thorough knowledge of the matter that lies be- 
fore him, but is alſo captivated wirh the beauty 
of the diſcourſe, and truſting to the orator, ſuffers 
himſelf to be led away by the ſenſe of pleaſure. 

Hiſtory does not ſo much ſtand in need of a pe- 
riodical flow of words, as it likes to run round in 
a fort of perpetual ciicle. For all its members are 
connected with each other, by its flipping and 
gliding along, as men ſtrengthening their pace, 
holding and held, in taking each other by the 
hand. Whatever belongs to the demonſtrative 
kind, has freer and more flowing numbers. The 
judicial and deliberative, as various in their mat- 
ter, ſo they occaſionally require a different ſort of 
compoſition. 

It is now here, that of the two obſervations I 
above * ſpoke of, the other naturally preſents it- 
felt. For who doubts but that ſome things are to 
be expreſſed in a gentle way, others with more heat, 
others ſublimely, others contentiouſly, and others 
gravely? Feet compoſed of long ſyllables ſuit 
beſt grave, ſublime, and ornamental ſubjects. The 
grave will take up a longer ſpace in the pronunci— 
ation, and the ſublime and ornamental will de- 
mand a clear and ſonorous expreſſion, rather than 
the contrary. Feet of ſhort ſyllables are more a- 
greeable to arguments, diviſion, raillery, and 
whatever partakes of the nature of ordinary con- 
verſation. | 

The compoſition of the exordium will therefore 
be different according as the ſubje& may require. 
For the mind of the judge is variouſly prepared, 
and we mult, purſuant to times and circumſtances, 


In the diviſion, n. 7. Pg 
eclare 
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declare our mournful plight, appear modeſt, tart, 
grave, inſinuating; move to mercy and exhort to 
diligence. Theſe, different as their nature is, ſo 
the compoſition of them muſt be conducted in 2 
different way. Cicero did not ule the fame num- 
bers in the exordium of his orations for Milo, Clu- 
entius, and Ligarius. 

The narration moſt commonly requires ſlower, 
and as I may ſay, more modeſt feet, and mixed 
pretty much with nouns. For if on one ſide verbs 
make it cloſer; on the other, they give it more 
elevation than agrees well with its ſimplicity, Bur 
its principal aim is to inſtruct, and fix things in 
the mind; a work not to be done in haſte; fo 
that che whole narration ſeems to me to conſiſt of 
longer members and ſhorter periods. 

Arguments being naturally ſharp and rapid, 
ought to have feet correſponding with theſe two 
qualities; yet not the trochæus, which though 
quick and voluble, has no ſtrength, Other teet 
of an admixture of long and ſhort, but not with 
more long than ſhort, are belt for this purpoſe. 
The noble and elevated parts which illuſtrate a 
diſcourſe, naturally aſſume the magnificence ot 
great and ſonorous words; they are fond of the 
dactyle, and the full ſound of the pæon, which 
laſt, though it contains more ſhort than long ſyl- 
lables, is ſufficiently replete with harmony. Tart» 
neſs and acrimony on the contrary, are beſt ex- 
erted by iambics, not only becauſe theſe feet have 
but two ſyllables, and therefore form, as it were, 
a more frequent percuſſion, a thing oppoſite to 
the ſtate of gentle quietude; but alſo, becauſe 
they riſe in all their parts, and beginning by a 

ſhort, 
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ſhort, lean and collect ſtrength on the ſupport of a 
long ſyllable. For this reaſon they are better 
than the choreus, which from long falls into ſhort. 
The humble parts of a diſcourſe, ſuch is common- 
ly the peroration, make choice of feet, which are 
flow, obtuſe, and beſt befitting the tone of a ſup- 
liant. . 

Now, to put an end to this matter, let it be in 
ſome meaſure a general obſervation, that the com- 
poſition ought to be modelled on the manner of 
pronunciation, In exordiums, are we not moſt 
commonly modeſt, unleſs when in a cauſe of ac- 
cuſation we ſtrive to irritate the minds of the 
judges? Are we not copious and explicit in the 
narration; in arguments animated and lively, which 
appears even by our actions; in common places 
and deſcriptions exuberant and laviſh of ornaments; 
and in perorations for the moſt part, weighed down 
by diſtreſs? Of the variety that ought to be kept 
in a diſcourſe, we may find another parallel in- 
ſtance in the motions of the body. Have not all 
of them their times which regulate their reſpective 
degrees of ſlowneſs and celerity? And for danc- 
ing as well as ſinging, does not muſic uſe num- 
bers which the beating of time makes us ſenſible 
of? Our voice and action are indeed expreſſive of 
our interior feelings in regard to the nature of the 
things we ſpeak of, and need we then be ſurpriſed 
if a like conformity ought to be found in the feet 
that enter the compoſition of a piece of eloquence ? 
Ought not ſublime matters be made to walk in ma- 
jeſtic ſolemnity, the mild to keep in a gentle pace, 
the briſk and lively to bound with rapidity, and 
the nice and delicate to flow ſmoothly. Where 

likewiſe 
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likewiſe neceſſary, we may affect even bombaſt, 
which appears in its greateſt pomp amidſt ſpondees 
and iambics, as: 


« * Hyperoargus ſceptra mihi liquit Pe- 
lops. 


And ſatire and ſcandal are found to vent moſt ef- 
fectually their virulence in 1ambics, as: 


40 Quis hoc poteſt videre ? Quis poteſt pati? 
Niſi impudicus, et vorax, et aleo?“ 


However in the whole, if faults in compoſition 
be unavoidable, I ſhould rather give the prefe- 
rence to that which is harſh and rough, than to 
that which is nerveleſs and emaſculated, ſuch as 
many now affectedly ſtudy, and daily corrupt 
more and more by a wantonneſs in numbers, more 
becoming a T dance than the majeſty of eloquence. 
But I cannot ſay that any compoſition is good, 
how perfect ſoever otherwiſe, that conſtantly pre- 
ſents the ſame form, and continually falls into the 
ſame feet. A conſtant obſervation of ſimilar mea- 
ſures and cadences, is a fort of verſification, and 
all proſe, in which this fault is diſcoverable, can 
have no allowance made for it, by reaſon of its 
manifeſt affectation, (the very ſuſpicion of which 
ought to be avoided) and its uniformity, which of 


This verſe is otherwiſe quoted by Seneca, in epiſt. 80. 
En impero Argis, regna mihi liquit Pelops. 

+ Syntonorum modis ſaltitantes. Syntoni are thought to be 
perſons intelligent in muſic, who by ſtriking on, or ſtopping 
properly ſome muſical inſtrument, directed dancers in the ſe- 
veral ſteps they were to take, and all the meaſures and evolu- 
tions of the dance. Others gave them that name, from correſ- 
ponding by the motions of their body with the tones and mo- 
dulations of ſingers. 
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courſe muſt fatigue and diſguſt the mind. This 
vice may have ſome engaging charms at firſt 
ſight, but the greater its ſweets are, the ſhorter 
will be their continuance ; and the orator once herein 
detected of any anxious concern, will inſtantly loſe 
all belief, and vain will be all the impreſſions he 
thought to make on minds; for how is it to be 
expected, that a judge will believe a man, or ſuf- 
fer himſelf to be grieved or angered upon his ac- 
count, whom he obſerves to have attended to no- 
thing more than the diſplay of ſuch trifles? Some 
of the connections of ſmooth compoſition, ought 
therefore to be deſignedly broke into; and it 
is no ſmall labour to make them appear not la- 
boured. 

Let us not be ſuch ſlaves to the placing of 
words, as to ſtudy longer than neceſſary tranſpoſi- 
tions, leſt what we do for pleaſing, may diſpleaſe 
by being affected. Neither let a fondneſs for mak- 
ing the compoſition flow with ſmoothneſs, prevail 
on us to ſet alide a word, otherwiſe proper and 
becoming; as no word, in reality, can prove diſ- 
agreeable enough to be excluded a place, unleſs 
it be that in the avoiding of ſuch words, we rather 
conſult the facility than the good of compoſition. 
Bur I do not make this remark, with the view of 
cenſuring the Latins for being more nice in com- 
poſition than the Attics, though their language has 
not ſo much variety in it, nor ſo many graces z 
neither do I impute it as a fault to Cicero for be- 
ing more curious in this reſpe& than Demoſthenes, 
Bur I ſhall explain in my laſt book the difference 
between the Greek and Latin tongues, it being 
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time to finiſh this, which already has paſſed its pre- 
ſcribed bounds. 

To conelude, compoſition ought to be graceful, 
agreeable, various. Its parts are three, order, 
connection, number. Its art conſiſts in adding, 
retrenching, changing. Its qualities are, accord- 
ing to the nature of the things treated of. The 
care of compoſition ought to be great, but 
not to take place of the care of thinking and 
ſpeaking. What deſerves to be particularly at- 
tended to is the concealing of the care of compoſi- 
tion, that the numbers may ſeem to flow of their 
own accord, and not with the leaſt conſtraint or 
affectation. 
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B O OR K 


. 
Of the Copiouſneſs of Words. 


I. Facility of ſpeaking acquired by reading, writing, 


ſpeaking. (To reading is referred hearing and 


_ imitation : to writing, correfineſs and reflection.) 
- The orator muſt acquire a ſtock of wealth, which 


conſiſts of plenty of things and words. He does 
not now treat of things. II. A copious ſtock of 
words ought to be acquired with judgment. —1! is 
acquired by hearing and reading. The advantages 
of both. — he beſt authors are to be read, and how. 
— All is not equally commendable in the beſt. III. 
How much and how far, poets, hiſtorians, and 
philoſophers, are of ſervice to the orator. IV. 
Some reflectious on the reading of the ancients and 
moderns. — Different opinions in this reſpect. V. 
He charaferizes the moſt eminent of the Greek au- 
thors by their ſeveral perfettions. 1. Epic, ele- 


giac, iambic, lyric, tragic, and comic poets. 2. 


Hiſtorians, 3. Orators. 4. Philoſophers. VI. 


le obſerves the fame order in regard to the La- 
"on." e | 


*þ. F HE precepts of eloquence hitherto given, 


though neceſſary to be known, are not of 


themſelves capable of making us truly eloquent, 
unleſs we acquire a certain facility, or contract a 


8 habit 
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habit of reducing them to practice, which, whe- 
ther acquired better by writing, reading, or ſpeak- 
ing, is, I know, a queſtion, that is commonly 
controverted. I ſhould carefully examine into the 
matter, if we could content ourſelves with any 
one of theſe particulars; but their connection is ſo 
intimate, that one failing, we muſt in vain labour 
to become proficients in the reſt, Eloquence will 
never be ſolid and robuſt, unleſs it collects ſtrength 
and conſiſtence from much writing and compoſ- 
ing; and without examples from reading, that 
labour will wander for want of a guide; and 
though it be known how every thing ought to be 
faid, yet the orator who is not poſſeſſed of a ta- 
lent for ſpeaking, always ready to exert itſelf on 
occaſion, will be like a man watching over a hid- 
den treafure. | 

Now, -as any one' thing may be very neceſſary, 
it will not for that reaſon be immediately of the 
greateſt conſequence for conſtituting the orator, 
For certainly, the buſineſs of the orator being to 
ſpeak, that talent will claim the priority; becauſe 
it is manifeſt that the art of oratory hence derived 
its beginning, that imitation next followed, and 
that the care of writing was laſt in ſucceſſion. But 
as there is no coming to the concluſion of a work, 
but by a beginning, ſo in the progreſs of the work, 
the firſt things that facilitated the execution of i ic, 
will appear the leaſt conſiderable. 

But our deſign is not here to give inſtructions 
for the manner of training up an orator. We 
have done that ſufficiently, at leaſt to the utmoſt 
of our abilities,“ already. Now we treat the ora- 

IIa the firſt and ſecond books. 
N 2 tor 
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tor as an athlete, expert in all his maſter's leſſons, 
and only wanting to be prepared by ſome exerciſe 
for the real combats he is to engage in. Our ora- 
tor being ſuppoſed converſant in the way of in- 
venting and diſpoſing things, of making a choice 
of words, and placing them in proper order, re- 
quires nothing further than the knowledge of the 
means, whereby in the beſt and eaſieſt manner he 
may execute what he has learned. It cannot then 
be doubted, but that he muſt acquire a certain 
ſtock of wealth, in order to have it ready for uſe 
whenever wanting; and this ſtock of wealth con- 
ſiſts in a plentiful proviſion of things and words. 

II. Things are peculiar to each cauſe, or com- 
mon to few; but a proviſion of words muſt be in- 
diſcriminately made for all ſubjects. If each word 
was preciſely ſignificative of each thing, our em- 
baraſſment would be leſs, as then words would 
immediately preſent themſelves with things; but 
ſome being more proper than others, or more or- 
namental, or more emphatical, or more harmo- 
nious; all ought, not only to be known, but 
kept ready, and in ſight, as it were, that when 
they ſhew themſelves to the orator's judgment, he 
may eaſily make a choice of the belt. 

I know that ſome make a practice of claſſing 
together all ſynonimous words, and getting them 
by heart, that one might the eaſier occur out of 
many; and when they have uſed a word, if ſhortly 
after they ſhould want it again, to avoid repeti- 
tion, they take another of the ſame ſignification. 
A pains-taking of this ſort, muſt be childiſh, 
wretched, and of little or no utility ; for it is only 
a croud that is muſtered together, out of which 


I indiffe- 
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jndifferently the firſt at hand is taken; whereas the 
copiouſneſs of language I ſpeak of, is to be the 
acquiſition of judgment, with the view of attain- 
ing the true expreſſive force of eloquence, and 
not the empty volubility of ſpeech a Charlatan dil- 
cants in. This can no otherwiſe be effected than 
by hearing and reading the beſt things; and it is 
by our attention herein, that we ſhall not only 
know the appellations of things, but what is fit- 
teſt for every place. For all words, in a manner, 
few only excepted, which ſavour of immodeſty, 
find room in an oratorial compoſition. Even 
theſe are found not amiſs in ſome iambics, and the 
old comic poets; but we orators are to look to 
ourſelves and guard againſt all reproach, So that 
all words, thoſe excepted which I ſpoke of, are 
ſome where as good as need be, there being ſome- 
times an occaſion for the low and vulgar, becauſe 
where theſe may ſeem mean amidſt the graces of 
elegance, where the ſubject requires, they are ſaid 
with propriety. OTE 

To know how to diſtinguiſn them, and to be- 
come acquainted not only with their ſignification, 
but the various forms and meaſures of their declen- 
ſions and conjugations, are things not attainable 
but by frequent reading and hearing: 1 ſay hear- 
ing, becauſe all the language we learn is firlt 
tranſmitted to us through the channel of the ears. 
For which reaſon “ intants, whom ſome princes 


* Pſammetichus, king of Egypt, according to Herodotus, 
in the beginning of his ſecond book, procured mute nurſes to 
take care of ſome infants whom he had ordered to be brought 
up in a deſart. After two years old, when hunpry, they per- 


haps pronounced the word beccos, which ſignifies in the Phry- 
glan tongue bread or food. 
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had the curioſity of having brought up by mute 
nurſes in deſert places, though ſaid to have uttered 
ſome words, yet they remained deſtitute of the fa- 
culty of ſpeaking. 

There are words very different, but their nature 
is ſuch, that they are expreſſive of the ſame 
thing; ſo that as to the ſignification it is indiffe- 
rent which of them is uſed, as enſis” and © gla- 
dius.” There are others, which though ſerving 
to expreſs two different things, yet by a trope pre- 
ſent the ſame idea to the mind, as ** ferrum®” and 
* mucro;” and it is alſo by a catachreſis that we 
call“ ficarii” all thoſe who have committed a mur- 
der by any ſort of weapon. Some things we ex- 
preſs by circumlocution as * preſſi copia lactis ;” 
and we make others figurative by a change in the 
manner of expreſſing them, Thus for “ ſcio,” 
we ſay non ignoro” non me fugit,” non me 
preterit,” © quis neſcit ?” + Nemini dubium eſt.” 
We may alſo borrow from a word of nearly the 
ſame import, by ſubſtituting one for the other, as 
for “ ſcio,” © intelligo, ſentio, video,“ which often 
have the ſame ſignification. Reading will abun- 
dantly ſupply us with a diverſity of ſuch ways of 
ſpeaking, that we may uſe them, not merely as 
they occur, but when they ſeem moſt proper; for 
it is not always that they directly ſignify the ſame 
thing, becauſe though I may ſay “ video” to ex- 
preſs rightly the underſtanding of the mind, yet I 
cannot ſay © intelligo” applying it to the ſight of 
the eyes; neither as mucro” indicates“ gladius,” 
ſo does © gladius” indicate © mucro.“ 


® Eclogp. iii. 82. 
By 
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By theſe means may the copiouſneſs of language 
be acquired, but not ſo as to read and hear for 
the ſake of words only. All may obſerve ex- 
amples of whatever art teaches, and theſe will be 
more efficacious than precepts, when the learner 
has proceeded ſo far, as to be capable of under- 
ſtanding them without a teacher, and can build 
upon his own bottom; becauſe what the teacher 
delivers precepts for, the orator ſhews. 

In ſome eloquent compoſitions we may profit 
more by reading, and in ſome others more by 
hearing them pronounced. The ſpeaker keeps 
awake all our ſenſes, and ſpirits us up by the fire 
that animates him. We are ſtruck, not by the 
image and exterior of things, but by the things 
themſelves. All is life and motion, and with ſol- 
licitude for his ſucceſs, we favourably receive all 
he ſays, as recommended by the charms of novelty. 
Together with the orator, we find ourſelves deep- 
ly intereſted in the iſſue of the trial, and the ſafety 
of the parties, whoſe defence he has undertaken. 
Beſides theſe, we find other motives to affect us. 
A fine voice, a graceful action correſponding with 
what is ſaid, and a manner of pronunciation, which 
perhaps is the moſt powerful accompliſhment of 
eloquence : in ſhort, every thing conducted and 
managed in the way that is moſt becoming. 

In reading, our judgment goes upon ſurer 
ground, becauſe often our good wiſhes for the 
ſpeaker, or the applauſe beſtowed on him, ſur- 
priſes us into approbation, We are aſhamed to 
differ in opinion from others, and by a ſort of ta- 
cit baſhtulneſs are kept from believing ourſelves 
more intelligent than they are; though indeed we 
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are at the ſame time ſenſible that the taſte of the 
greater number is vicious, and that ſycophants, 
even perſons hired to applaud, extol things, which 


cannot pleaſe us; as on the contrary it alſo hap- 


pens, that a bad taſte can have no reliſh for the 
beſt things. Reading is beſides attended with the 
advantage of being free, and not eſcaping us by 
the rapidity which accompanies action; and we 
may often go over the ſame things, whether we 
doubt of their accuracy, or are willing to fix them 
in our memories. Repeating and reviewing will 
therefore be highly neceſſary; for as meats are 
chewed, and in ſome meaſure humected, before 
they deſcend into the ſtomach, in order to facili- 
tate their digeſtion; ſo reading is fitteſt for being 
laid up in the memory, and being an object of 
imitation, when it is not in a crude ſtare, but ra- 
ther ſoftened and elaborated by long meditation. 
None, however, but the beſt authors, and ſuch 
as we are leaſt liable to þe deceived in, demand 
this care, which ſhould be diligent, and extended 
even almoſt to the pains, as it were, of tranſcrib- 
ing them. Neither ought judgment to be paſſed 
on the whole from examining a part, but the book 
fully peruſed, ſhould have a ſecond reading, and 
eſpecially an oration, the perfections of which are 
often deſignedly kept concealed. The orator in- 
deed often prepares, diſſembles, lies in wait, and 
ſays things in the firſt part of the pleading, which 
he avails himſelf of in the laſt. They may there- 
fore be leſs pleaſing in their place, whilſt we ſtill 
remain ignorant of the deſign for their being ſaid. 
For which realon after a due conſideration of par- 
ticulars, 
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ticulars, it would not be amiſs to reſume the 
whole. 0 
But the greateſt utility would be in ſtudying 
thoſe cauſes, on which we have written pleadings 
and in reading, when it ſhall ſo happen, ſuch as 
have been pronounced on both ſides of the queſ- 
tion; as for and againſt Cteſiphon, thoſe of De- 
moſthenes and Æſchines; of Servius Sulpitius and 
Meſſala, for and againſt Aufidia; of Pollio and 
Caſſius, in the cauſe of Aſpernas, and many others. 
Here too, if the oratorial abilities do not ſeem to 
be upon an equality, we may conſult ſome for be- 
coming acquainted with the ſtate of the queſtion, 
as in oppoſition to Cicero, Tuhero's oration 
againſt Ligarius, and that of Hortenſius for Ver- 
res. | 

It will alſo be of ſerviee to know, how two 
orators handled the ſame cauſe, on the fide of 
the defence. Callidius pleaded for the reſtoration 
of Cicero to his houſe; and Brutus, for exerciſe 
ſake, wrote an oration for Milo, though Celſus 
miſtakenly ſays, he had pronounced it. Pollio 
and Meſſala defended the fame perſons, and I well 
remember to have heard celebrated the orations of 
Domitius Afer, Criſpus Paſſienus, and Decimus 
Laelius, for Voluſenus Catulus. 

In reading theſe authors, how renowned ſoever, 
we mult not immediately imagine that all is per- 
fect in them; for they ſometimes make a falſe 
ſtep, or ſink under their burden, or indulge the 
ſmiling fancies of their genius, or at times give 
into inattention, and are borne down by laſſitude. 
Cicero“ remaiks ſome nods in Demoſthents, and 

©: Ox; 202, | 
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Horace * ſays the ſame of Homer. They are 
great men, it is certain, but ſtill they are men; 
and they, who impoſe it as a law on themſelves to 
follow them blindly in all reſpects, fall into the 
error of imitating what is weakeſt in them, 
(which is more eaſily done than their perfections) 
and of thinking themſelves abundontiy like them, 
when they have copied only hel taults. 

That judgment, however, which is paſſed on 
the merit of fuch great men, ought to be with 
ſingular mode circumſpection, leſt, as it 
generally nuppeus, they coudemn what they do 
not underſtand. But if there be no avoiding a 
miſtake on either fide, I would rather co gaiel the 
reader to approve of all, than Hud many taults in 
their productions. 

III. Theophraſtus ſays, that the reading of 
poets is of vaſt ſervice to the orator. Many, and 
with good reaſon, are of the ſame opinion, as 
from them may be derived ſprightlineſs in thought, 
ſublimity in expreſſion, force and variety in ſenti- 
ment, propriety and decorum in character, toge- 
ther with that recreation for cheering and recruit- 
ing minds which have been for any time haraſſed 
by the drudgery of the bar. Therefore Cicero 
thinks + relaxation ſhould be ſought for amidſt 
the pleaſure of poetic reading. 

Let it notwithſtanding be remembered, that 
poets are not in all things to be imitated by the 
orator, neither in the liberty of words, nor li— 
cence of figures, The whole of that ſtudy is 
calculated for oſtentation. Its ſole aim is plea- 


* Art. Poet 359, + De Orat. ii. n. 14. and pro Arch. n. 6. 
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ſure, and it invariably purſues it, not only by 
fictions of what is falſe, but of ſome things that 
are incredible. It is ſure alſo of meeting with 
partizans to eſpouſe its cauſe, becauſe as bound 
down to a certain neceſſity of feet, it cannot al- 
ways uſe proper words, and being driven out of 
the ſtrait road, muſt turn into ſome bye- ways of 
ſpeaking, and be compelled both to change ſome 
words, and to lengthen, ſhorten, tranſpoſe, and 
divide them. As for orators, they muſt ſtand 
their ground completely armed in the order of 
battle, and being to fight for matters of the high- 
eſt conſequence, muſt think of nothing but gain- 
ing the victory. | 

Still would I not have their armour appear 
ſqualid and covered with ruſt, but retain rather a 
brightneſs that diſmays, ſuch as of poliſhed ſteel, 
ſtriking both the mind and eyes with awe; and not 
the ſplendor of gold and ſilver, a weak ſafe- guard 
indeed, and rather dangerous to the bearer. 

Hiſtory likewiſe, by its mild and grateful ſap, 
may afford kind nutriment to an oratorial compo- 
ſition. Yet ſhould the orator ſo read hiſtory, as 
to be convinced that molt of its perfections ought 
to be avoided by him. It nearly borders upon 
poetry, and may be held as a poem, unreſtrained 
by the laws of verſe. Its object is to narrate, and 
not to prove, and its whole buſineſs neither in- 
tends action nor contention, but to tranſmit facts 
to poſterity, and inhance the reputation of its 
author. Therefore by a freer manner of ex- 
preſſion, and bolder figures it avoids that loathing 
which is otherwiſe inſeparable from the tediouſne!s 
of narratives. 


But, 
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But, as I before mentioned, neither Salluſt's 
conciſeneſs, than which nothing can be ſo exqui- 
ſitely charming to attentive and learned ears, will 
have any effect on a judge, whoſe mind is taken 


up with a multiplicity of affairs, and who often 


is likewiſe illiterate; nor will the fweetneſs and 
abundance of Livy ſufficiently inſtruct him, who, 
regardleſs of the beauties of narration, wants the 
matter to be put to the teſt of proots, Add to 
this, that Cicero does not * think that even Thu- 
cydides or Xenophon are of any real ſervice to the 
orator, though he ſays the one animates by the 
alarm he ſounds, and the Muſes ſpeak by the 
mouth of the other. 

We may nevertheleſs be allowed to uſe fome- 
times in digreſſions the luſtre of hiſtory, but not 
in any eſſential point of debate, where we muſt 
remember we do not want the ſupple exertions of 
an athlete's muſcles, but the nervous braniſhings 
of the ſoldier's arm; and where allo the verſi— 
colour-robe, which Demetrius Phalereus is ſaid 


to have worne, will ill become the duſt of the 


bar. 


There is another utility in the reading of hif- 
tory, and indeed the greateſt, but not relative to 
the preſent matter. This proceeds from the 
knowledge of things and examples, which the 
orator ought to be well verſed in, that all his teſ- 
timonies may not be from the parties, but many 
of them taken from antiquity, which by hiſtory 
he will be well acquainted with; and theſe teſti- 
monies will be the more powerful, as the only 


® Orat. 30, 31, 32. 
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exempt from the ſuſpicion of prejudice and par- 
tiality. 

By ſeeking inlights, and borrowing many things 
from the works of philoſophers, has been the fault 
of orators, in conſequence of their having made 
over to them the better part of their duty. For 
they diſcuſs, and hold warm diſputations on the 
nature of juſtice, honeſty, utility, and their con- 
traries; as alſo on divine things; and the Socratic 
arguments by induction, are very proper to pre- 
pare the future orator for altercations and interro- 
gatories. But this reading requires not leſs diſ- 
cernment than the former; for though in the main 
the matter to be treated of may be the ſame, yer 
we ſhould know that there is a difference in the 
condition of a cauſe and diſpuration, the bar and 
a ſchool, mere precepts and an affair brought to 
trial. 

IV. The utility of reading being ſo conſiderable 
as it appears to Le, many, I fancy, may not be 
ſatisfied with what I have ſaid, unleſs I alſo point 
out what authors ought to be read and pals ſome 
ſtrictures on their particular excellencics. Doing 
ſo in regard to each author, would be an endleſs 
piece of work, Cicero, in his * Brutus, has taken 
up a number of pages in [peaking only of the Ko- 
man orators, without mentioning any of his own 
contemporaries, except Cæſar and Marcellus; and 
if ſo, how ſhould I be able to fix bounds to this 
work, was I to give an account of them, their 
ſucceſſors, and all the Greeks, with philofophers 
and poets? The ſureſt way would undoubtedly 


* Brut, 248. 
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be to follow the compendious method of Livy, 
as ſet forth in his Epiſtle to his Son, ** that De- 
moſthenes and Cicero are principally to be read, 
and next, ſuch as are moſt like them.” 

I ſhould not, however, be againſt giving a ge- 
neral notion of my ſentiments in this matter, and 
ſhall therefore venture to ſay, that there are few, 
or rather hardly one of thoſe who have ſtood the 
teſt of time, but may be read with ſome profit by 
the judicious. Cicero himſelf confeſſes, that he 
had received great helps from old authors, who are 
indeed very ingenious, but wanted art. I paſs 
nearly the ſame judgment on the merit of our mo- 
derns. Which of them is ſo deſpicable, as not 
to have at leaſt ſome advantage, which ey make 
him reaſonably hope to paſs to poſterity ? If he 
has any thing to plead in his favour, it will im- 
mediately appear from inſpecting the firſt pages; 
and if not, we ſhall ſoon rid our hands of him, 
and not loſe time in making further experiments, 
But for an author to have ſomething good, ſome- 
thing to our purpoſe, it does not follow, that he 
is quite proper for creating that copiouſneſs of lan- 
guage we here ſpeak of. 

But before I ſpeak of the reſpective merit of 
authors, I muſt make in a few words ſome gene- 
ral reflections on the diverſity of taſte in regard to 
matters of eloquence. Some think that the an- 
tients only deſerve to be read, perſuaded that none 
elſe have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by natural elo- 
quence, and that ſtrength of language, ſo becom- 
ing men. Others are captivated with the flowery: 
profuſion of the orators of the preſent age, with 


their delicate turns, and with all the blandiſhments 


they 
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they curiouſly invent to charm the ears of an ig- 
norant multitude. Some chooſe to follow the plain 
and direct way of ipeaking. Others take to be 
ſound and truly Attic, whatever is cloſe, neat, and 
departs but little from ordinary converſation. 
Some are delighted with a more elevated, more 
impetuous, and more fiery force of genius. Others, 
and not a few, are fond of a ſmooth, elegant, and 
polite manner. I ſhall ſpeak of this difference of 
taſte more at large, when I come to examine “ the 
ſtyle that may ſeem molt proper for the orator. 

V. In the mean time I ſhall curſorily touch up- 
on the advantages thoſe may reap from reading, 
who by that excerciſe endeavour to improve in 
themſelves the talent of ſpeaking ; and for this 
purpoſe ſhall cull out a few authors, who have 
been truly eminent. It will be an ealy matter for 
the ſtudious, to judge which are molt like theſe, 
that no one may complain of my omitting, per- 
haps, any of thoſe, whom he greatly approves of ; 
for indeed many more than I ſhall name, well 
deſerve to be read, But what I here intimate, muſt 
be ſuppoſed to regard the fort of reading that is 
| beſt calculated for forming the orator. 

1. Therefore as Aratus in his Phenomena, 
thinks he ſhould begin by + Jupiter, ſo we may 
ſeem to begin properly from Homer, He it is 
that gave birth to, and ſet the example, of all 
parts of eloquence, juſt as himſelf ſays, the ꝓ courſe 
of rivers and-ſpriogs of fountains owe their origin 


* Book x11. c. 10. 
+ Aratus ſo begins his Aſtrological Diſſertations, T. A; 

apxuiola. Ab. Fove Principium. 
t II. I. xxi. v. 195. 
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to the ocean. No one, in great ſubjects, has ex- 


celled him in elevation; nor in ſmall by propriety. 
He is florid and cloſe, grave and agreeable, ad- 
mirable for his conciſe as well as copious manner, 
and not only eminent for poetical, but likewiſe 
oratorial abilities. 

For to ſay nothing of his Eulogiums, of his 
hortative and conſolatory Speeches, does not even 
the ninth book, which contains the embaſly to 
Achilles; or the firſt, which relates the conten- 
tion between the Chieftains; or the ſecond, which 
records their deliberations, explain all the art of 


| pleadings and counſels? As to the moving of the 


paſſions, the milder or the more impetuous ſort, 
no one can be ſo incompetent a judge as not to 
diſcern but that he had equal powers in both re- 
ſpects. 

Again, in the beginning of both his poems, has 
he not in a few verſes not only obſerved, but 
eſtabliſned the rules of an exordium? He makes 
the auditor benevolent, by the invocation of the 
Goddeſſes, which ate ſuppoſed to preſide over Poets; 
attentive, by the importance of the matter he pro- 
poſes; and docile, by giving him a full view of it. 
Who made ever a more conciſe narration, than the 
perſon who * relates the death of Patroclus ; or 
one more exact, and to the life, than him who 
gives an + account of the battle of the Curetes and 
7Etolians ? And as to ſimilitudes, amplifications, 
examples, digreſſions, ſigns of things and argu- 
ments, and all the other particulars of proving and 
refuting, ſo numerous are the inſtances that oc- 


II. I. xvi. v. 18—21, +11. I. ix. v. 525, &c. 
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cur, that even they who have written of arts, cite 
illuſtrations of theſe matters from that poet. Be- 
ſides, in the way of epilogue; what has ever been 
found to equal the moving prayer of Priam, en- 
treating Achilles to reſtore to him his ſon's body ? 

In ſhort, if we look to the force of his words, 
the beauty of his thoughts, the figures he adopts, 
the diſpoſition of his whole work, we cannot help 
obſerving but that they exceed the bounds of hu- 
man wit, So that theſe muſt be great, who are able 
to attain his perfections, not by imitation, which is 
ſcarce poſſible, but by knowing and underſtanding 
him. He has undoubtedly left far behind him all 
others, in all kinds of eloquence, eſpecially the 
heroic Poets, becauſe in a like matter the com- 
pariſon may ſeem more conſpicuous. 

Heſiod ſeldom riſes, and his occupation lies 
moſtly in finding names for things; yet his pre- 
cepts aptly mingled with uſeful thoughts, the 
ſweetneſs of his expreſſion, and his pleaſing man- 
ner, give him the palm in the middle kind of elo- 
quence. - 

Antimachus, on the contrary, has force and ſo- 
lidity, and his ſtyle, by being out of the road of 
what is common, has its due ſhare of praiſe. But 
though the almoſt unanimous aſſent of grammari- 
ans places him in the ſecond rank after Heſiod; 
yet is he ſo deficient in the management of paſſi- 
ons, in agteeableneſs, in diſpoſition, and in art, 
that ir plainly appears how wide the difference muſt 
be between being near to one, and ſecond after 
him. | 

Panyaſis is thought to contain a mixture of 
both theſe poets, but equals neither in the powers 
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of elocution. He ſurpaſſes, however, Heſiod by 
the choice of his matter, and Antimachus by or- 
der and diſpoſition. 

Apollonius * does not appear in that catalogue 
of poets, which we retain from their critics, the 
grammarians Ariſtarchus and Ariſtophanes, as not 


-having inſerted in it any of their contemporaries. 


Yet he publiſhed a work, commendable for a cer- 
tain mediocrity which is well ſupported. 

The matter of Aratus is motionleſs, and with- 
out variety and ſentiment z neither in it is any per- 
ſon introduced ſpeaking. But his abilities fall not 
ſhort of the work he thought himſelf equal to. 

Theocritus is admirable in his kind ; but his 
ruſtic and paſtoral muſe not only dreads the bar, 


but even to make its appearance in the city. 


Here I imagine ſeveral buſied in crouding in 
the names of many other pocts. Has not Piſander, 
ſays one, worthily ſung the athievements of Her- 
cules? Have Macer and Virgil followed, with- 
out reaſon, Nicander, ſays another; and ſhall we 
paſs by Euphorion, of whom had not Virgil ap- 
proved, he certainly would not have made ſuch 
honourable mention of him in his Bucolics; and 
ſays another, has & Horace, to no purpoſe, nam- 
ed Tyrteus immediately after Homer? 


* Apollonius the Rhodian, wrote the Expedition of the Ar- 
gonauts. He lived in the time of the grammarians, Ariſtar- 
chus and Ariſtophanes of Byzantium ; who, in the reign of 


- Ptolemy Philometor, had paſſed a ſevere criticiſm on authors. 


+ A poet of Colophon, who, among other things, wrote 


Georgics. 


t Ibo & Chalcidico quz ſunt mihi condita verſu, &c, Eclog. 
x. 40. 
$ Art, Poet. 502. 
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I anſwer, that there is no one ſo little verſed in 
the knowledge of authors, but may, by the help 
of the catalogue of a library, tranſcribe at leaſt 
their names into a work, I am not unacquainted 
with thoſe I paſs by, neither do I condemn them 
on that account, having before declared that all 
have their utility; but we ſhall return to them 
when our eloquence has attained a proper degree 
of conſiſtence. So it often happens in grand en- 
tertainments, when after having ſatisfied ourſelves 
with the beſt meats, the moſt common have their 
turn, and pleaſe at leaſt by their variety. 


Then we may alſo take into our hands elegy, 


in which Callimachus is reported to hold the firſt 
rank, and Philztes the ſecond, which is generally 
given up to him. But whilſt we are endeavour— 
ing, as I ſaid, to acquire that ſubſtantial facility, 
we ſhould contract a familiarity with the beſt au- 
thors, and ſtrengthen our conceptions, and lay 
deep the colouring of eloquence, rather by the 
well-digeſted reading of ſome good books, than 
by the reading of many. 

Therefore out of the three writers 1ambics, 
who have received the approbation of Ariſtarchus, 
Archilochus is the only that will contribute moſt 
to the facility we ought to acquire. Ve find in 
him an extraordinary force of expreſſion, bold 
thoughts, ſhort, lively, and piercing ſtrokes of wit. 
He abounds with blood and nerves, and it he may 
appear to ſome inferior to any other, the fault 
ſhould rather be imputed to his matter, than ge- 
nius. 

There are nine lyric poete, and Pindar far 
excells all of them, by the magniiicence of his 

Q 2 enthu— 
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enthuſiaſm, the ſublimity of his thoughts, the 
beauty of figures, the happy copiouſneſs of things 
and words, and a flood, as it were, of eloquence : 

upon which account, * Horace juitly believes him 
inimitable. 

The ſubjects Steſichorus has treated, afford alſo 
a ſutficient demonſtration of the ſtrength of his 
genius, having ſung the greateſt wars and the moſt 
illuſtrious captains, and having ſupported all the 
weight of epic poetry on his lyre. He makes 
his heroes act and ſpeak with a becoming dignity 
and propriety ; and if he had kept to a juſt mode- 
ration, no other would have come nearer Homer ; 
but he is redundant and overflows, a vice un- 
doubtedly deſerving reprehenſion, but it is a vice 
of abundance. 

Alceus F is very deſerving of the preſent of the 
golden lute for that part of his work, in which, 
fired by a noble indignation, he inveighs againſt 
tyrants. The reading likewiſe of ſome parts of him 
may improve our morals. His ſtyle is conciſe, 
magnificent, correct, and in many reſpects he re- 
ſembles Homer; but he deſcends ſometimes to 


ſportive trifles and amours, though indeed more 


fit for greater ſubjects. 

Simonides neat and plain, is moſtly commend- 
able for a propriety and ſweetneſs of dition. His 
chief talent, however, lies in ſoftening the heart 
by ſentiments of pity, and ſome.in this reſpect 
prefer him to all the other lyric poets, . 

The ancient Comedy is almoſt the only that 
preſerves unadulterated the native graces of the 


* Horat. Od. ii. I. 4. + Horat, Od, xiii. I. 2. 
Attic 
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Attic language. It is, beſides, remarkable for a 
liberty which is very eloquent; and though it par- 
ticularly excells in the .ridjcule of human follies 
and indiſcretions, yet its force and energy in other 
parts is very conſiderable. For it is grand, and 
elegant, and beautiful, and I know not, if any 
other thing, next to Homer, (whom we muſt al- 
ways except, as he himſelf excepts Achilles) be 
more proper to form orators, or comes nearer to 
their manner. Its authors are many, but Ariſto- 
phanes, Cratinus, and Eupolis are the chief, 
Aſchylus is the firſt who gave birth to Tragedy, 
He is ſublime, and grave, and often pompous to a 
fault. But his plots are moſtly ill contrived and 
as ill conducted. For which reaſon, the Atheni- 
ans permitted the poets, who came after him, to 
correct his pieces, and fit them for the ſtage; and 
by this means many of theſe poets had the honour 
of being crowned. 
Sophocles and Euripides brought tragedy to 
greater perfection; bur their different manner has 
occaſioned a diſpute among the learned concerning 
their greater poetic merit. For my part, I ſhall 
leave the matter undecided, as making nothing to 
my preſent purpoſe, It muſt nevertheleſs be con- 
feſſed, that Euripides will be of much greater uti- 
lity for thoſe who deſign themſelves for the bar; 
for beſides that his ſtyle (and this is what is found 
fault with by thoſe, to whom the buſkin, and 
majeſty, and tone of Sophocles ſeem to have ſome- 
thing more elevated) comes nearer the oratorial 
kind; he likewiſe abqunds with fine thoughts, and 
in philoſophic maxims, is almoſt upon equality 
with philoſophers, and in his dialogue may be 
O 3 compared 
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compared with the beſt ſpeakers at the bar. He 
i5 again wonderful for his maſterly ſtrokes in all 
the paſſions, and more eſpecially for exciting com- 
miſeration. 

Menander, as he often teſtifies himſelf, was a 
great admirer of Euripides, and alſo an imitator 
of him, though in a different kind of writing. 
This comic poet, if read well, may alone, in my 
opinion, be ſufficient for procuring all the advan- 
tages propoſed from my precepts ; ſo exactly ex- 
preſſed by him is the picture he has given us of 
human life, ſo fruitful is his wit in invention, ſo 
beautiful his elocution, ſo proper his characters, 
paſſions, and manners. I muſt undoubtedly deem 
thoſe to be perſons of ſome penetration, who have 
aſcribed to Menander the orations publiſhed by the 
name of Chariſius. But he appears to me a great- 
er orator in his comedies ; unleſs perhaps it may 
be ſaid that his Nomotheton, Epiclerus, Hypo- 
bolimæum, and ſome other pieces, are not natural 
repreſentations of what is tranſacted in judicial 
cauſes, or rather not accurate examples of oratorial 
abilities. 

I likewiſe think that he may be of ſtill greate 
ſervice to declaimers, becauſe according to the na- 
ture of controverſies, they are obliged to aſſume 
many different characters; as of fathers, ſons, huſ- 
bands, military men, farmers ; the rich, the poor, 
the angry perſon, the ſuppliant, the mild-temper- 
ed and the ill-natured. In all which, decorum has 
been admirably obſerved by this poet, who has 
truly ſurpaſſed all other writers in comedy, and 
eclipſed them by the ſplendor of his name and re- 
putation. 


| There 
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There are other comic poets, among whom 
ſomething good for our purpoſe may be ſelected, 
if read with a mind diſpoſed to overlook their 
faults. Of theſe, Philemon is the principal, who 
deſerves the ſecond rank with as much juſtice af- 
ter Menander, as he was unjuſtly preterred to him 
by the corrupt taſte of his age, 

2. There have been many famous writers of 
hiſtory, but all agree in giving the preference to 
two, whoſe perfections, though different, have ac- 
quired an almoſt equal degree of praiſe. Thucy- 
dides is cloſe, conciſe, and ever going on. Hero- 
dotus is ſweet, natural, and copious. The one is 
remarkable for his animated expreſſion of the more 
impetuous paſlions, the other for gentle perſuaſion 
in the milder : the former ſucceeds in harangues 
and has more force ; the other in ſpeeches of fa- 
miliar intercourſe, and gives more pleaſure, 

Theopompus, who follows them, has leſs of the 
hiſtorian in him, and more of the orator, having 
been of that profeſſion a conſiderable time, before he 
engaged in the writing of hiſtory. Philiſtus de- 
ſerves to be diſtinguiſhed from among the croud 
of the hiſtorians that next followed after theſe three, 
He imitated Thucydides, weaker, it is true, than 
his original, but ſomewhat more clear, 

Ephorus, fo Iſocrates thinks, has not fire enough, 
and wants rouzing by a ſpur. Clitarchus has a 
great ſhare of wit, but his veracity, as an hiſto- 
rian, 1s much doubted. Timagenes, who was 
not born till long after, is commendable for hav- 
ing repaired with new luſtre the care of writing 
hiſtory, which had been laid aſide. 1 have not 

O 4 forgot 
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forgot Xenophon, but he is better claſſed with 
philoſophers, 

3. A numerous band of orators follows, for 
Athens produced ten of them, contemporary with 
one another. Demoſthenes was by far the chief 
of them, and held to be in a manner the only 
model for eloquence : ſo great is his force; ſo 
cloſe are all things in him, and tended with cer- 
tain nerves; ſo great is his accuracy in not adopt- 
ing any idle expreſſion, and ſo juſt his preciſion, 
that nothing wanting, nothing redundant can be 
found in him. Z#ſchines is more full, more dif- 
fuſive, and appears the more grand, as his parts 
ſpread wider : he has more fleſh, but not ſo many 
finews. Hyperides is exceeding ſweet, acute, and 
neat ; but he is fitter, not to ſay more uſeful, for 
cauſes of leſſer importance. 

Lyſias, elder than theſe, is ſubtile and elegant, 
and if it was enough for the orator to inſtruct, 
none could be found more perfect than he is. There 
is nothing idle, nothing far-fetched in him; yet 
is he more like a clear brook, than a great river. 

ſocrates in a different kind of eloquence, is fine 
NR and poliſhed, and better adapted for engaging in 
A a mock than real battle. He was ſtudious of all 

| the beauties of diſcourſe, and had his reaſons for 
F it, having calculated his eloquence for ſchools, 
| | and nor for contentions at the bar. His invention 
At was eaſy, he was very fond of graces and embel- 
1 [ liſnments, and ſo nice was he in his compoſition, 
| that his extreme care is not without reprehen- 
ſion. 

Theſe I take to be the principal, but not the 
only perfe&tions, in the juſt mentioned orators. 
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There are others, who, I am ſenſible, are not withe 
out their degree of merit; and | even acknowledge 
Demetrius Phalereus to be poſſeſſed of great wit 
and oratorial abilities, though ſaid to be the firſt 
that had warped eloquence, He deſerves to be 
remembered, if for no other reaſon, than being 
the laſt of the Attics, who can properly be ſtyled 
an orator ; and Cicero * prefers him to all others 
in the middle kind of eloquence, 

4. Among philſophers, by whom Cicero con- 
feſſes he has been furniſhed with many eloquent 
reſources, who doubts of Plato's being the chief, 
whether we conſider the acuteneſs of his diſſerta- 
tions, or his divine Homerical faculty of elocu- 
tion ? He ſoars high above proſe, and even com- 
mon poetry; which is only poetry, becauſe com- 
prized in a certain number of feet ; and he ſeems 
to me not ſo much endowed with the wit of a man, 
as inſpired by a ſort of Delphic oracle. 

What ſhall 1 ſay of Xenophon's unaffected agree- 
ableneſs, ſo unattainable by any imitation, that 
the Graces themſelves ſeemed to have compoſed his 
language ? The teſtimony of the ancient comedy 
concerning Pericles, is very juſtly applicable to 
him, That the Goddeſs of Perſuaſion had ſeat- 
ed herſelf on his lips.” 

And what ſhall I ſay of the elegance of the 
other diſciples of Socrates ? What of Ariftotle ? 
I am at a loſs to know, what moſt to admire in 
him; his vaſt and profound erudition, or the great 
number of his writings, or his pleaſing ſtyle and 
manner, or the inventions and penetration of his 
wit, or the variety of his works. And, as to 
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Theophraſtus, his elocution has ſomething ſo no- 
ble and ſo divine, that it may be ſaid his name 
has been hence derived. 

The ancient ſtoics were leſs ſtudious about elo- 
quence, but their leſſons of virtue are very not- 
able; their reaſonings are juſt, and they prove 
well what they inculcate. They were, in fine, 
more acute in diſcuſſing the nature of things, than 
curious in the diſplay of fine language, which they 
did not in the leaſt affect, 

VI. I think of following the ſame order in re- 
gard to our Roman authors. 

1. As therefore ſpeaking of the Greeks we be- 
gan with Homer, ſo of the Latins, we cannot 
more happily begin than with Virgil, who of all 
their poets and ours in the epic ſtyle, is without 
all doubt the only that comes neareſt to Homer. 
I ſhall here uſe the ſame words which in my youth- 
age I heard from Domitius Afer, who on my 
aſking him, what poet he believed approached 
neareſt Homer, ſaid : Virgil is the ſecond, but 
nearer the firſt, than a third.“ And indeed, 
though obliged to give way to Homer's heavenly 
and immortal genius, yet in Virgil are diſcover- 
able a greater exactneſs and care, it being incum- 
bent on him to take more pains: ſo that what we 
loſe on the ſide of the eminency of qualities, we 
perhaps gain on that of juſtneſs and equability. 

All our other poets, who uſe the ſame manner 
of verſe with Virgil, follow at a diſtance. Macer 
and Lucretius may indeed be read, but not in or- 
der to that copious language for conſtituting the 
body of eloquence we here ſpeak of. Both have 
elegantly treated their ſubject, but the one is ra- 
L x 
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ther low, and the other difficult. Varro * Atta- 
cinus, ſo far as in ſome vogue tor being the in- 
terpreter of another's work, does not deſerve to be 
rejected, but he is not rich enough in expreſſion 
for improving the requiſites of oratory. Ennius 
we revere as groves ſacred for their antiquity, in' 
which huge old oaks affect us leſs by their beauty, 
than by the religious awe they inſpire us with. 
Other poets, as nearer our time, will contribute 
more to the copiouſneſs of expreſſion we ſpeak of. 
Ovid, in his heroic poetry, as well as in his other 
compoſitions, plays the wanton, is florid to an ex- 
ceſs, and too fond of his own wit; yet are ſome 
parts in him highly finiſhed, for which he may be 
juſtly commended. It Cornelius Severus, though 
a better verſifier than poet, had gone through his 
Sicilian war, as he had executed the firſt book, 
we could not with jultice refuſe him the ſecond 
place, But an untimely death hindered his put- 
ting the finiſhing hand to his work. His juvenile 
productions, however, ſhew him to be of great 


genius, and of admirable taſte for one of his 


years. 

We lately have had a great loſs in Valerius 
Flaccus. Saleius Baſſus had ſo vehement and 
poetic a genius, that even old age could not 
bring it to a juſt maturity, Rabirius and Pedo 
are not unworthy of being known by thoſe who 
have leiſure time enough on their hands, Lucan 


* Varro Attacinus lived in the time of Ovid, and tranſlated 
into Latin verſe, the expedition of the Argonauts, written by 
Apollonius the Rhodian. He waz called Attacinus from At- 
tax, a village of the Narbonenſian Gaul, according to Euſe- 
bius; or according to others, from the river Attax. 
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is hot, impetuous, and much famed for his bright 
thoughts; but to ſpeak my real ſentiments of him, 
I think he ſhould rather be claſſed with orators 
than with poets. 

To theſe we have given the title of poets, be- 
cauſe the care of governing the world has taken 
off * Germanicus Auguſtus from the purſuit of 
his favourite ſtudies, the gods having thought it 
but little to have made him the greateſt of poets, 
Still what can be more ſublime, more learned, and 
more perfect in all reſpects, than the works which 
he began when firſt he bore a part in the go» 
vernment? Who ſhould ſing wars better than him, 
who fo nobly atchieves them? Who elſe could ſo 
favourably be heard by the Muſes? Upon whom 
ſhould Minerva ſhower down her accompliſhments 
more willingly, than upon a prince who had al- 
ways made this goddeſs his favourite deity ? Fu- 
ture ages ſhall make more ample eulogiums of this 
rare talent; for now the merit of the poet is 
eclipſed in him by the ſplendour of his other more 
illuſtrious qualities. Yet ſuffer, Ceſar, that we 
who cultivate letters, paſs by not in ſilence fo 
heavenly a gift as this, and that we teach poſterity 
at leaſt by this + verſe of Virgil, that to crown 
your auguſt forehead 


Some commentators underſtand this of Germanicus the 
ſon of Druſus, but they are much miſtaken; and it is evident 
that Quintifian means the emperor Domitian, who aſſumed 
this title, as if he had conquered Germany, as alſo that of 
the ſon of Pallas, both which may appear from his medals; 
and to the latter alludes what is ſaid in the Latin text: cui 
wapis ſuas artes aprriret familiare numen Minerve, 
+ Eclog. vin. v. 13. 


the 
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—— the ivy wreath 
Might creep intermingl'd with thy conqu'ring 
bays. T'raApP. 
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We diſpute it with the Greeks alſo in elegy, and 
Tibullus herein ſeems to me to have diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his elegance and purity. Some prefer 
Propertius to him. Ovid is more laſcivious than 
either, and Gallus harſher, 

Satire is intirely of our invention, and Lucilius 
is the firſt among us who has been much celebrat- 
ed for his taſte in that way. He till has ſuch fond 
admirers, that they make no ſcruple of preferring 
him not only co all ſatiriſts, but even to all other 
poets. For my part, as far as I diſſent from their 
opinion, ſo far do I alſo from that of Horace, 
who ſays, ©* Lucilius runs muddy, yet has ſome- 
thing worth notice.” For I find in him a won- 
derful erudition, and a pleaſing freedom of ſpeech, 
productive of a ſharp, yet well ſeaſoned rail- 
tery. 

Horace is more correct and pure, and has ſuc- 
ceeded admirably in expoſing the ridiculous hu- 
mours of men. Perſius, though he wrote but 
one book, has deſerved great praiſe. There are 
famous ſatiriſts now living, who hereafter will 
have honourable mention made of them. 

There is another ſort of ſatire, and more an- 
cient, intermixed with a variety of different kinds 
of verſe. Such is the Menippez of Terentius 
Varro, the moſt learned of the Romans. This 
ſame perſon has diſtinguiſhed himfelf by a di- 
verlity of other compoſitions. He had a profound 
Znowledge of the Latin tongue, and of all an- 


tiquity, 
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tiquity, and of the Greek hiſtory, and of our own 
tranſactions. However, the reading of his works 
will make us more learned than eloquent; 

None of our poets have ever ſeemed ſo fond of 
the iambic verſe as to confine themſelves intirely 
to its uſe. Some have placed it between other 
verſes, and its tartneſs is adopted by Catullus, 
Bibaculus, and Horace, though in the laſt an * 
epode 1s found to follow it. 

But of our lyric poets, Horace is almoſt the 
only that deſerves to be read ; for he riſes at times, 
abounds with ſweetneſs and grace, and happily 
hazards a variety of figures and words, If one 


ſhould be deſirous of reading any other, I would 


recommend Cæſius Baſſus, whom ] not long ſince 
had ſome knowledge of; but there are perſons now 
living who by far excell him. 

Our moſt famous tragic writers were Accius 
and Pacuvius, both remarkable for the weight of 
their thoughts and expreſſions, and the dignity of 
their characters. But they have little of that po- 
liſned and perfect manner, ſo deſirable in works of 
this kind, a fault, not ſo much to be imputed to 
them, as to the age they lived in. Accius is ſaid 
to have more force, and they, who affect to ap- 
pear more learned, find more art and learning in 
Pacuvius. The Thyeſtes of Varius may ſtand in 


competition with any Greek tragedy; and the Me- 


dea of Ovid ſnews what he was capable of, if he 
had choſe to curb a little, and not indulge ſo much 


* An epode i is called a ſhorter verſe, ſubjoined to a longer, 


and, as it were, chiming in with it; from kde, accino. 


Horace i in the book, thence called Ep:-do0n, often ſubjoins di- 
meters to trimeter iambic verſes. 


bis 
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his genius. Pomponius Secundus is the only of 
thoſe I have ſeen, who has ſucceeded beſt in tra- 
gedy, and though the laſt generation thought he 
had not tragic fire enough, yet they acknowledged 
that he excelled in erudition and the elegance of his 
ſtyle and manner. | 

We muſt allow that comedy is our weaker ſide, 
though Varro, on the authority of ZElius Stolo, 
ſays that The Muſes would have ſpoke the 
language of Plautus, if they had a mind to ſpeak 
Latin;” though the ancients are laviſh in their 
praiſes of Cæcilius; and though the comedies of 
Terence are aſcribed to Scipio Africanus, which 
undoubtedly are extremely elegant, and would 
have been far more graceful, it the meaſure of the 
verſes was confined to * trimeter iambics. We 
ſcarce can delineate a faint ſnadow of the beautics 
of Greek comedy; for the Latin ſcems to me ſo 
little ſuſceptible of the graces peculiar to the Attic 
language, that the Greeks themſelves retain no 
more of them, the moment they ſpeak in another 
dialect. Afranius excelled in comedies built in- 
tirely on a Latin + plan. I wiſh he had not ſullied 
his ſubjects with infamous love-intrigues, by which 


he has left us but an indifferent idea of his own 


moral character. - 
2. But we are not inferior to the Greeks in hiſ- 


Terence, as was cuſtomary with comic poets, makes uſe 
of 1ambics of all ſorts of mcaſure, that is, of tetrameters, 
which have eight feet. Quintilian wiſhes he had uſed only 
trimeters, which conſiſt of fix feet. 


. + Togate comediæ are thoſe which were intirely Latin, that 


is, conformable to the manners and cuſtoms of the Romans; 


as palliatæ were called ſuch as had been compoſed in imitation 
of the Grees, 


tory ; 
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tory; for I ſhould not be afraid to oppoſe Salluſt 
to Thucydides, neither ſhould 1 injure Herodo- 
ius by comparing Livy with him. If we look to 
Livy's narrative, what ſhall we find fo pleaſing, 
and fo admirably plain. He is eloquent in his 
harangues beyond expreſſion, fo' great is the pro- 
priety of all he ſays, as well in regard to circum- 
ſtances as to perſons. As to paſſions, eſpecially 
thoſe of the ſofter kind, no hiſtorian, to ſpeak 
modeſtly, has expreſſed them in more natural co- 
lours. His different perfeCtions may therefore be 
held as a juſt equivalent to Salluſt's immortal con- 
ciſeneſs, according to the judicious remark of Ser- 
vilius Novianus, who ſaid they were more equal 
than alike. This ſame perſun I had once the ho- 
nour to be a pupil to. He too, was an hiſtoriatt 
of great genius and reputation. He is ſententious, 
but leſs cloſe than the importance of hiſtory re- 
quires. Baſſus Aufidius, who had wrote before 
him, ſeems to have ſupported the character of hiſ- 
torian better in his books of the German war. He 
is undoubtedly eſtimable in all reſpects, yet in ſome 
things ſhort of his own abilities. 

An “ hiſtorian, now living, adorns the glory 
of our age, and deſerves to live for ever in the 
memory of future ones. His name, now only 
gueſſed at, will be famous hereafter. He has 
many admirers, but few imitators, for fear the love 
of truth might be hurtful to them, as it was to 


* Some think Pliny is here hinted at; but moſt that he 
means Tacitus, and this is more probable. Perhaps he then 
through fear of the times, curtailed his writings of many things, 
which were afterwards reſtored. 

him, 
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him, though he had retrenched a good part of 
what he had written. But his elevation of mind 
and bold thoughts ſufficiently appear from what is 
extant. There are ſeveral other good hiſtorio= 
graphers; but it is our buſineſs to point out the 
kind of reading that is fitteſt for the orator, and 
not paſs in review whole libraries, 

3. I proceed to our orators, who likewiſe may 
put the Roman eloquence upon a par with the 
Grecian, Cicero I would ſtrenuouſly oppoſe to 
any of them, though conſcious of the quarrel I 
thould bring upon myſelf, by comparing him 
with Demoſthenes, in a time ſo critical as this ; 
eſpecially as my ſubject does not oblige me to it, 

neither is it of any conſequence, when i it is my real 
opinion that Demoſthenes ought to be particularly 
read, or rather got by heart. 

I muſt ſay, notwithſtanding, that J judge them 
to be alike in moſt of the great qualities they poſ- 
ſeſſed: alike in defi ign, diſpoſition, the manner of 
dividing, of preparing minds, of proving, in 
ſhort, in every thing belonging to invention. In 
elocution, there is ſome difference, The one is 
more compact, the other more copious; the one 
cloſes i in with his adverſary, the other altows him 
more ground to fight in; the one is always ſub- 
tile and keen in argument, the other is perhaps 
leſs ſo, but has often more weight; from the one 
nothing can be retrenched, neither can any thing 
be added to the other; the one has more ſtudy, 
the other more nature, 

As to raillery, ' and exciting commiſeration, 
two very powerful things, the advantage lies on 

Vor. II. Þ out 
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our ſide; and perhaps the * cuſtom of Athens 
was the cauſe of our not finding in Demoſthenes 


the pathos of perorations. But the genius of our 


language does not permit us the beauties the At- 
tics were wont to admire in him. However, in 
the epiſtolary ſtyle, though we have letters of both, 
there is no compariſon. 

Still ought we to yield, if for no other reaſon, 
than becauſe Demoſthenes was before Cicero, and 
becauſe the Roman orator, how great ſoever, is 
indebted for a good part of his merit to the Athe- 
nian. For it ſeems to me that Cicero, having 
bent all his thoughts on the Greeks, towards 
forming himſelf on their model, had at length 
made conſtituents of his character, the force of 
Demoſthenes, the abundance of Plato, and the 
ſweetneſs of Iſocrates. Neither did he only by his 
application, extract what was beſt in theſe great 
originals, but by the happy fruitfulneſs of his 
immortal genius, produce himſelf the greater 
part, or rather all of theſe ſame perfections. And 
to make uſe cf an expreſſion of Pindar, he does 
not collect the water of rains to remedy a natural 
dryneſs, but flows continually himſelf from a 
ſource of living waters, and ſeems to have exiſted 
by a peculiar gift of providence, that in him elo- 
quence might make trial of her whole ſtrength, 
and her moſt powerful exertions. 

For who can inſtru with more exactneſs, and 


move with more vehemency ? What orator ever 


poſſeſſed ſo pleaſing a manner, that the very 


things he forcibly wreſts from you, you fancy 


It was not allowed at Athens to move the paſſions; con- 
ſequently the peroration was inadmifſſible. 


2 you 
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you grant him; and when by his violence he 
carries off the judge, yet does the judge ſeem 
to himſelf 20 obey his own motion, and not to 
be hurried away by that of another? Beſides, 
in all he ſays, there is ſo much authority and 
weight, that you are aſhamed to differ from him 
in opinion; and it is not the zeal of an advocate 
you find in him, but rather the faith and fincerity 
of a witneſs or judge. And what at the ſame 
time is more admirable, all theſe particulars, any 
one of which might not be atrainable by another 
without infinite pains, ſeem to flow from him na- 
turally; ſo that his diſcourſes, the moſt charm- 
ing, the moſt harmonious, which poſſibly can be 
heard, retain notwithſtanding ſo great an air of 
happy eaſe, that they ſeem to have coſt him 
nothing. 

With good reaſon therefore is he faid by his 
contemporaries to reign at the barz and he has 
ſo far gained the good graces of poſterity, that 
Cicero is now leſs the name of a man, than the 
name of eloquence itſelf. Let us then keep him 
in view; let him be our model, and let that ora- 
tor think he has made a conſiderable progreſs, 
when he once has conceived a love and taſte for 
Cicero. | 

Aſinius Pollio is remarkable for his great in- 
vention, and for his exactneſs, which ſome think 
to be upon the extreme; his deſign beſides is well 
formed, and his manner ſeems ſpirited enough. 
But his ſtyle is ſo diſtant in ſweetneſs and purity 
from that of Cicero, that he may ſeem to have 
exiſted an age before him. 

F.3 Meſſala, 
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Meſſala, on the contrary, is neat, polite, and 
natural. His noble manner declares in ſome mea- 
ſure the nobility of his extraction, but he ſeems 
not to have ſtrength enough. 

If Cæſar had made the bar his principal occu- 
pation, no other of our orators could have better 
diſputed the prize of eloquence with Cicero, So 
great is his force, ſo ſharp his wit, ſo active his 
fire, that it plainly appears, he ſpoke with as much 
ſpirit, as he fought. A wonderful elegance and 
purity of language, which he made his particular 
ſtudy, was a further embelliſhment of all theſe his 
talents for eloquence, 

Czlius was maſter of great natural parts, and 
there was a ſingular prettineſs in his way of 
forming an accuſation, It were much to be 


wiſhed, that his conduct had been better, and 
life longer, 


I have met with perſons, who preferred Calvus 
to all our orators; and others, who were of 
opinion, that the too great rigour he had exerciſed 
upon himſelf in point of preciſion, had debili- 
tated his oratorial talents, However his ſpeeches 
are chaſte and grave, correct, and frequently alſo 
vehement. His taſte of writing was Attic, and 
his untimely death was ſo far an injury to him, 
if he deſigned to add to, but not to retrench any 
thing from his compoſitions. 

Servius Sulpitius is moſt worthy of the great 
reputation he acquired by his three pleadings. 
Caſſius Severus, if read with judgment, will 
afford many things worthy of imitation; and it 
with his other perfections, he had laid on. a finer 

; colouring, 


6 
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colouring, and added more body to his ſtyle, he 
might have had a place in the firſt rank, He 
had a deal of wit and force, ſeaſoned with a 
raillery, ſometimes exceeding tart, ſometimes nice 
and delicate; but he followed more his paſſion 
than judgment, and his jokes having been rather 
bitter and taunting, could not therefore eſcape ap- 
pearing frequently ridiculous, 

There have been many other good ſpeakers, 
whom it would be too tedious to mention. Of 
thoſe I have ſeen, Domitius Afer and Julius 
Africanus were the moſt eminent. The firſt 
claims the preference by his elegant compoſition, 
and the whole manner of his eloquence, which 
deſervedly give him a right to a place among the 
ancients. The ſecond has more fire, but is over- 
nice in words, is ſometimes rather long in his 
compoſition, and little reſerved in the uſe of me- 
taphors. 

We lately could boaſt of ſeveral fine wits. 
Trachallus was for the moſt part ſublime, was 
plain enough, and you might ſay that he aimed 
at perfection in all reſpects. By hearing him 
ſpeak, you might think him till greater; for his 
voice was ſo fine, that I never heard any thing 
like it; and his pronunciation and aſpect were ſo 
graceful, that they could even charm on a theatre. 
In ſhort, he poſſeſſed in a great degree all external 
advantages, Vibius Criſpus was neat in his com- 
polition, and his manner quite pleaſing ; but he 
was better at managing private than public 
cauſes. 


If Julius Secundus had lived longer. he would 


undoubtedly have left a great name to poſterity. 
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He would have added, and he conſtantly added 
to his other rare qualities, all that was deficient 
in him; I mean, a want of duly exerting him- 
ſelf in conteſtation, and a greater attention to 
things than words. But though cut off by death, 
he deſerves a conſiderable place among orators ; 
ſo great in the main is his eloquence ; ſo de- 
lectable are the graces, with which he explains 
every thing; ſo clear, ſweet, and heautiful is his 
ſtyle; ſo proper are his expreſſions, thoſe even 
which may ſeem to be far-ferched ; and ſo ſtrong 
in ſignification and emphatical are ſome, which 
are boldly hazarded. 

Thoſe, who -may write after me on orators, 
will not fail of an ample matter of praiſe, in re- 
gard to the fine wits, who are now the ornament 
of the bar. We have ſome old advocates of 
conſummate merit, illuſtrious rivals of the an- 
cients; and our young ones tend to perfection by 
an induſtrious imitation of their talents. | 

4. There remains only to ſpeak of thoſe, who 
have written on ſubjects of philoſophy. Hitherto 
we have had but few eloquent in this kind. Cicero, 
as in all other reſpects, ſo alſo in this, was a wor- 
thy rival of Plato. Brutus has written ſome ex- 
cellent treatiſes, the merit of which is far ſuperior 
to that of his orations. He ſupports admirably 
well the weight of his matter, and ſeems to feel 
what he ſays. Cornelius Celſus, in the manner 
of the Sceptics, has written a good many tracts, 
which are not without elegance and perſpicuity. 
Plancus among the Stoics, may. be read with pro- 
fit, for being acquainted with the things he diſ- 
cuſſes. Catius, an Epicurean, has ſome levity in 

| his 
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his way, but in the main, is not an unpleaſing 
author. 

I have deſignedly hitherto omitted ſpeaking of 
Seneca, who was converſant in all kinds of elo- 
quence, upon account of the opinion perſons falſely 
entertained, of my not only condemning his writ- 
ings, but alſo perſonally hating him. I drew this 
aſperſion upon me, by my endeavour to bring over 
eloquence to a more auſtere taſte, which had been 
corrupted and enervated by very many ſoſteneſſes 
and delicacies. Then it was that Seneca was al- 
moſt” the only author young perſons read with 
pleaſure, TI did not indeed ſtrive to exclude him 
abſolutely, but could not bear he. ſhould be pre- 
ferred to others much better, * whom he took all 
poſſible pains to cry down; becauſe, as conſcious 
to himſelf that he had taken to a different route 
from their way of writing, he could not otherwiſe 
expect to pleaſe thoſe who had a taſte for them. 
It was, however, Seneca's lot to be more loved 
than imitated, and his partizans run as wide from 
him, as much as himſelf had fallen from the an- 
cients, Yet it were to be wiſhed that they had 
proved themſelves like to, or had come near him. 
But they were fond of nothing in him but his faults, 


and every one ſtrove to copy from him thoſe he 


could. Then priding themſelves for ſpeaking like 


Seneca, of courſe they could not help bringing 


him into diſgrace. 
His perfections, abſtractedly from this corrupt 
taſte he had given occaſion to, were many and 


* Gellivr, lib. xii, ſays, that Seneca endeavoured to diſ- 
credit Cicero and W and to find fault with them in many 


places. 
P 75 great. 
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He would have added, and he conſtantly added 
to his other rare qualities, all that was deficient 
in him; T mean, a want of duly exerting him- 
ſelf in conteſtation, and a greater attention to 
things than words. But though cut off by death, 
he deſerves a conſiderable place among orators ; 
ſo great in the main is his eloquence ; ſo de- 
lectable are the graces, with which he explains 
every thing ; ſo clear, ſweet, and heautiful is his 
ſtyle; ſo proper are his expreſſions, thoſe even 
which may ſeem to be far-ferched ; and ſo ſtrong 
in ſignification and emphatical are ſome, which 
are boldly hazarded. 

Thoſe, who -may write after me on orators, 
will not fail of an ample matter of praiſe, in re- 
gard to the fine wits, who are now the ornament 
of the bar. We have ſome old advocates of 
conſummate merit, illuſtrious rivals of the an- 
cients; and our young ones tend to perfection by 
an induſtrious imitation of their talents. | 

4. There remains only to ſpeak of thoſe, who 
have written on ſubjects of philoſophy. Hitherto 
we have had but few eloquent in this kind. Cicero, 
as in all other reſpects, ſo alſo in this, was a wor- 
F thy rival of Plato, Brutus has written ſome ex- 
| 1 cellent treatiſes, the merit of which is far ſuperior 
F to that of his orations. He ſupports admirably 
well the weight of his matter, and ſeems to feel 
what he ſays. Cornelius Celſus, in the manner 
of the Sceptics, has written a good many tracts, 
which are not without elegance and perſpicuity. 
Plancus among the Stoics, may. be read with pro- 
fir, for being acquainted with the things he diſ- 
cuſſes. Catius, an Epicurean, has ſome levity in 

his 
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his way, but in the main, is not an unpleaſing 
author. | 
I have deſignedly hitherto omitted ſpeaking of 
Seneca, who was converſant in all kinds of elo- 
quence, upon account of the opinion perſons falſely 
entertained, of my not only condemning his writ- 
ings, but alſo perſonally hating him. I drew this 
aſperſion upon me, by my endeavour to bring over 
eloquence to a more auſtere taſte, which had been 
corrupted and enervated by very many ſofteneſſes 
and delicacies. Then it was that Seneca was al- 
moſt” the only author young perſons read with 
pleaſure, I did not indeed ftrive to exclude him 
abſolutely, but could not bear he ſhould be pre- 
ferred to others much better, * whom he took all 
poſſible pains to cry down; becauſe, as conſcious 
to himſelf that he had taken to a different route 
from their way of writing, he could not otherwiſe 
expect to pleaſe thoſe who had a taſte for them. 
It was, however, Seneca's lot to be more loved 
than imitated, and his partizans run as wide from 
him, as much as himſelf had fallen from the an- 
cients. Yet it were to be wiſhed that they had 
proved themſelves like to, or had come near him. 
But they were fond of nothing in him but his faults, 
and every one ſtrove to copy from him thoſe he 
could. Then priding themſelves for ſpeaking like 
Seneca, of courſe they could not help bringing 
him into diſgrace. 
His perfections, abſtractedly from this corrupt 
taſte he had given occaſion to, were many and 


* Gellivr, lib. xii, ſays, that Seneca endeavoured to diſ- 
2 Cicero and Virgil and to find fault with them in many 
P ces. 
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great. His wit was eaſy and fruitful, his eru- 
dition conſiderable, his knowledge extenſive, in 
which laſt point he had been ſometimes led into 
miſtakes, probably by thoſe whom he had charg- 
ed to make reſearches for him. There is hardly 
a branch of ſtudy but he has written ſomething 
upon; for we have his orations, his poems, epiſ- 
tles, and dialogues. In philoſophic matters he was 
not ſo accurate, but was admirable for his i invec- 
tives againſt vice. 

He has many bright thoughts, and many things 
are well worth reading in him for the improve- 
ment of the moral character ; but his elocution is 
for the moſt part corrupt, and the more danger- 
ous, as its vices are of a ſweet and alluring nature. 
One could wiſh he had wrote with his own genius, 
and another's judgment. For if he had rejected 
ſome things, if he had leſs ſtudiouſly affected ſome 
engaging beauties, if he had not been over-fond 
of all his produftions, if he had not weakened the 
importance of his matter by frivolous thoughts, 
he would have been honoured, rather by the ap- 
probation of the learned, than the love ol ſtrip- 
lings. 

However, ſuch as he is, he may be read when 
the taſte. is formed, and ſtrengthened by a more 
auſtere. kind of eloquence, if for no other reaſon 
than becanſe he can exerciſe the judgment on both 
ſides. For, as 1 ſaid, many things in him are 
worthy of praiſe, worthy even of admiration, if a 
proper choice had been made, which I wiſh' he Had 
made himſelf; as. indeed, that nature was deſerv- 
ing of an inclination to embrace what was better, 


which had abilities to effect whatever it inclined to. 
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SE M A . n 
O Imitation. 


I. That it is uſeful and neceſſary.— We muſt not con- 

tent ourſelves with the inventions of others, but 
ftirrve to invent ſomething ourſelves. — Alſo, to ex- 

cell thoſe we imitate, II. We muſt well confider 
whom, and what we imitate in them.— Every one 
in imitation ought to conſult his own abilities. 
III. Decorum is to be preſerved in the matter we 
treat of. —We muſt be careful, not to devote our- 
ſelves to any one kind: nor to any one author, 
IV. Imitation ſhould be, not in words only, but 
much more in things. 


IT T is from the abovementioned, and other au- 
I thors, worthy of being read, that we ought 
to borrow the copiouſneſs of language, the variety 
of figures, and the manner of compoſition z and 
when theſe have been duly attended to, our next 
care ought to be to direct our thoughts to the imi- 1 
tation of all their perfections, as it cannot be doubt. 4 
ed but that a great part of art is contained in 4 
imitation. For, as invention firſt took place, 
and is a principal concern; ſo it is uſeful to imi- 
tate what has been well invented. The whole 
conduct of life ſnould aim at this point of view, 
to be willing to do ourſelves what we approve of 
in others. So children, to acquire the practice of 
writing, ſtudy to form the characters marked out 
before them; ſo one learning muſic accompanies 
the voice of his teacher; painters keep an eye 
b | upon 
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upon the works of former maſters in the art; and 
farmers cultivate their grounds as the experience 
of others and their own direct them. We obſerve, 
in fine, that the beginnings of every diſcipline are 
formed according to ſome propoſed model. We 
muſt, indeed, be either like or unlike that which, 
is good; and to be like is rarely the effect of na- 

ture, though oſten the fruit of imitation. 
But this very thing, which makes much eaſier 
to us the knowledge of all matters, than could be 
compaſſed by thoſe who had no preſcript to fol- 
low, will in the main be of diſſervice, unleſs our 
application to it is guided by caution and judg- 
ment. Therefore imitation of itſelf will not be 
fufficient, if, upon no other account, than that it is 
the mark of an indolent mind to reſt ſatisfied with 
the inventions of others; and what progreſs could 
be made in thoſe times that were without an ex- 
111 ample, if men were ſuppoſed to do or think of 
1 nothing, but merely what they had already known? 
1 The conſequence muſt be, that no invention would 
[| ; ever have taken place. Why then ſhould we de- 
1 cline to attempt the inventing of a thing, which 
1 | did not exiſt before us? The ancients in their 
i rough and unpoliſhed ſtate, could, by the force of 
genius only, give birth to many things, and ſhall 
we not be excited to make inquiries, well knowing 
that they have found who had taken the trouble 
to leek? And as they, who had not a teacher in 
any one particular, could, notwithſtanding, oblige 
poſterity with ſeveral diſcoveries, ſhall not the ex- 
perience of theſe things avail us for exploring 
others ; or ſhall we have nothing but that for which 
we are indebted to another ? Juſt ſo ſome painters, 
as 
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as knowing only how to copy, remain always 
flaves to the proportions and lines they ſee before 
them, 
It is likewiſe unſeemly to be contented with 
imitation, how exact ſoever ; for again, what im- 
provement could be made, if no one effected more 
than his model? We ſhould have nothing more 
excellent in poetry than Livius Andronicus, nor 
any thing in hiſtory ſuperior to the Annals of our 
Pontiffs. We ſhould (till ſail on planks, and all 
our painting would conſiſt in tracing the extremi- 
ties of the ſhadow bodies make, when oppoſed to 
light. Take a curſory view of all arts, and you "4 
will not find one, which has remained ſuch as it W 
was invented ; not one, circumſcribed by the 
bounds of its origin; unleſs, perhaps, we condemn 
our times for being ſo unhappy as to give growth 
to nothing; for indeed nothing grows by imita- 
tion only, If we were not allowed to make an 
addition to what went before us, how ſhould we | 
ever hope to. find perfection in any orator, it be- 91 
ing evident that among the beſt of thoſe we have = 
hitherto had any knowledge of, there has not been 1 
one without ſome fault, or ſome deficiency ? 
Even they, who do not tend to the greateſt per- ww 
fection, ought to ſtrive to exceed rather, than by 
merely follow others; for he that contends to 
be firſt, though he may not ſurpaſs, will at leaſt 
equal; whereas he who thinks he mult tread in 
another's footſteps, will never be able to come up 
with him, - becauſe the follower will be always bee 
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Add to this, that it is commonly eaſier to do v1 
more, than the ſame thing; for ſimilitude is per- y 
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plexed with difficulties, and to ſuch a degree, that 
even nature cannot compaſs the making of things 
ſo perfectly ſimilar, as not to exhibit ſome ſenſible 
difference. 

Again, every thing like e cannot equal 
in exactneſs that which it imitates : a ſhadow is 
weaker than a body, an image falls ſhort of reality, 
and the action of a ſtage- player is faintly expreſſive 
of the true emotions of the mind. The ſame hap- 
pens likewiſe in oratorial compoſitions. Thoſe we 
copy after are endowed with nature, and innate 
force ; whereas every imitation is a counterfeit, or 
at beſt a ſervile ſubjecting of ourſelves to the man- 
ner. of another. And hence declamations retain 
little of the animating ſpirit of orations, the ſub- 
ject being here real, and there fictitious. 
There is beſides no imitating of the greateſt ac- 
compliſhments of an orator. His genius, invention, 
1 force, eaſe, and whatever cannot be taught by art, 
'} | are not attainable, Therefore many, when they 

. have ſelected a certain manner of expreſſion, or a 
certain meaſure in compoſition, which they have 
| remarked in an orator, vainly imagine themſelves 
14 like him, by the choice they have made; little 
1 reflecting that language is ever in a fluctuating 
[ condition, and conſequently that ſome words mult 
| become obſolete, others in vogue, of all which, 
4 | cuſtom is the only infallible rule. For words, in 

| their nature, are neither good nor bad, (being of 
themſelves mere ſounds) but only as they are op- 
portunely and properly, or otherwiſe, applied; 
and the compoſition thence reſulting, will then ap- 


pear, as much adapted to e as delectable by 
its variety. 
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II. The moſt accurate judgment is, therefore, 
required for examining into the particulars of this 
part of the orator's ſtudy. Firſt, who ought to be 
imitated, as a great many take for models very 
bad originals. Secondly, what is deſerving of 
imitation, even in thoſe that are made choice of; 
for the beſt authors are not without their faults, 
and the learned are liberal in their criticiſms upon 
one another. So that I could wiſh that eloquence 
was as much improved by the imitation of the 
and the true, as it is debaſed by that of the bad 
and falſe. 

At leaſt, let not thoſe who are endowed with a 
competent judgment for avoiding what is bad, 
think it enough to have copied in themſelves an 
image of perfection, and only, as | may fay, the 
fin of eloquence, or rather thoſe “ figures of Epi- 
curus, which he ſays are continually flying off from 
the ſurface of bodies. This is the fate of thoſe, 
who, by not having ſounded the depths of what 
may be ſuppoſed oratorial perfection, fit themſelves 
to what appears on a ſlight inſpection; and tho* 
they may be very ſucceſsful in imitation, as not 
much different in the choice of expreſſion and har- 
mony of cadence, yet are they far from attaining 
the force and invention of their original : moſt 
commonty, they degenerate into what is worſe, 

and laying hold of ſuch vices as lie in the proximity 
of perfections, for grand, they become bombaſtic;z 
for cloſe, thin; for ſtrong, raſh ; for florid, pro- 


* Epicurus ſays, that images and repreſentations, after che 
manner of external appearances, are continually flying off from 
bodies, and by ſtriking upon the eye, ſo cauſe vifion- How- 

ever, he ſays this ouly according to the opinion of Democritus. 
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fuſely adorned; for harmonious in compoſition, 
bounding amidſt the wantonneſs of number; and 
for ſimple, graceleſs through negligence. 

Again, in another point of view, if, in the rough- 
neſs of a barbarous ſtyle they have produced any 
cold and empty conceit, they fancy themſelves 
upon an equality with the ancients; if they want 
the luſtre of ornaments and thoughts, they are 
quite in the Attic taſte; if they affect conciſeneſs 
to the degree of becoming obſcure, they ſurpaſs 
Salluſt and Thucydides; if dry and hungry, they 
rival Pollio; if careleſs and flat by circumlocu- 
tion, they ſwear Cicero would have ſo expreſſed 
himſelf, Nay, have I known ſome elate with the 
notion of having perfectly acquired that great ora- 
tor's manner, it they could only end a period by 


* efle videatur.” Therefore the firſt conſideration 


ought to be, to underſtand what we deſign to imi- 
tate, and to know upon what account it deſerves 
to be imitated, | | 

T he next conſideration ſhould be to conſult with 


_ ourſelves, whether our abilities are equal to the 


taſk, For ſome things are inimitable, either that 
nature, for that purpoſe, may be too weak in her 
efforts, or that there may be a repugnancy in the 
genius. One of a ſlender and delicate genius, 
ought not to attempt ſubjects that are ſtrong and 
violent; neither ought that which is ſtrong, and 
at the ſame time ungovernable, waſte its ſtrength 
through a love for refinement, and ſo fall ſhort of 
the deſired elegance. For nothing is ſo unbecom- 


ing as to clothe with roughneſs that which is ſoft 


and tender, 
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It ſeems, notwithſtanding, that I recommended 
to the maſter, whom I gave inſtructions to in my 
ſecond book, not to teach the things only to which 
he might ſee the genius of his pupils belt fitted by 
nature, it being likewiſe his duty to help in each 
of them whatever he finds good, and, as much as 
poſſible, to add what is deficient, and to correct 
and alter ſome things; for he is the guide and 
faſhioner of others geniuſes, though it is difficult 
to mould one's own nature into that of others, : 
yet muſt I obſerve, that this ſame maſter, what- 
ever defire he may have to ſee in his ſcholars all 
ſorts of advantages and perfections, will labour 
to no purpole by forcing nature in any one of 


- them. 


III. There is another thing to be equally avoid- 
ed, a fault common to many, which is imitating 
in oratory poets and hiſtorians, and orators or de- 
claimers in hiſtory or poetry. Theſe compoſitions 
have all their laws and properties. Comedy does 
not ſtrut in buſkins, neither does tragedy trip 
along in flippers. Let has every ſpecies of elo- 
quence ſomething common to other ſpecies, and ir 
is this ſomething common to all, which we ſhould 
endeavour to imitate, | 

There is too this inconveniency attending on 
being addicted to any one particular quality, that 


if the ſatyrical ſtrain of an orator ſhould hit the 
fancy of ſome, they cannot diveſt themſelves of it, 


even in cauſes, where mildneſs of temper and mo- 
deration muſt prevail ; and if taken with the plain, 
ſimple, and unaffected manner of another, how, in 
imitating it, ſhall they ſupport the weight of a 
cauſe of importance? There is certainly then a 

diffet- 
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difference in the condition of cauſes, not only 


amongſt themſelves, but amongſt the parts of each 
cauſe ; and ſome things require to be expreſſed 
mildly, others roughly, others impetuouſly, others 
gently, others for the ſake of inſtructing, and 
others for moving; of all which it is manifeſt 1 
ways are unlike and different. 

I therefore would not adviſe ſo cloſe and inti- 
mate an adheſion to any one, as to imitate him 
unreſervedly in all reſpects. Demoſthenes was by 
far the moſt unexceptionable of the Greeks, yet 
others on ſome occaſions might have ſaid ſomething 
better, He had, indeed, many excellencies, but 
by being highly worthy of our imitation, it dots 
not follow that he is the only that ought to be 
imitated. But would it not be enough to ſpeak 
upon all things, as Cicero did? It certainly would, 
if we were poſſeſſed of his abilities: yet what ſhould 
hinder our occaſionally adopting the force of Cz- 
ſar, the aſperity of Ccelius, the accuracy of Pol- 
lio, and the judgment of Calvns ? For befides 
that it argues prudence to convert into our own 
ſubſtance, if poſſible, what is beſt in every one; 
it ſhould be conſidered, that if amidft the great 
difficulties imitation intangles us in, we only form 
ourſelves on one original, we ſhall ſcarce be able 
to retain a part. Therefore, when in a manner 
it is unattainable by human powers, to expreſs the 
intire reſemblance of him you make choice of, let 
vs place before our eyes the excellencies of many, 
and having copied one perfection from one, and 
another from another, let us make them to co- 
aleſce for ks wherever they may fuit our ſub- 


ject. 


IV. Imi- 
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IV. Imitation alſo (for I ſhall often repeat the 
ſame) muſt not be in words ouly. Rather ought 
our thoughts aim at knowing how well the juſt 
mentioned great orators maintained - dignity and 
propriety in things and perſons, how well they 
managed their deſign, how they conducted their 
diſpoſition, and how far even every thing, which 
ſeemed calculated for pleaſing, tended to gain their 
point : how they behaved in the exordium, how 
they ordered and diverſified the narration, what 
ſtrength of argument they uſed in proving and 
refuting, how powerful they were in exciting; 
all ſorts of paſſions, and how far popular praiſe 
may be made conducive to the good of the cauſe, 
which indeed is a fine thing, when it comes 
ſpontaneouſly, and not when it is courted. If we 
previouſly weigh well theſe matters, we then ſhall 
truly fit ourſelves for imitation. 

Now he, who to theſe can ſuperadd his own ex- 
cellencies, for ſupplying what has been deficient, 
and retrenching what has been redundant in the 
originals he has undertaken to imitate, will be the 
perfect orator we ſeck for; and it is now incum- 
bent on him to render himſelf conſummate in elo- 
quence, ſo much the more, as he has a far greater 
number of examples for imitation, than they, who 
are ſtill reputed maſters, had; whoſe glory it is 
to have ſurpaſſed all that went before them, and 
to have left memorable leſſons to poſterity. 
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C H A P. III. 
Of Writing. 


I. Its great utility. II. We muſt write as accurately 
as poſſible ; and this care is neceſſary in the begin- 
ning. III. Te blames the hateful peeviſhneſs of 
Some in writing, of which he produces an exam- 
ple.——Diſpatch in writing is much facilitated by 
a previous attentive conſideration of the matter.— 
He reproves the careleſſneſs of ſome. IV. He con- 
demns the cuſtom of diftating.— A private place, 
and not groves and woods, are fitteſs for writing. 
V. How far night-lucubration is uſeful. VI. Which 
zs better to write on waxen tablets, or parchment ; 
and how this ſhould be done. 


I. HE helps we borrow from imitation are 

foreign, but of thoſe which we muſt ac- 
quire ourſelves, as writing colts us more labour, 
ſo alſo it is of much greater utility. It is with 
good reaſon Cicero calls the“ pen, the true artiſt 
and beſt maſter of eloquence; words, which he 
puts into the mouth of Lucius Craſſus, to make 
the authority of that great man ſerve as a ſanction 
to his own judgment. 

We muſt write, therefore, with all poſſible care, 
and write much; for as the earth by being deeply 
digged up, becomes more fertile, and in a better 
condition for nurturing and fructifying the ſeeds 


The yas of the ancicats ſo rendered propel 
T De Orat. i. 150. | 
com- 
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tommitted to her boſom ; ſo the talent of writing, 
if it be not ſuperficially cultivated, will pour out 
the fruits of ſtudy more plentifully, and preſerve 
them more faithfully. And unlefs one is conſcious 
to himſelf of having taken much pains in writing, 
that readineſs at extempore- -ſpeaking will afford 
only a vain loquacity, being productive of words 
that are born and die inſtantly on the lips. Here 
are the roots, here are the foundations of elo- 
quence z here wealth is ſtored up as in a facred 
repoſitory, to be drawn out for uſe on any ſudden 
emergency. Above all things therefore, let us 
create for ourſelves a ſtock of ſtrength, ſufficient 
for making us ſtand firm in every glorious ſtrife, 
and not to be exhauſted by ſpending, Nature 
herſelf was not willing that any thing great ſhould. 
be perfected in a ſhort time; ſhe has annexed diffi- 
culties to each noble work, and has even eltabliſh- 
ed this law in births, that the greater the animal 
is to be, the longer it is to remain ſhut up in its 
parent” s womb. 

II. But as two queſtions here preſent themſelves 
for diſcuſſion, how, and upon what we ſhould ex- 
erciſe ourſelves in writing, I ſhall follow that * or- 
der, and in this chapter ſpeak of the firſt, —[In the 
beginning our compoſition may even be flow, ſo it 
be exact. Let us ſeek after what is beſt,” and not 
be pleaſed with what immediately occurs : let 


judgment decide the merit of our inventions, and 


diſpoſition direct the order of them when approved 


10 this chapter, he treats ; of the firſt queſtion, relating to 
the manner and order of writing: in the fifth chapter, he dif-, 
euſf s the ſecond queſtion, which concerns the ſubjects on 


which principally the orator ought to exerciſe his ſty le. 
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of. A choice too muſt be made of things and 
words, and a ſcrutiny paſſed upon the goodueſs of 
each. 

Next, let the way of placing be attended to, 
by turning and tranſpoſing words, in order to judge 
of their harmony, and not to place them at hazard, 
and as they occur. To do this with more exact- 
nels, the laſt lines of what has been written are 
often to be repeated: for beſides, that what goes 
before and follows, will be better connected; the 
heat alſo of thought, which has cooled by the de- 
lay of writing, will reſume new ſtrength, and, as 
it were, a new degree of velocity by going back: 
juſt ſo, in a match of jumping, the ſtretch bounds 
farther, by taking a run to the mark that is to be 
jumped from; and in throwing a javelin, we draw 
back our arm; and to ſhoot an arrow, we pull 
back the bow- ſtring. 

Vet if a briſk gale blows, we may ſuffer it to 
ſwell our ſails, ſo that favour does not lead us 
into 2 deception, For all our thoughts pleaſe us 
at the time of their birth, otherwiſe we ſhould 
not have written them, Still let us conſult our 
judgment, and reviſe that ſuſpected facility. So 
we learn Salluſt wrote; and indeed the pains he 
took appear evidently from his laboured compoſi- 
tion. Virgil“ too, as Varus tells us, wrote bur 
very few verſes in a day. 

But the orator, not being ſo circumſtanced, I 
therefore require this delay and care in the be- 
ginning. To write as well as we poſſibly can, 
muſt be our principal aim, and we muſt exact it 


See Gell. 1. xvii, c. 10. 


from 
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from ourſelves. Practice will create expedition. 
Things gradually will preſent themſelves with 
more facility, words will correſpond with them, 
compoſition will follow, every thing, in fine, as 
in a well regulated family, will be ready in its 


department. The whole is, that ſwift writing 


does not make us write well, but good writing 
will make us write ſwift. 

But having acquired this facility, then it is that 
we are to ſtop ſhort, and look before us, and 
check, as with a curb, our impetuoſity, like that 
of a meitleſome horſe ſtriving to run away with 
his rider. This care, far from retarding, will 
ſupply us with new vigour to proceed, 

III. On the other hand, I would not have thoſe, 
whoſe ſtyle is arrived at a certain degree of ma- 
turity, haraſs themſelves with the trouble of per- 
petually finding fault with their compoſitions, 
And indeed, how ſhall that orator acquit himſelf 
of his duty to the public, who ſhould waſte ſo 
much time on each part of a pleading? There 
are ſome, who are never ſatisfied with what they 
do. They would alter, and ſay every thing other- 
wiſe than it occurs: miſtruſtful indeed, and de- 
ſerving ill of their abilities, for thinking that ex- 
actneſs, which they make an embaraſſment to 
themſelves of in writing. I cannot well ſay, which 


I think more in the wrong, they who are pleaſed 


with every thing in their productions, or they 
who like nothing in them, For it often, happens, 
that even ſome young perſons of pregnant parts, 
{uffer themſelves to be conſumed by a uſeleſs la- 


bour, and at length are obliged to condemn 
Q 3 them- 
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theniſelves to a ſhameful filence, through a deſire | 
of doing too well. | 

This puts me in mind of what I heard Julius 
Secundus ſay concerning what had been ſaid to 
himſelf by his uncle. We were both of the ſame 
age and intimate friends, as is well known; and 
he was a man of ſurpriſing eloquence, though 
ſcrupulouſly exact. His uncle Julius Florus 
was the moſt renowned for eloquence in the pro- 
vince of Gaul, where he had laſt eſtabliſhed him- 
ſelf, and as well by that talent, as in other reſ- 
peas, was a credit to his family. Secundus till 
remained at ſchool, and he' once happening to 
obſerve him melancholy, aſked the reaſon of his 
being fo dejected. The youth did not conceal 
from him, that for three days together he had 
ineffectually wreaked his invention to hit upon 
an exordium to a ſpeech given him to be com- 
poſed, which not only afflicted him for the preſent, 
but made him even deſpair for the time to come: 
At which Florus ſmiling faid : “ What, child! 
will you do better than you can?” This is the 
very thing J had to recommend. We muſt in- 
deed ſtrive to do as well as we can, but this muſt 
be according to the meaſure of our abilities; for 
it is ſtudy and application that will make us pro- 
ficients, and not diſcontent and vexation. 
Beſides practice, which certainly goes a great 
way, there is a method to be obſerved for acquir- 
ing a readineſs in writing. In order to this, we 
may be adviſed to decline the indolent poſture 
we affume by looking up at the ceiling, and ex- 
eiting thoughts by murtering, as if chance ſhould 
W's : - | throw 
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throw in our way ſomething to our purpoſe. We 
might rather in a manner more becoming men 
apply ourſelves to write and meditate, examining 
what the ſubje&t requires, what decorum ought 
to be kept in regard to the perſons intereſted, what 
are the circumſtances of time, and how the judge 
is likely to be diſpoſed : thus nature herſelf will 
ſuggeſt what ought to begin, and what ought to 
follow. The greater part of our matter ſo plain- 
ly preſents itſelf, that it flaſhes in our eyes, unleſs 
we ſhut them againſt it; and if the illiterate and 
peaſants are not long at a loſs how to begin, what 
a ſhame muſt it be that learning ſhould create 
difficulties in doing the ſame? Then let us not 
think, that what lies hid, is always beſt: if fo, 
it were better to be ſilent, if nothing ſeemed pro- 
per jo be ſaid, but what we do not find. 

Others give into a fault different from this, by 
ſlightly running over their matter, and writing 
down extempore whatever may occur amidſt the 
ſallies of a heated imagination. This, which they 
call their foul copy, they afterwards reviſe, and 
ſettle in better order; but it is the words they 
correct, and the harmony of the periods they 
ſtrive to adjuſt, whilſt the ſame levity remains in 
the things they had fo precipitately heaped toge- 
ther. It will, be therefore much more adviſable fo 
to order the work from the beginning, that it may 
not require to be fabricated anew, but only to be 
filed and poliſhed, Sometimes, however, we may 
let the mind indulge its fancy and ſenſibility in 
things, in which heat is commonly happier in its 
effect, than care and exactneſs. 
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themſelves to a ſhameful filence, through a deſire | 


of doing too well. 

This puts me in mind of what I heard Julius 
Secundus ſay concerning what had been ſaid to 
himſelf by his uncle. We were both of the ſame 
age and intimate friends, as is well known; and 
he was a man of ſurpriſing eloquence, though 
ſcrupulouſly exact. His uncle Julius Florus 
was the moſt renowned for eloquence in the pro- 
vince of Gaul, where he had laſt eſtabliſned him- 
ſelf, and as well by that talent, as in other reſ- 
pects, was a credit to his family. Secundus till 
remained at ſchool, and he once happening to 
obſerve him melancholy, aſked the reaſon of his 
being ſo dejected. The youth did not conceal 
from him, that for three days together he had 
ineffectually wreaked his invention to hit upon 
an exordium to a ſpeech given him to be com- 
poſed, which not only afflicted him for the preſent, 
but made him even deſpair for the time to come: 
At which Florus ſmiling ſaid: What, child! 
will you do better than you can?” This is the 
very thing J had to recommend. We muſt in- 
deed ſtrive to do as well as we can, but this muſt 
be according to the meaſure of our abilities ; for 
it is ſtudy and application that will make us pro- 
ficients, and not diſcontent and vexation. 

' Beſides practice, which certainly goes a great 
way, there is a method to be obſerved for acquir- 
ing a readineſs in writing. In order to this, we 
may be adviſed to decline the indolent poſture 
we affume by looking up at the ceiling, and ex- 
eiting thoughts by muttering, as if chance ſhould 
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throw in our way ſomething to our purpoſe. We 
might rather in a manner more becoming men 
apply ourſelves to write and meditate, examining 
what the ſubje& requires, what decorum ought 
to be kept in regard to the perſons intereſted, what 
are the circumſtances of time, and how the judge 
is likely to be diſpoſed : thus nature herſelf will 
ſuggeſt what ought to begin, and what ought to 
follow. The greater part of our matter ſo plain- 
ly preſents itſelf, that it flaſhes in our eyes, unleſs 
we ſhut them againſt it; and if the illiterate and 
peaſants are not long at a loſs how to begin, what 
a ſhame muſt it be that learning ſhould create 
difficulties in doing the ſame? Then let us not 
think, that what lies hid, is always beſt: if fo, 
it were better to be ſilent, if nothing ſeemed pro- 
per jo be ſaid, but what we do not find. 

Others give into a fault different from this, by 
Nightly running over their matter, and writing 
down extempore whatever may occur amidſt the 
ſallies of a heated imagination. This, which they 
call their foul copy, they afterwards reviſe, and 
ſettle in better order; but it is the words they 
correct, and the harmony of the periods they 
ſtrive to adjuſt, whilſt the ſame levity remains in 
the things they had ſo precipitately heaped toge- 
ther, It will, be therefore much more adviſable ſo 
to order the work from the beginning, that it may 
not require to be fabricated anew, but only to be 
filed and poliſhed, Sometimes, however, we may 
let the mind indulge its fancy and ſenſibility in 
things, in which heat is commonly happier in its 
effect, than care and exactneſs. 
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IV. From my diſapprobation of this careleſſueſs 
in writing, one may judge what I think of the 
fancy of dictating which ſome are ſo taken with. 
To writing indeed, how ſwift ſoever it may be, the 
hand which cannot keep up with the celerity of 
thought, muſt give ſome delay ; but are not. the 
inconveniencies of diftating greater? He, to 
whom we dictate, urges us to proceed; and we 
are aſhamed at times even to doubt, or ſtop ſhort, 
or make any alteration, as if afraid of one privy 
to our incapacity, Whence it comes to paſs, that 
intent chiefly upon connecting one ſenſe with an- 
other, we let eſcape us ſeveral things, not only 
ſortuitous and ſhapeleſs, but ſometimes improper, 
which neither ſhew the exactneſs of one that writes, 
nor the fire of one that ſpeaks without prepara- 
tion. Beſides, if the amanuenſis be flow in writ- 
ing, or commits ſome error in reading what has 
been dictated, then is the flow of thought retard- 
ed by this intervening obſtruction, and ſometimes 
the whole attention is unhinged by it, as well as 
by anger, which is natural enough on theſe oc- 
caſions. 

There are alſo many things accompanying, and 
in ſome meaſure exciting the tranſports and heat 
of compoſition, as toſſing of the hands, diſtort- 
ing of the features of the face, turning from one 
ſide to the other, and ſometimes finding fault, 
together with other particulars noted by Perſius * 
where be ſpeaks of the inanity of ſome authors, 
as banging the writing-deſk, biting the nails, and 


7 Satir, i. 106. Nec pluteum cadit, nec demerſos ſapit unguts, 
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the like, all which are ridiculous, unleſs we are 
alone. 

In fine, to obviate what ought to be principal- 
ly attended to on this head, I may ſay, that it 
cannot be doubted, but that privacy, which is 
deſtroyed by dictating, and the profoundeſt ſilence, 
ſuit beſt the reflection that is neceſſary for him 
who writes, 7 

It does not, however, follow, that we ſhould 
immediately abide by the counſel of thoſe, who 
believe that woods and groves are the propereſt 
places for recollection and ſtudy, becauſe the freſh- 
neſs of air and the many engaging charms that 
reign in theſe parts, beget an elevation of mind, 
and a more happy turn of thought. Such a re- 
treat ſeems indeed to me, rather conducive to 
pleaſure, than an incentive to ſtudy ; as the very 
things that delight, muſt neceſſarily divert us 
from attending to what we are about, In reality, 
the mind cannot be intent upon many things to- 
gether, and wherever it looks to, it mult at that 
inſtant at leaſt loſe ſight of its main point of 
view. Wherefore the amenity of woods, and the 
courſe of rivers, and the breezes blowing about 


the branches of trees, and the ſong of birds, and 


the freedom of proſpect, are all ſo many attrac- 
tions, that the pleaſure conceived from them, 
ſeems to me rather to ſlacken thought, than keep 
it ſtretched, Demoſthenes was quite right, when 
in order to ſtudy, he ſhut himſelf up in a place, 
where he could neither hear nor ſee any thing to 
diſtract him. Thus ic was that his eyes could not 
campel his mind to attend to other matters. 


V. And 
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V. And thus we may judge of the advantage 
of Jucubration, when the ſilence of the night, a 
ſhur up chamber, and one light, keep the mind, 
collected, as it were, upon its ſubject. But this 
manner of ſtudy, much more than any other, re- 
quires a good ſtate of health; and in order to pre- 
ſerve that health, it ſhould be uſed but ſparingly, 
as otherwiſe we incroach upon nature, by allott- 
ing to hard labour a time, which ſhe has granted 
to us for the reſt of our body, and the recruiting 
of our ſtrength, It may be enough to grant to 
this labour what we can well ſpare from ſleep ; 
for even fatigue is a great obltacle to the keeneſs 
of ſtudy; and the day is more than ſufficient for 
him, who is maſter of his time. It is the mul- 
tiplicity of buſineſs that obliges us to ſtudy by 
night; yet is lucubration beſt calculated for ſtudy, 
when we ſet about it freſh, in good health, and in 
a good flow of ſpirits. 

But ſilence, retreat, and a mind diſincumbered 
of care, though greatly to be wiſhed for, cannot 
always fall to our lot. For which reaſon, if any 
noiſe or diſturbance might happen, we ſhould not 
immediately deſiſt and deplore the time as loſt. 
Rather let us ſtrive againſt inconveniencies, and 
contract a habit of conquering all obſtacles by the 
dint of application, which if we unreſervedly di- 
rect to what we are about, nothing of what affects 
the eyes or ears, will have acceſs to the mind. 
And if a chance thought fo often fixes the attention, 
that we do not ſee thoſe we meet, and mifs our 
way, will not the ſame happen when we proceed to 
think with a deliberate intention? 

We 
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We muſt not tamper with the cauſes of ſloth; 
for if we think we ought not to ſtudy, but when 
freſh for it, but when chearful, and devoid of all 
other cine; we ſhall never want a reaſon for ſelf- 
indulgence. Wherefore in the midſt of a croud, 
on a journey, at a banquet, and even in a tumul- 
tuous aſſembly of the people, we may make a 
kind of ſolitude for our thoughts. Otherwiſe, 
what ſhould become of us, when, in the midſt of 
the Forum, amidſt the hearing of ſo many cauſes, 
amidſt broils, contentions, and unexpected cla- 
mours, we are often to make extempore ſpeeches, 
if we could find only in ſolitude the notes we take 
down in writing. It was for being prepared at all 
events, that Demoſthenes, who had been ſo great 
a lover of privacy, was wont to ſtudy his ſpeeches 
near that part of the ſea ſhore, where the waves 
daſhed with the greateſt noiſe, to prevent his being 
diſmayed by the uproars which often happened in 
the aſſemblies of the Athenian people. 

VI. Every thing regarding {tudies ſhould ſeem 
of ſome importance, and therefore I ſhall not omit 
giving directions about a ſmall concern, which is, 
that it is beſt to write on waxen tablets, becauſe 
we can more eaſily deface what has been written; 
unleſs weakneſs of ſight ſhould rather require the 
uſe of parchment. It helps indeed the fight, 
but from the frequent neceſſity of dipping the 
pen in ink, retards the hand, and breaks the flow 
of thought. 

Both ſhould have blank pages left in them, to 
make room for adding whatever might be thought 
neceſſary for a want of room ſometimes makes 
| us 
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us loath to correct, or at leaſt confounds the for- 
mer matter by the interlining of new. 

I would not adviſe procuring wide pages in the 
tablets, having known a young gentleman accuſ- 
tomed to make long diſcourſes, becauſe he mea- 
ſured them by the number of lines. His friends 
kad often endeavoured to correct this fault in him, 
but to no purpoſe, till the ſize of his tablets was 
changed, | 

There ovght alſo a ſpace or margin to be left 
for noting the things that preſent themſelves out 
of their rank, ſuch, I mean, as do not belong to 
the parts we are actually compoſing. For ſome- 
times we chance to hit upon excellent thoughts, 
which it is neither proper to inſert for the preſent, 
nor ſafe to poſtpone taking a memorandum of ; be- 
cauſe otherwiſe they eſcape us, or if we keep them 
in mind, they divert us from other thoughts, Ir 
s therefore beſt to keep them upon record. 


HAP. N. 


Of emendation, er correction. 


ORRECTION follows, a very uſeful part of 
ſtudy, it being believed, and not without 
reaſon, that the ® pen does as much ſervice in 
defacing as writing. The buſineſs of correcting 
is to add, retrench, and alter. Adding and re- 


One extremity of the ſtylus was pointed, with which they 
wrote; the other blunt and flat, with which they expunged ; 
as may appear from Horace ; ſape fiyium wertas, iterum que 
digna legi ſint ſcripturus. 


trenching 
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trenching are effected with greater eaſe, but to keep 
down what ſwells, to raiſe. what is low, to re- 
ſtrain what is luxuriant, to diſpoſe what is not in 
order, to make compact what is looſe, to circum- 
ſcribe within its juſt bounds what is otherwiſe ex- 
travagant, imply ſomething of a more than or- 
dinary labour and ſagacity; as we muſt condemn 
the things that pleaſed, and find others that eſcap- 
ed us, The beſt way, undoubredly, of correct- 
ing our compoſitions, is to lay them up for ſome 
time, and afterwards to return to them as ſome- 
thing new, and executed by another, to prevent 
our being poſſeſſed with that parental fondneſs, 
which is ſo natural in regard to every newly born 
offspring. | 


But this counſel cannot be always followed, 


more eſpecially by an orator, who, to ſatisfy 
the duties of his profeſſion, is obliged to write 
oftener than another. The manner of correcting 
ought likewiſe to have certain bounds fixed to it; 
for ſome return to all they have written as faulty, 
and as if nothing was allowed to be right which 
is firſt, they deem any thing elſe better; and this 
they do as often as they take in hand their com- 
poſitions, not unlike furgeons, cutting away even 
ſound paris. Thus do their works remain re- 
plete with ſcars, and bloodleſs, and much the 
worſe for all this accuracy. Let there be then 
ſome time or other ſomething that may pleaſe, or 
at leaſt be ſufficient, that the file may poliſh the 
work, and not wear it down. 

| The time allo to be taken up in correcting 
ſhould have its bounds. That Cinna ſpent nine 
__* years 
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years in writing his * Smyrna, and Iſoctates ten 
in compoſing his pagegyric, are things that do 
not regard the orator; becauſe the help of correc- 


tion, if carried on ſo extremely flow, would to 
him be of no manner of ſignificancy, 


CHAP. v. 
What fubjetts ought to be principally written 
upon. 


1. In the beginning it will be of ſervice to tranſlate 
Greek into Latin, — Alſo to change the words in 
Latin authors.—Cicers is refuted.— Me ſhould go 
over and treat our own compoſitions in a variety of 
ways. II. The ſimpler the malter is, the better 
for acquiring a facility in writing. —Theſes, Prov- 
ing and refuting of opinions. Common places. 
Declamations.— Hiſtory. Dialogues. Poems.— 
Youth fhould not ſpend much time in declamations. 
—T hey fhould treat on both fides of the queſtion, 
the cauſes which they bade heard pleaded, or 
others. — He ſpeaks again of declamations. 


s Yet next thing that + remains for conſidera- 
tion, are the ſubjects to be made choice of 
1 writing ; and here it does not ſeem neceſſary 

to point out, which ought to begin and follow, 


* A piece, fo called he ha# witten for the Lage, as we 
And by this diſtich of Catullus, 

Smyrna mi Cinnee nonam pojl denigue miſſem, 

| Scripia uit, aonamgue edita poft byemem, .. a 

F Tn the third chapter he propoſed 740 heads: How, and 

What things ought to be written.“ He now difcuſſes the ſe- 
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having already in my firſt book, preſcribed the 
order for conducting the ſtudies of children, and 
in my ſecond, of more advanced years. What 
I now would have done, in order to acquire a co- 
piouſneſs and facility of expreſſion, is to tranſlate 
Greek into Latin, which our ancient orators 
thought to be a good exerciſe for that purpoſe. 
Lucius Craſſus ſays in Cicero's books of the“ 
Orator, that he made it a common practice, and 
Cicero frequently recommends it from his own 
example, having. himſelf publiſhed verſions of 
ſome books of Plato and Xenophon. Meſſala 
too, was fond of this exerciſe, and wrote many 
orations tranſlated from the Greek, and all of 
them of ſuch remarkable elegance, that he may 
be ſaid to vie with that of Hyperides for Phryne, 
in all the delicacies of the Attic ſtyle, ſo difficult 
to be imitated by the Latins. 

The advantages of this exerciſe are manifeſt, 
fo much the more, as the Greek authors abound 
with excellent things, and have much improved 
eloquence, by rules of art; and as by tranſlating, 
them we may uſe the choiceſt expreſſions, and all 
our own may ſerve. As to figures, the principal 
ornament of a diſcourſe, we have been under a 
neceſſity of imagining ſeveral quite different, the 
genius of both languages not equally admitting 
the ſame. | 


Fo turn Latin into other words, may alſo be 


of great ſervice. No one, I believe, will doubt 


of this in regard to poetry, which is ſaid to have 


been the only exerciſe of Sulpitius. For the ſu- 


De Orat. a. 155 
6 blime 
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blime ſpirit of poetry naturally raiſes the ſtyle, 
and words boldly hazarded by poetical licence 
engage us to make efforts to expreſs the ſame 
things, if not in ſo elevated a manner, at leaſt in 
a more proper : and indeed we may lend an ora- 
torial energy to the ſubſtance of the thought, ſup- 
ply what the poet has omitted, and curtail his dif- 
fuſiveneſs. And I would not have this paraphraſe 
to be merely an interpretation, but rather a ſort of 
emulation and ſtrife to exprefs the ſame thoughts 
with equal dignity, though in a different man- 
ner. 

I therefore differ in opinion from thoſe, who 
diſlike any attempt made for turning in the ſame 
way our Latin orations, becauſe, as fancying the 
beſt expreſſions to have been already adopted, 
whatever is otherwiſe ſaid, mult of conſequence be 
worſe. But we muſt not always deſpair of our 
not being able to find any thing better than what 
has been ſaid ;- neither has nature made eloquence 
ſo jejune and barren, as to imply an impoſſibility 
of expreſſing well more than once the ſame thing; 
unleſs it be ſaid, that the geſtures of Comedians 
may be expreſſive of words in a variety of ways, 
but that the powers of the Orator falling ſhort of 
them, cannot clothe a matter in other words than 
it has already been. But ſuppoſing that what we 
invent is neither better nor equal; it may at leaft 
come near it. Do not we ourſelves expreſs twice 
and oftener the ſame thing differently, and do not 
thoughts upon thoughts ſometimes occur in regard 
to it? Unleſs perhaps we can contend with our- 
ſelves, and not with others. If there was only 
one way of ſaying a thing well, we might think, 

indeed, 
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indeed, that they who had paſſed before in it, had 
ſhut it up againſt us. But there are now innu- 
merable ways, and many of them lead to the fame 
point of deſtination, Conciſeneſs has its charms, 
ſo alſo has copiouſneſs. There is ſometimes more 
force and beauty in the uſe of a metaphorical word, 
and ſometimes of one that is proper. One thing, 
pleaſes, becauſe expreſſed naturally, another be- 
cauſe figuratively. In ſhort, the difficulty this ex- 
erciſe is attended with, may itſelf be of ſingular 
utility, 

Is not this the real caſe, and do we not thus 
become better acquainted with the greateſt authors ? 
We do not read them ſuperficially, but examine 
into and diſcuſs every particular; and we judge 
and are ſenſible of their perfections, if by no other 
way, than by not being able to imitate them. 

Beſides exerciſing ourſelves in the writings of 
others, we may profit much by variouſly treating 
our own; as perhaps in pitching upon ſome paſ- 
ſages, which we may ſtrive to transform into a 
diverſity of ways, as the fame lump of wax may 
be made to aſſume many different ſhapes. 

II. The moſt ſimple matters, I think, are beſt 
calculated for making us expert in theſe exereiſes; 
for in ſuch as are complex from the multiplicity 
of perſons, motives, times, places, ſayings, facts, 
our inability may lie concealed, more eſpecially 
. amidſt ſo many things preſenting themſelves on 
all ſides, whereby a juſt choice is made very dit- 
ficult. So that it may ſeem rather to be an indi- 
cation of tendency to oratorial perfection, to be 
able to extend the hounds of what is naturally con- 


tracted, to make much of what is little and in- 
Vol. II. R 
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conſiderable, to diverſify ſimilarities, to ſet off with 
agreeableneſs what is plain and obvious, and to 
throw into many lights a ſubject, on which ſeem- 
ingly but little can be ſaid. 

In order hereto, the indefinite queſtions, called 
Theſes, will be of much ſervice; a thing, we find, 
which Cicero, though a ſupreme magiſtrate in the 
republic, and in the height of his reputation for 
eloquence, was wont to exerciſe himſelf in. Com- 
mon places will likewiſe render good fervice, and 
we know that many of the kind have been writ- 
ten by orators. He, therefore, who can copiouſly 
treat ſuch plain matters, which ſeem no way per- 
plexed by intricacies, will ſucceed afterwards bet- 
ter in the more complicated, and at length will be 
capable of being ready at all ſorts of cauſes, all 
which conſiſt of general queſtions. For it little 
matters .. in regard to the point to be decided, 
whether Milo had juſtice on his fide in killing 
Clodius ; or, whether it is lawful to kill one who 
lies in wait to attempt our life, or a bad member 
of the community, even though not intent on per- 
petrating ſo treacherous a deed ? Whether Cato 
acted honeſtly in diſpoſing of his wife Martia in 
marriage to Hortenſius: or, whether ſuch an act 
is conſiſtent with the character of a good and up- 
right man ? Judgment here falls upon the perſons, 
but the debate is concerning the things. 

As to declamations, I mean thoſe that are exe- 
cuted in ſchools of rhetoric, if they have truth or 
probability for their foundation, and are conducted 
like pleadings at the bar, they may not only be 

very uſeful for the training up of an orator, as 
ſerving both to exerciſe invention and diſpoſition ; 
2 but 
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but alſo for ſuch as have made a far greater pro- 
greſs, and have already diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
at the bar. And indeed, eloquence by the uſe of 
declamation, is nurtured, and appears more florid 
and fair, as from a nicer fott of diet, and is re- 
freſhed and renewed after the fatigues it had un- 
dergone amidſt the conſtant aſperities of plead- 
ing. 
For which reaſon, in order to a further exerciſe 
of the ſtyle, I would ſometimes recommend Eſ- 
' fays in the copious flow of hiſtory, and the free 
and eaſy fancy of dialogues. Nay even, nothing 
amiſs would follow from the amuſement of poetic 
compolition, Juſt ſo Athletes, interrupting the 
courſe at ſtated times of their regimen in diet and 
exerciſes, indulge themſelves with eaſe and a more 
pleaſing ſort of food. Cicero likewiſe ſeems to 
me to have diſtinguiſhed himſelf by fo lively and 
bright a manner of eloquence, from having ſought 
the recreation of ſuch delectable ſtudies. For if 
we were converſant in nothing but law-ſuits, the 
brightneſs of our ſtyle would inſeuſibly contract 
dimneſs, and its flexibility grow callous, and the 
edge of the wit would run blunt from being en- 
gaged in a conſtant round of battles. 

But as the pampered manner of eloquence, 
which is borrowed from declamatipn, reflects and 
recruits thoſe who come exerciſed to it by actual 
ſervice at the bar; ſo our young candidates for 
oratory ought not to be familiarized over-much to 
theſe falſe images and vain phantoms of things, 
leſt that having waxed old in the ſhade of ſuch 
illuſions, they find it hard to inure themſelves to 
real dangers, dreading to face them as the daz- 
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zling light of the ſun. We have an inſtance of 


this as it is-faid in the perſon of Porcius Latro, 


the firſt eminent profeſſor of rhetoric at Rome, 


who preſuming, in conſequence of his great repu- 


tation for eloquence in his ſchool, that he might 
undertake to plead at the bar, and being accord- 
ingly about to ſpeak, found himſelf obliged to in- 
treat the audience that the benches might be tranſ- 
planted into the“ town-hall ; fo diſconcerted was 
he, and ſo new did the ſky appear to him, that 
one ſhould think his eloquence was contained with- 
in the precinct of a roof and walls. 

T would therefore counſel the youth, who has 
been carefully taught the method of invention and 


elocution by his maſters, (the labour. attending 


which is not very great, ſo theſe maſters know 
how to teach); and who has acquired ſome faci- 
lity by exerciſe, to chooſe for himſelf ſome orator, 
which was cuſtomary with our anceſtors, to make 
him his guide and model. I would likewiſe coun- 
ſel him to frequent regularly the bar, and be a con- 
ſtant ſpectator of the warfare: he deſtines himſelf 
for. It might not be amiſs too, if he compoſed 
himſelf the cauſes he heard pleaded, and even others, 
on both ſides of the queſtion, ſo they were real 


cauſes : thus making himſelf ready, gladiator- 


like, for offence or defence, with ſword and buck- 
ler. In this manner it was, that Brutus, as before 
mentioned, exercifed himſelf in the cauſe of Milo; 
and doing ſo is much better, than anſwering: the 
pleadings of the WnClonts: as Seſtius has done in 


2 Baſilica, Saen ile as e perhaps his ſchoal 
more than the forum or bar; and from his paſſage, it is pro- 
bable that :he Roman bar was an uncovered place, | 


222 f re ſuta- 
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refutation of Cicero's oration for the ſame, though 
from that defence he could not have had an exact 
knowledge of the other fide of the queſtion, 

The youth then will be ſooner fitted for bar- 
pleadings, whom his maſter ſhall oblige to com- 
poſe his declamations as like truth as poſſible, and 
to work up equally all parts of them, becauſe they 
now content themſelves with what is eaſieſt and 
moſt ſpecious in the ſubject. The chief hindrance 
to this, as I remarked in the ſecond book, is com- 
monly the too great number of pupils, the cuſtom 
of making them declaim publicly on certain days, 
and in ſome meaſure the opinion of parents, form- 
ing an eſtimate of their childrens proficiency, not 
ſo much from the merit of their performances, as 
from their number. But according to what I ſaid, 
as I think, in the firſt book, the good maſter will 
not encumber himſelf with a greater number than 
he is well able to teach; he will alſo take care to 
retrench all ſuperfluitics in their compoſitions, to 
keep them to the points in queſtion, and not ſuf- 
fer them to make excurſions, as it happens, into 
things foreign to the ſubject. Again, he will do 
well in allowing a longer time for their ſtudying 
and writing the whole matter of the declamation, 
or producing only a part of it within a limited 
time. For they will profit more from one part 
well worked up, than from many begun, or mere- 
ly ſketched out, It happens otherwite that a thing 
is not put in its place, neither does that which 
is to begin, keep its rank; becaule they curiouſly 


collect the flowerets of all parts, and heap them 


promiſcuouſiy into that they intend to pronounce ; 
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whence under an apprehenſion of loſing the beau- 
tiful paſſages that ſhould follow in courſe, they 
throw into confuſion the RY matter. 


8 N AF. . 
Of Thinking, or Meditation. 


EDITATION borders upon the nature 
of writing, receives its ſtrength from it, and 
is a ſomething lying between the labour of com- 
poſition, and the hazard of extempore-ſpeaking, 
Its utility is indeed very conſiderable, and there are 
frequent occaſions for it; for we cannot always 
write, nor every where ; but meditation is of moſt 
times and places. In * hours it takes a com- 
prehenſive view even of great and important cauſes. 
If our ſleep is interrupted at night, darkneſs makes 
it more active. During the day, in the midſt of 
our occupations, it finds ſome leiſure time for 
contemplating its object, and ſeldom or ever re- 
mains idle; and not only aſſigns to things their 
due order, which is doing a great deal, but alſo 
Joins words, and ſo frames the adheſion of all parts 
of the diſcourſe, that nothing but writing it out, 
ſeems wanting. And thus likewiſe for "the moſt 
part it remains more tenacioufly rivetted in the me- 
mory, as it cannot be let to flip away by the ſe- 
curity of writing. 

But we cannot attain ſuddenly nor ſoon to that 
force of thought which is required for profound 
meditation, Firſt, by much practice in writing, 
we muſt bring our ſtyle to ſo proper a conſiſtence, 
that 
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that directly and without impediment it may fol- 
low the flow of thought: ſecondly, we muſt by 
degrees, accuſtom our mind to take in at firſt bur 
ſo much as it can give a faithful account of, and 
next to proceed by ſo moderate an increaſe, that 
the labour may not ſeem to itſelf any way painful : 
thirdly, there ſhould be an additional encreaſe with 
the ſame precautions : laſtly, all theſe particulars 
are to be embodied, and kept together by prac- 
tice and much exerciſe ; and as this depends in a 
great meaſure on memory, I therefore ſay here bat 
a part of what I ſhould, reſerving the reſt for that 
place. From what has been ſaid, it may, how- 
ever, appear, that when there is no deficiency or 
obſtacle in point of genius, one may by the aſſi- 
duity of application, attain to the expreſſing of 
the things he conceived in his mind, as truly and 
as faithfully, as thoſe he had written and commit- 
ted to memory. Cicero acquaints us, that among 
the Greeks, Metrodorus, Sceptius, and Eriphylus 
the Rhodian, and among the Latins, Hortenſius 
could repeat word for word in pleading, all that 
they had before meditated. 

Suppoling now that ſomething bright, ſome new 
idea ſhould ſpring up in the midſt of our pro- 
nouncing a diſcourſe, ſhould we ſo ſcrupulouſly 
adhere to what we have written as not ro make 
room for it? An oration, though ever fo elabo- 


rately compoſed, is not to be ſo highly prized, as 


to give no admiſſion even to a gift of fortune; 
though the contrary is evident by our often inſert- 
ing a ſudden after thought in what we have writ- 


Book xi. c. 2, 


R 4 ten. 
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ten. This whole kind of exerciſe ſnould therefore 
be ſo ordered, that we eaſily might digreſs from, 
and return to it at pleaſure; for if on one ſide, 
our princ:] care ought to be to come prepared 
from hum. ia order to ſpeak in public; on the 
other, it would be © Ste piece of tolly to reject 
a preſent which the cucunilance of time offers for 
our ſervice, Let then our thoughts and medita- 


tion be fo far prepared, that fortune may have it 


in her power not to fruſtrate, but to help us. 
It will be fo, if ſtrong and faithful memory, 
makes whatever we have meditated upon, to flow 


from us with an air of ſecurity ; yet unleſs this 


meditation alſo is well digeſted, and {inks deep in 
the mind, we ſhali ſhew pain and embaraſſment in 
expreſling ourſelves, as if we ſolely depended upon 
memory; and if this ſhould be the caſe, I would 
prefer an extempore raſhneſs to the incoherency 
and ſuſpenſion of thought. Nothing has a worſe 
effect than an unſeaſonable recollection; becauſe 
eager to recall the ideas which fly from us, we 
loſe thoſe that preſent themſelves, and ſeek things 
rather from memory than our ſubject. But in 
regard to either, I ſhould rather pay more attention 


to the ſubject, as many more things may be found 
than are ſo in fact. 


H. 
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. VII. 
07 the talent of extempore-ſpeaking. 


I. How uſeful and neceſſary it is. II. How it is 
acquired. III. And how preſerved. 


II E talent of ſpeaking extempore is the 

greateſt emolument we receive from our 
ſtudies; and, as it were, a very ample reward for 
our long and painful labours z and he that has 
not acquired it, will do well in my opinion by re- 
nouncing the functions of the bar, and employing 
the talent of writing that remains to him rather 
upon ſomething elſe. For I can hardly believe 
that a man of integrity, would profeſs aſliſting 
thoſe who ſhould want his help, and yet find him- 
ſelf incapable of aſſiſting them in any imminent 
danger. Such behaviour would be not unlike 
that of a pilot, who ſhould ſhew a weather- beaten 
chip a harbour at a diſtance, where it could not 
enter but in a calm. There are, indeed, very ma- 
ny and preſſing occaſions for pleading without 
Preparation, either before magiſtrates, or when a 
cauſe is brought to trial before the day fixed for 
it ; and if there be then an abſolute neceſſity of 
ſaving, I ſay, not only a good citizen, but a pa- 
rent, a friend, who implore the help of our mi- 
niſtry, and are likely to be ruined unleſs that in- 
ſtant aſſiſted, ſhall we ſtand mute, aſk for time, 
and ſeek after retreat and ſilence, till words are 
fabricated in their defence, are committed to me- 
mory, and our voice and lungs are prepared for 


pleading ? 
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pleading ? No ſufficient reaſon can, I think, be 
given, why an orator ſhould be unprepared on any 
emergency, 

How muſt it fare with him, when he is to an- 
ſwer an adverſary ? For often what we have ſup- 
poſed to be the adverſary's ſtate of the matter, 
and againſt which we have calculated our ſpeech, 
we find ourſelves much miſtaken in, and ſuddenly 
the whole cauſe is changed. As therefore a na- 


vigator ſhifts his manner of ſteering according as 


the winds ſet in upon his ſhip, ſo an orator muſt 
ſhift about according to the diverſity of cauſes he 
has to plead. Of what effect would ſo much prac- 
tice in writing be, ſo much reading, and fo long 
a courſe of ſtudy, if the ſame difficulties remained 
that occurred in the beginning? That man indeed 
muſt he thought to have loſt all his paſt labour, 
who is conſtantly obliged to put himſelf to the ſame 
pains. But I do not make theſe reflections, that 
the orator ſhould prefer extempore-ſpeaking, but 
that he occaſionally might ſpeak ſo. 

IT, We ſhall acquire this talent chiefly in this 
manner. Let us firſt be acquainted with the way 
of ſpeaking, which may be compared to the run- 
ning of a race, which cannot be performed, un- 
leſs we know whence, and where we are to run. 
So in this reſpect, it is not enough not to be ig- 
norant of the parts of judicial cauſes, or of the diſ- 
poſing of queſtions In proper order, though theſe 
make a principal conſideration ; but alſo, of what 
is firſt, and what follows in a place, which are ſo 
linked by nature, that they cannot be altered, or 
taken aſunder without cauſing confuſion. Now 
he that is learning the way he is to walk in, will 

| no 
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no doubt ſuffer himſelf to be guided by the order 
of things as they occur; for which reaſon, perſons 
even of ſlender practice will eaſily obſerve how a 
narration is to be conducted. Next, they will 
know what queſtions ariſe on every point, that 
they may not heſitate in regard to what they are to 
ſay, nor be diſtracted by thoughts foreign to their 


matter, nor confound this matter by jumbling 


things together, jumping, as it were, here and 
there, and ſtopping no where. Laſtly, they muſt 
keep within certain bounds, which cannot be done 


without diviſion. Thus having, to the beſt of 


their abilities, effected whatever they propoſed to 
themſelves, they may think they are come to the 
end. 

Theſe are the 83 of art; but it is ſtudy, 
as I ſaid, that muſt furniſh us with a copiouſneſs 
of the beſt expreſſions, and our manner of ſpeak- 


ing mult be ſo formed by much and accurate com- 


poſition, that what we even give utterance to ſud- 
denly, might appear as if it was written, In 
ſhort, when we have written much, we ſhall be 
able to ſpeak much ; for cuſtom and exerciſe con- 
tribute moſt to acquire facility, and it there be an 
intermiſſion in them, though but ſhort, that rea- 
dineſs will not only be retarded, but a kind of 
torpor will enſue and may prevail. 

Though we ſtand in need of a certain natural 
mobility af mind, that whilſt we expreſs what is 
next to our thoughts, we may be able to conſtruft 


what lies further off, and keep our voice always 


provided with a ſucceſſion of formed thought; 
yet ſcarce can either nature or art divide the mind 
on ſo manifold a buſineſs as 10 attend at once to 

invention, 
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invention, diſpoſition, elocution, the order of 


words and things, and what is to be ſaid on the 
preſent occaſion, the next, and the following, to- 


gether with the particular attention that is to be 


paid to voice, pronunciation, and geſture. A 


fort of intuitive and anticipating view, is, there- 
fore, quite neceflary for theſe purpoſes, and the 
matter ſhould be made to act previouſly to itſelf, 
by ſurveying the further parts, according as the 
foregoing are pronounced, that, till we come to 
the end, we may proceed as much by looking be- 
fore us, as by ſtepping forward. This forecaſt 
then muſt be thought highly neceſſary, unleſs, 
regardleſs of it, we are rather willing to heſitate 
every moment, and utter things by ſcraps and 


halves, like perſons interrupted by ſobs. 


There is, therefore, a certain habit, which we 


cannot account for, and for which we are no way 
indebted to reflection. In conſequence of this ha- 


bit, among other inſtances, we find the hand run 
in writing, and the eyes fee in reading ſeveral lines 
at once, with their ſtops and breaks; and they 
have ſooner read what follows, than the tongue has 
articulated what goes before. The wonders we ſee 
performed by * artiits in dexterity of hand, have 
no other principle, as it is by a certain ſlight that 
the things which they caſt away from them, ſeem 


again to come into their hands, and fly off where 


they command them, 


* Pilarii in the Latin text, are jugolers, that ſeem to do 
wonders by the dextrous management of cups and balls Yen- 
tilatores are thoſe who play off their tricks with ſo much art, 


that what they have in their hands, diſappear, and ſeem to pals 


into air. 


But 
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But we ſhall not profit by this habit, but ſo far 
as the art I ſpoke of, has paved the way for it, that 
that, for which no reaſon can be aſſigned, may, 
notwithſtanding, appear as grounded upon reaſon. 
For none, indeed, ſhall ſeem to me to make a 
ſpeech, unleſs they do it with order, ornament, and 
elocution ; and for this reaſon, I ſhall never be an 
admirer of the connection of a tumultuary or for- 
tuitous harangue, which I have taken notice to have 
been extremely well performed, even amidſt the 
fierce objurgations' of women, Heat and ſpirit 
may be productive of a ſpeech, attended with bet- 
ter ſucceſs than a ſtudied one; and on theſe 
occahons, as Cicero relates, the ancients were 
wont to ſay, that a God ſpoke from the mouths 
of men. 

But without having recourſe to the interpoſition 
of a Deity, the reaſon of this is plain, and fo much 
the more, as paſſions, when the mind 18 ſtrongly 
aflected by them, and images, when recent, ma- 
niteſt themſelves by lively and rapid expreſſions, 
which ſometimes cool in the ſlowneſs of compoſi- 
tion, and by being pur off tor any time, may nor 
return, But when an unhappy ſcrupulous care 
about words, ſtops us ſhort at every ſtep we take, 
we can no longer expect that volubility of ſpeech ; 
and though ſingle expreſſions may ſcem well choſen, 
yet as not fluent, they will ſeem painful. We 
muſt therefore endeavour to have a clear concep- 
tion of things by means of the images before 
ipoken of, placing all that we have to ſay con- 
cermng perſons and queſtions before our eyes, and 


entering into all the paſſions our ſubject can well 
admit 
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admit of. For it is the ſenſibility of the heart, 
and perturbation of the mind, that make us elo- 
quent; and therefore the illiref#te do not want 
words, when ſtimulated to ſpeak through pallion 
or intereſt, We muſt ſtrive alſo fo lend the at- 
tention of the mind, not to any object ſingly, bur 
to many together; that, if we caſt our eye upon 
any point of view, we may be able to ſee all in a 
direct line, and about it, and not the laſt only, 
but as far as the laſt. i 

The ſhame likewiſe of ſtopping ſhort, and the 
deſire of being applauded, are wonderful incite- 
ments for the orator's acquitting himſelf to advan- 
tage; and it may ſeem wonderful, when writing 
delights in privacy, and cannot abide a witneſs, 
how extempore ſpeaking feels itſelf animated by a 
full auditory, as a ſoldier is animated to battle, 
by ſeeing the * ſtandards of the army ranged and 
moſtered together. For how difficultly foever 
thoughts may occur, the neceſſity of ſpeaking com- 
pells the finding of them, and the defire of pleaſ- 
ing ſcconds and increaſes the efforts, So much do 
all things look to a reward, that even eloquence, 
though containing much pleaſure in itſelf, is valt- 
ly taken with the preſent fruits of praiſe and re- 
putation. 

But no perſon ought to be ſo confident of his 
abilities, as to hope, that immediately on the firſt 
tryal he ſhall acquire this talent, What I incul- 
cated concerning meditation, may be here appli- 


»The military flandards among the Romans were placed to- 
gether in the front of batile, as a ſignal of an intention to 
give battle, 


cable, 
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cable, that the talent of extempore-ſpeaking 
ſhould proceed gradually from ſmall beginnings 
to its greateſt perfection, to which nothing can 
contribute ſo much as practice. It ought beſides 
to be perfected to ſuch a degree, that meditation, 
though ſafer, might not exceed it in goodneſs, 
becauſe many have attained to this facility, not 
only in proſe, but even in verſe, as Antipater 
Sidonius, and Licinius Archias, if herein we be- 
lieve the authority of“ Cicero. This talent of ex- 
tempore-verſification has been, and may ſtil] be 
remarked in ſome of our contemporaries z but as 
more ſpecious, than uſeful and neceſſary, if I ſpeak 
of it, it is not ſo much for commending it, as to 
ſhew that it is a uſeful example towards encourag- 
ing thoſe, who fit themſelves for the bar, 

Again, I never would have ſo much confidence 
placed in this facility, as to exclude at leaſt a ſhort 
time, which is ſcarce ever wanting, and which is 
always allowed in trials and pleadings at the bar, 
for reflecting on what we are to ſay. It ſhould 
ſeem, indeed, that no one can plead a cauſe he 
knows nothing of; yet do we ſee ſome declaimers 
ſo perverſely vain, as to pride themſelves in being 
able to ſpeak on a controverſy, by only learning 
what it is upon ; and what is more nugatory and 
buffoon-like, they will aſk you by what word you 
would chooſe they ſhould begin. But eloquence, 
we may ſay, cannot help deriding in her turn, 
thoſe who are ſuch a diſgrace to her; as in reality, 
from the deſire of appearing learned ro fools, they 
muſt themſelves appear fools to the learned. 


De Orat. iii. 194. pro Arch. 18. 
But 
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But if it ſo happened, that we were obliged to 
ſpeak in public without any preparation, then 
would we have an occaſion for an extraordinary 
preſence of mind, and our whole attention being 
engroſſed by things, we ſhould, for the preſent, 
remit ſomething in the care of words, if it was 
not practicable to attend to both. Then alſo a 
flower pronunciation, and a manner of keeping 
our words, as it were, in ſuſpenſe, would afford 
time for reflection; but this muſt be ſv managed, 
that we may ſeem to think, and not to heſitate : 
and this we do, whilft we are failing out - of port, 
if the wind drives us forward, and our rigging is 
not yet quite fitted to : afterwards, as we proceed, 
we ſhall lay our cables in order, hoiſt our fails, 
and diſplay them for receiving the favourable gale. 
Doing ſo is more eligible, than to deliver ourſelves 
up at once to a torrent of uſeleſs words, and ſuffer 
ourſelves to be ſwept away as it were by a ſtorm. 

III. But this talent is preſerved with no leſs 
Pains than it is acquired. An art once learned, 
is not forgot; but it does not follow, that ex- 
pertneſs will continue after the diſuſe of it : writ- 
ing, when neglected for ſome time, will loſe ſome- 


thing of its former readineſs : ſo with the talent 
of extempore-ſpeaking : it is acquired by exerciſe, 


and can be retained only by exercite. - Now the 
beſt way of exerciſing ourſelves, is to ſpeak daily 
upon ſome ſubject or other, in the preſence of 
many perſons, whoſe Judgment and opinion we 
Pay a deference to ; for it ſeldom happens that 
one ſufficiently reſpects himſelf ; or we ſhould ſpeak 
alone, rather than not ſpeak at all. 


There 


rn 
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There is another exerciſe for thought, which is 
to meditate upon our ſubject, and treat it men- 
tally from the beginning to the end. This is 
tacticable at all times, and in all places, ſo we 
ave nothing elſe to do; and is in ſome meaſure 
of greatet utility than the foregoing; becauſe, in 
in the one, things are diſpoſed with more accuracy; 
whereas, in the other, our whole ſollicitude is to 
continue the thread of the diſcourſe. Again, the 
former is of more ſervice by ſtrengtheoing the 
voice, forming the pronunciation and geſture ; 
and the motions and attitudes the orator puts him- 
ſelf into, by the toſſing about of his hands, and 
the ſtamping of his foot, muſt give life and ſpi- 
fit to this his action, juſt as a lion is ſaid to rouze 
his courage by ſtriking his ſtanks with his tail. 

Byt we ſhould ſtudy always and every where. 
For there is ſcarce a day ſo taken up with buſineſs, 
but may afford ſomething to be gained from it for 
the ſake of ſtudy ; or, as * Cicero ſays of Brutus, 
but may have ſome moment ſnatched from it, for 
the purpoſe of writing, reading, or ſpeaking. 
+ C. Catbo, even in his tent, and amidft the 
horrors of war, was, wont to exerciſe himſelf in the 
talent of ſpeaking. I ſhould not forget alſo, that 
Cicero upon all occaſions adviſes us, not to ne- 


glect our manner of ſpeaking, that what we ſay, 


may, in regard to the ſubject, be as proper, as 
correct, and as accurate as poſſible, 
But we muſt never write more than when we are 


to ſpeak much n. Thus weight will be 


Orat. xxxiv. 
+ He embraced the party of Marius againſt $ylla. 
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preſerved in what we ſay, and that light facility, 
floating as it were on the ſurface, will thereby be: 
come heavier, and run deeper. Juſt fo vine- 
dreſſers cut off the neareſt roots of a vine, which 
may draw it to the ſurface of the ground, that the 
lower roots may gain ſtrength by ſtriking deep. 
And ſor aught I know, both exerciſes, under the 
direction of care and ſtudy, may be a mutual help 
to each other; ſo that by writing, we may ſpeak 
with more exactneſs; and by ſpeaking, write with 
more eaſe. We ought therefore write as often as 
we can, and if not at leiſure for ſo doing, we ſhould 
meditate ; but if neither can take place, the ora- 
tor muſt use his beſt endeavours to guard againſt 
ſurprize, and to keep his client from appearing to 
be deſtitute of aſſiſtance. 

Some orators, who have had much buſineſs on 
their hands, moſt commonly wrote little more 
than the principal heads, and the exordium ; other 
points they fixed in their memory by meditation 
only; and any ſudden occurrence they replied to 
extempore. This was a practice of Cicero, as 
appears by his * Notes. There are likewiſe extant 
fome notes of others, and theſe perhaps were in- 
vented, as the orators wrote them down in order 
to ſpeak upon them, and were afterwards digeſt- 


ed into books, as the notes of all the cauſes plead- | 


ed by Servius Sulpitius, of whom we have three 
orations perfect. But theſe notes are ſo exact, that 
chey ſeem to me to be compoſed by him for che 


* — notes, were books that contained {the heads 
of things. They were written by orators for the K 
of the cauſe, and as 3 to n. * 15 
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ſervice of poſterity. As for Cicero's, he made 
them only for his own uſe ; but his freedman T'yro 
has given us an abridgment of them, which I do 


not mention by way of diſparagement, but rather 


to commend their merit. 

In this way, I greatly approve of thoſe ſhort 
annotations and memorandum- books, which may 
be held in the hand, and which it is allowed now 
and then to caſt an eye upon. I cannot ſay that I 
like what Lænas recommends, which is to note 
down all the heads of whatever we are to ſpeak to. 
This ſecurity begets a remiſſneſs of thought dur- 
ing the action, and tears aſunder, and deforms the 
diſcourſe. I think, indeed, that nothing ought to 
be written when we deſign to ſpeak extempore. 
For it happens, that thought, by calling us back 
to that which we have ſet down in writing, will 
hinder us to try our preſent fortune; and fo the 
mind fluctuating between both, when it loſes ſight 
of what is written, cannot well recover itſelf by 
{ſeeking after ſomething new. -A place is aſſigned 
for memory in the next book, but cannot be ſub- 
joined to this article, becaute previous to it ſome 
other matters require to be conſidered, 
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. 
Of ſpeaking with Fuſtneſ and Propriety. 
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I. Hou neceſſary it is to ſpeak with propriety. II. We 
muſt diligently conſider what we propoſe to ourſelves 
in ſpeaking. — Eſpecially what is becaming.— Ind 
here he ſpeaks of Socrates.—Decorum depends on 
circumſtances. III. An oratar ſhould avoid all 
ſelf- boaſting, particularly of his talents for elo- 
quence, Cicero is defended againſt calumniators.— 
Confidence may be allowed to eloguence.— But that 
arrogance ought to be avoided, by which the orator 
aſſerts he is confident of the merits of his cauſe, — 
Alſo an impudent, tunultuous, and angry atiion.— 

Much more flattery, ſcurrility, obſcenity. IV. We 
ſhould confider, 1. Who ſpeaks. For a different 
kind of eloquence becomes different orators. 2. For 
whom. 3. Before whom. 4. At what time, 
and in what place. 5. In what cauſe. Subjefts 
in the demonſtrative kind admit of more ornament. 
— Some cauſes will not bear the luſtre of ornaments, 
6. Eſpecially, againſt whom.— How it may be pro- 
per to ſpeak againſt parents, relations, and the like, 
— What ſhould be our treatment of thoſe we are 
loath to offend. V. What commendations we may 
_ paſs on the perſon of an enemy, or on one, whoſe 
.canaud is not irreproaghable, and how we may 
praiſe any one of bis aftions.=How the perſon of 
the judge ought lo be lreated —In what manner 
We 
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zoe may cenſure in others what we have done our- 
ſeFoves.— How wwe may attack a whole claſs of peo- 
— AI datever is too much, treſpaſſes againſt de- 


I. AVING acquired, as directed in the 
foregoing — the talents of writing, 
meditating, and even extempore- ſpeaking, when 


there is a neceſſity for it; our next care muſt be 


to expreſs things with propriety, which Cicero“ 
ſhews to be the fourth perfection of elocution, and 
in my opinion, it is highly neceſſary. For, as 
the dreſs of an oration is various in its forts, and 
different in the manner of ſuiting ; unleſs it be 
fitred to things and perſons, it will not only not 
add luſtre to, but rather deſtroy it, and convert the 
force of things into the reverſe of what it ought to 
be. It will avail little that words are pure, and 
ſignificative, and elegant, and figurative, and har- 
monious, unleſs they agree with the things, of 
which we are willing the judges ſhould be perſuad- 
ed, and the ſentiments we deſign to inſpire them 
with. Of what ſignificancy will it be to adopt a 
ſublime ſtyle, in cauſes of little moment; one that 
is poor, and meagre, in grand and important; 
florid and gay, in the grave and ſerious; mild, 
in the trough; menacing, in the ſupplicative; flow, 
in the vehement; violent and boiſterous, in the 
ludicrous ? As if necklaces, bracelets, and trailing 
gowns, the attire of women, could become men; 
or that a triumphant habit, than which nothing 
can be imagined more majeſtic, could fit well on a 
woman, 

De Orat. iii. 
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Cicero, in his third “ book of the Orator, does 
but touch upon this point, though he may ſeem to 
have omitted nothing by ſaying, that one ſort of 
ſtyle cannot ſuit every cauſe, nor auditor, nor per- 
ſon, nor time,” In his Orator, he ſays the ſame 
without a much further illuſtration. But + there 
Lucius Craſſus, as conferring with great orators, 
and men of learning, thinks it enough to hint it 
only among connoiſſeurs. And here too Cicero, 
addreſſing Brutus, ſays that having a thorough 
knowledge of theſe particulars, he therefore has 
ſpoke of them but curſorily, though the matter be 
copious and is treated at large by philoſophers, 
But for my part, having profeſſed in this work the 
forming of an orator, it is incumbent on me, not 
ſo much to ſpeak to the learned, as to the learner, 
and therefore I hope to be pardoned, if I ſhall diſ- 
cuſs this ſubject in a more ample manner, 

II. We ſhould therefore know above all things, 
what is meet for conciliating, in forming, and af- 
fecting the judge; and what we aim at in every 
part of our diſcourſe. We ſhall not therefore uſe 
any obſolete, or metaphorical, or newly coined 
words, in the exordium, narration, and proofs 
nor a flow of ſtriking periods, when the cauſe is 
to be divided and digeſt: into its parts; nor a 
low, common, and un: unnected manner of ex- 
preſſion, in perorations , nor ſhall we dry up tears 
by a ſtrain of jeſting, where there is a neceſſity of 
exciting commiſeration. For every ornament 1s 
not ſo much calculated for itſelf, as on account of 
the thing to whoſe condition it may be applicable ; 


N. 210, + N. 30, 74, 123, &c. 
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neither is what you ſay of ſo much concern, as in 
what place it is ſaid. But this whole propriety in 
ſpeaking, is not ſo reſtricted to elocution, as to 
have nothing common with invention; for if words 
only have fo much weight, how much more ought 
not things to have? But the neceſſary obſervations f 
in this reſpect, have been already made accord- 1 
ing to the order of matters, explained in this 
work. 

It cannot be too much inculcated, that he prin- q 
cipally will ſpeak with juſtneſs and propriety, who 
not only pays attention to the utility of what is 
ſaid, but alſo conſiders how far it may be becom- 
ing. I am well aware that theſe two things moſt 
commonly go together; for what is becoming is 
generally uſeful, and nothing contributes ſo much 
to procure the favour of the judges, as on the 
other hand, when this decorum is wanting, no— 
thing will ſo much alienate their minds. They 
ſometimes, however, are repugnant to each other, 
and as often as this happens, decorum ſhould take 
place of utility, 

None, I believe, are ignorant, that nothing could 
have been of greater ſervice to Socrates, in order 
to get acquitted on his trial, than if he had avail- 
ed himſelt of the judicial kind of defence, and by 
a ſubmiſſive ſpeech had procured the benevolence 
of the judges, and juſtified himſelf in regard to 
the crimes laid to his charge. Burt ſuch behavicur 
was no way becoming in Socrates ; and therefore 
he ſpoke to his judges, not as a perſon conſcious 
to himſelf of any * guilt, but as one Who aſſum- 

ed 
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ed to himſelf prerogatives, and was deſerving of 
conſiderable honours. Unwilling to do any thin 

unworthy of the elevated wiſdom he had always 
made profeſſion of, he choſe rather to make a ſa- 
crifice of his ſhort remains of life, than - loſe the 
fruits of all the years he had lived to fee. And 
as the men of his age might have been biaſſed in 
their judgments towards doing him juſtice, he 
reſerved himſelf for the judgment of poſterity ; and 
at the expence of a few days of a far advanced old 
age, acquired a glory which will Jive for ever. 
Therefore though Lyſias, the moſt eminent orator 
of his time, had brought him a defence he had 
written for his ſervice, he declined making any uſe 
of it; not but it was very good, but he could not 
think it ſuited his circumſtances. This example 


alone is ſufficient to make appear, that the end 


of the orator is to ſpeak well, and not to perſuade, 
as undertaking to perſuade, may be attended with 
no honour. Whence the conduct of Socrates was 
not uſeful to his cauſe; but what was more valu- 
able and worthy of him, it was uſeful to the man. 

We uſe, however, this diſtinction, in thus ſe- 
parating utility from decorum, rather according to 
the common way of ſpeaking, than the exactneſs 
of truth : unleſs perhaps we imagine, that the * firſt 
of the Scipio's, who was honoured with the name 
of Africanus, did not conſult utility, by chooſing 
rather to baniſh himlelf from his country, than 
be obliged to defend his integrity in anſwer to the 


he had incurred, or deſerved. But Socrates anſwered that be 
deſerved to be maintained at the public expence in the Pryta- 


neum, which was accounted a very great honour among thy 
Greeks, De Orat. i. 231. 


t Liv. I. xxxviii. n. 50, 60. 
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accuſation of 'a mean tribune of the people: or 
that P. Rutilius knew not What was moſt expedi- 
ent for him, when accuſed he ſpoke much like 
Socrates, and afterwards being recalled from ba- 
niſhment bv P. Sylla, ſcorned to accept the fa- 
vour. — Theſe great men judged they ſhould det- 
piſe thoſe trivial conſiderations, when balanced 


| againſt their honour, how much foever they other- 


wiſe might be prized by men of abject deſires, 
and therefore are they become everlaſting objects 
of our admiration. Neither ſnould we be ſo mean 
as to repute uſeleſs what we commend ; but be the 
difference as it may, it ſeldom happens that the 
prator has an occaſjon to introduce a diſtinctive 
mack : ſo that, as I ſaid, moft commonly in every 
kind of cauſe, what is becoming is alſo uſeful. 

The nature of fome things is ſuch, that it be- 
comes all manner of perſons, and on all occafions, 
and every where, to counſel, and ſay, and do what 
is honeſt ; and acting contrary, is no where, and 
on no account, befitting any one. There are 
other things of Jeſs conſideration, placed as it were 
in a medium between vice and virtue, and though 
allowable in fome, are not decent in others ; or, 
they are reprehenſible, or excufable, more or leſs, 
according to perſon, time, place, and motive. 
When we then ſpeak of the affairs of others, or 
our own, we muſt make a diſtinction between them, 
though we know there is an unſeemlineſs for the 
moſt part in both. 

III. Above all things, it never becomes a per- 
ſon to be a ſelf-boaſter, and eſpecially an orator 
to be vainly proud of his eloquence ; which not 
only creates a loathing ia the hearer, but for the 
| molt 
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moſt part excites even averſion. Our mind is act- 
ed by ſomething grand and noble, in conſequence 
of which we cannot brook the arrogancy of a ſu- 
perior ; and therefore we raiſe thoſe who are in a 
lowly plight, or ſhew a wilful ſubmiſſion, becauſe 
we ſcem to ourſelves to do this, as if of more im- 
portance than they are, and as often as jealouſy 
paſſes off, a humane diſpoſition will of courſe ſuc- 
ceed. But he that extols himſelf over-much, is 
believed to depreſs and deſpiſe us, and not ſo much 
to make himſelf great, as others leſs. Add to this, 
that they who move in a lower ſphere, though nei- 
ther willing to yield nor able to contend, envy 
him notwithſtanding, who raiſes himſelf above 
others; whilſt ſuperiors deride, and the good 
cenſure his arrogance. You may likewiſe gene- 
rally find the vain-glorious undeceived in the 
good opinion they entertained of themſelves, and 
though they might not, conſidering the reſpect due 
to others, they * ſhould reſt ſatisfied with the in- 
terior ſentiment of their own merit. 

Cicero has been much carped at for his vanity, 
though he boaſted more of the good he did, and 
his ſervices, than of his eloquence in his orations. 
He had indeed ſome reaſon to boaſt of his ſervices 
for he either defended thoſe who had aſſiſted him 


* This whole paſſage is obſcure and probably corrupt. Rol- 
lin explains the Jaſt part of it thus: «+ Some arrogant perſons 
attribute things falſely to themſelves, and this is a ridiculous 
vanity ; others, things that are true, but are not therefore lets 
arrogant, becauſe they may think truly, but too finely of them- 
ſelver. For it is enough to be arrogant, if one ſhould be too 
conſcious to himſelf of his abilities in ſpeaking.” This in the 
main is a good explanation, but ſeems to be rather refined, if 
not over- ſtrained. 


in 
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in quaſhing Cataline's conſpiracy, or he endea- 
voured to blunt the edge of envy, which, however, 
he was not able to cope with, having ſuffered ba- 
niſhment in recompence for having ſaved his coun- 
try; ſo that the frequent mention of what he had 
done in his conſulſhip, might ſeem as much a juſ- 
tification of his conduct, as a deſire of glory. As 
to eloquence, when he allowed the orators, who 
pleaded in oppoſition to himſelf, or clients, to be 

poſſeſſed of it in a very eminent degree, he never 
arrogated any thing out of reaſon to himſelf ; wit- 
neſs the beginning of his Oration for the poet Ar- 
chias : if am maſter, good firs, of any genius 
or parts, as I am ſenſible, if any, they are but 
ſlender.” And this paſſage of his Oration for 
Quintius : © the more I was convinced of my in- 
capacity, the more I ſtrove to find reſources in 
application.” Beſides, when in order to bring 
Verres to a trial, it was of ſome importance to fix 
upon an accuſer, and the choice lay between him 
and Q. Cecilius, he rather aimed at intimating 
his want of proper qualifications, than arrogated 
any to himſelf, as not being poſſeſſed indeed of 
oratorial abilities equal to the taſk, but that he 
had done all he could to acquire them. Some— 
times in his Epiſtles, correſponding familiarly 
with his t:icnds, and ſometimes in his Dialogues, 
though aiſuming another character, he ſpeaks his 
real ſentiments of his own eloquence. | 
Yet I know not but to brag buldly and openly 

is more tolerable, there being a fort of ſimph- 


City in ſo doing, than that one with a counterfeit 


modeſty ſhould infinuate, that indeed he is not 
poor, though known to be wealthy; that he is not 
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of mean birth, though of noble deſcent ; that his 
intereſt «is inconſiderable, though very powerful; 
and that his abilities in ſpeaking are very ſlender, 
though remarkable for being eloquent. To ſeek 
by deriding others, to bring them into contempt, 
is alſo extreme haughtineſs. But let us leave to 
others the care of praiſing us; for we ourſelves, 
as Demoſthenes ſays, ought to bluſh when others 
praiſe us. CORO 

This I do not ſay to deter the orator from ſome- 
times ſpeaking favourably of what he has himfelf 
tranſacted, as the ſame Demoſthenes did in his 
defence of Cteſiphon, which, however, he ſo qua - 
lified, as to ſhew the neceſſity of doing ſo, and to 
throw all the odium of it on him, who compelled 
him to it. And Cicero, often ſpeaking of Cata- 
line's conſpiracy, ſometimes attributes the ſup- 
preſſing of it to the patriotic ſpirit of the ſenate, 
fometimes to the providence of the immortal 
gods. Againſt enemies and calumniators he aſ- 
tumes more to himſelf, and it was reafonable he 
ſhould ſtand fo on his defence. It were, however, 
to be wiſhed he was more ſparing of ſelf-commend- 
ation in his * verſes, and that he had been mote 
upon his guard againſt the fpite of ſome, wha 
have not ceaſed reproaching him with his 


* Cedant arma togæ, concedat laurea lingua 
And his 
O ſortunatam natam me conſule Romam!“ 


Cicero wrote in verſe three books of his own times, 28 
himſelf writes to Lentulus, Epiſt. ix. I. 1. towards the end, 
In theſe he was no way ſparing of his qn praiſes, 


And 
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And his Jove, who invited him into the aſſem- 
bly of the gods; and his Minerva, who condeſ- 
cended to teach him all arts and ſciences: all 

which extravagant fancies he thought he might be 
permitted to indulge himſelf in, according to the 
example of ſome Greek authors, 

But though boaſting of eloquence be unbecom- 
ing in an orator, he may notwithſtanding be al- 
lowed a reaſonable confidence; for who can blame 
this manner of Cicero's * expreſſing himſelf : 
% What ſhall I think? Shall I imagine myſelf 
deſpiſed? I do not ſee what Antony can deſpiſe, 
neither in my life, nor my reputation, nor my 
tranſactions, nor in this my {mall ſhare of genius.” 
And ſoon after more openly : Was he inclined 
to make trial of his oratorial abilities againſt mine ? 
Certainly, he couzd not confer a greater obligation 
upon me; for what could I more abundantly wiſh 
for than myſelf to ſpeak for myſelf, and to ſpeak 
againſt Antony ? 

They likewiſe are arrogant, who are peremp- 
tory in aſſerting the goodneſs of their cauſe, and 
that if ic were not ſuch, they would not have un- 
dertaken it. The judges indeed cannot bear to 
hear one preſuming to exerciſe their function; nor 
muſt an orator expect that his opinion will be ſo 
prevalent among adverſaries, as was that of Py- 
thagoras among his diſciples, who were wont to 
produce his“ Ipſe dixit” as a reaſon for every 
thing. But this will be more or leſs blameable 
in conſequence of the character of the perions 
who ſpeak. Some excuſe will be admitted in fa- 


* Philip, b. 2. 
voor 
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vour of an orator, reſpectable by age, dignity, 
and authority; but the confidence onght not to be 
ſo great in any one, as not to be tempered by 
ſome mitigation, and mere eſpecially in all the 
particulars, where the orator inſtances in himſelf, 
and draws arguments from his own perſon. When 
Cicero ſpoke of his birth, he might perhaps have 
paſſed for vain, by alledging it was no diſhonour 
to be the ſon of a Roman knight; but he gave an 
advantageous turn to this matter, by uniting his 
dignity With that of the judges: Certainly, * 
theſe accuſers muſt be very thoughtleſs perſons to 
imagine it criminal in a man to be the ſon of a 
Roinan knight, having, you for judges, and me 
for adverſary.“ 

An impudent, tumultuous, and angry way of 
pleading, 1s unbecoming in all; and the older, 
the more experienced an orator is, and the greater 
degree of authority he may have, the more he 
makes himſelf reprehenſible by thus forgetting him- 
ſelt. You may fee ſome wranglers under no re- 
ſtraint, either by reſpect to the judges, or by the 
cuſtom and way of pleading; and this their diſpo- 
ſition makes manifeſt how little at heart they have 
the management and pleading of a cauſe. What 
we ſpeak is indeed commonly an indication of our 
morals, and lays open the ſecrets of the mind; and 
it 15 not without reaſon that the Greeks uſe this 
proverbial expreſſion :* 4“ As one lives, ſo he 
lpeaks.” elt | 


There are other faults ſtill more unbecoming, 


* Fro Cel. Bi. 4. 


+ Let me hear you ſpeak, and J will tel! you, what you 
are.“ 


as 
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as baſe flattery, affected ſcurrility, no regard paid 
to ſhame or modeſty in things or words, and the 
ſame regardleſs diſpoſition on all occaſions, where 
one's authority is concerned. All theſe faults are 
commonly remarkable in thoſe who make it their 
buſineſs to pleaſe and divert others. 

IV. There is a decorum to be kept alſo in the 
manner of eloquence, one kind becoming one which 
would not another. 

1. A copious, magnificent, bold, and florid 
ſtyle, becomes leſs a man advanced in years, than 
one that is cloſe, gentle, and exact, and ſuch as 
Cicero gives us an idea of, when he ſays that his 
eloquence began to grow hoary, Any thing fine 
and taudry will indeed no more become that age, 
than does the gay and ſplendid attire of purple and 
ſcarlet. On the other hand, a florid compoſition, 
and thoughts very boldly hazarded, will be liked 
in a young man; whereas a dry ſtyle, circum- 
ſpect, and conciſe, diſpleaſes by its affectation of 
ſeverity, the auſterity of old perſons manners, 
being looked upon as an untimely production in 
youth. | 
A plain, unaffected ſtyl: ſuits military men; 
and they who profeis themſelves philoſophers, as 
ſome. do, ought not to ſeck after the embelliſh- 
ment of ornaments, and more eſpecially the. ſtrong 
perturbations of paſſions, which themlelves repute 
as. vices. A choicer fort of expreſſion, and an 
karmonious compoſition, are likewiſe foreign to 
their purpoſe.” For not only, ſprightly images, 
as in Cicero, © rocks “ and ſolitudes become rei- 
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ponſi ve to the voice :” but even of a more manly 
caſt, as: Ye * ſepulchres and groves of the 
Albans! You I now implore and call to bear 
witneſs: yes, ye altars of the Albans! compa- 
nions and coeval with the ſacred religious rites of 
the Romans, which that monſter of impiety has 
deſtroyed; it is you, I ſay, that I now invoke, 
and call to bear witneſs :*”* become not the beard 
and gravity of a philoſopher, 

But the man in a civil capacity, the ſtateſman, 
the real ſage, whom I have here undertaken to 
form, who will not devote himſelf to idle diſputes; 
but to the adminiſtration of the commonwealth, 
which our philoſophers will not meddle with: 
this man, I ſay, in order to effect his deſign, may 
freely uſe whatever ſhall contribute to make his 
diſcourſe more perſuaſive; yet with a firm reſolu- 
tion of never perſuading any thing, but what is 
juſt and honeft. 

There is a kind of eloquence becoming princes, 
which others could not be allowed to affect; and 
there is too ſome difference between this princely 
eloquence, and that of generals of armies, and 
men renowned for their victories and triumphs ; 
as Pompey is faid to be eloquent enough in the 
accounts he gave of his military atchievements; 
and the Cato who killed himſelf in the civil war, 
was reputed an eloquent ſenator. 

The ſame word in the mouth of different 8 
ſone, would argue perhaps freedom in one, folly 
in another, and pride in a third, What ＋ Ther- 
ſites ſays againſt Agamemnon is ridiculous ; ſup- 
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poſe Diomedes, or one upon a par with him, had 
ſaid the ſame, they would appear to have ſpoken 
with great magnanimity. ** Mult I reſpect you as 
a conful, * ſaid L. Craſſus to Philip, and you will 
not reſpect me as a ſenator ?” Words of candour, 
in which nothing indeed can be found amiſs, yet 
not likely to be taken in good part frem any one. 
A Þ+ poet ſays, it gave him little concern Whe- 
ther Cæſar was black or white:” it was folly in 
him to ſay ſo; and if Cæſar had ſaid the ſame of 
the poet, it would be pride. A greater regard 
ſhould be paid to this propriety of character by 
comic and tragic poets, becauſe many and various 
are repreſented by them. 

They, who write ſpeeches for others, ought 
likewiſe to be obſervant of the ſame propriety ; 
and ſo ought declaimers. For we do not always 
ipeak as advocates, but often as parties concerned 
in the ſuit, Even in the cauſes, wherein we plead 
as advocates, the ſame difference ought to be care» 
fully obſerved; for aſſuming a different character, 
and ſpeaking, as it were by the mouth of an- 
other, we muſt give them their own manners, to 
whom we lend our voice. We are not to þ re- 
preſent P. Clodius in that amiable light we ought 
his venerable anceſtor the blind Appius; nor the 
father in the comedy of Cecilius, as we do the 
father in the comedy of Terence, What can be 


* De Orat. iii. iv. 
+ He means the-poet Catullus, who wrote ſo of Cæſar: 
Nil nimium, Ce/ar, ſtudeo bibi velle placere; 
Nec ſcire utrum [is albu an atrr homo. 
Signifying proverbially how little he cared, whether Cæſar 
was an honeſt or diſhoneſt man. 
t Pro Czl. n. 33. 38. 
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more brutual than that“ officer of Verres: To 
ſee him, you muſt pay ſo much?” What more 
expreſſive of an unſhaken conſtancy of mind than 
the + words Jam a Roman citizen!“ the only 
uttered by an unfortunate man, whilſt under the 
puniſhment of whipping, to which he had beer 
condemned by Verres? The words uſed by Ci- 
cero in the peroration of his ſpeech for Milo, how 
worthy were they and becoming a man, who ſo 
often, for the love of the republic, had curbed a 
ſeditious citizen, and by his courage braved all his 
wicked attempts? In ſhort, there is not only as 
much variety in the aſſuming of theſe counterfeit 
characters, as in the cauſe itſelf; but more alſo, 
becauſe by them we give words and ſentiments to 
children, women, intire nations, and even to mute 
beings, all which require a peculiarity 1 in their 
manner of ſpeaking. 

2. The fame decorum ſhould be obſerved in re- 
card to the reſpective characters of thoſe in whoſe 
defence we plead, We muſt ſpeak differently for 
them according as each is of high or low degree, 
an object of hatred or favour; and according to- 
their intentions, and the difference of ' their paſt 
conduct. Nothing will have ſo good an effect in 
favour of the orator himſelf, as an humane, eaſy 
temper, moderation, 'and benevolence. Sometimes 
the reverſe of this behaviour will be equally be- 
coming in the good man, as ſhewing hatred for 
the wicked, concern for the public good, zeal: 
in proſecuting crimes and injuſtice ; and all the 
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other laudable ſentiments I mentioned in the be- 
ginning. 

3. And not only it is a matter of concern, who 
you are and for whom you plead ; but alſo before 
whom, Fortune and power make a great diffe- 
tence in judges, and therefore the ſame way of 
proceeding cannot with decency take place before 
the prince, a magiſtrate, a ſenator, and a private 
perſon, though commillioned to take cognizance 
of the matter: neither is the canvaſſing of things 
ſubmitted to arbitration, to be conducted with 
the ſame folemnity, as trials of a public nature; 
for as anxiety, and care, and every engine ſet to 
work for enforcing and making the moſt of what 
is ſaid, is becoming the orator, who pleads in a 
capital cauſe; ſo a like ſollicitude is frivolous in a 
trifling cauſe, and that man mult deſervedly be 
laughed at, who being to ſpeak before his judge 

on ſome trivial affair, ſhould uſe ſuch a declara- 
tion as * this of Cicero, That not only his mind 
was 1n agitations, but that his body did all over 
ſhudder with horrours.” 

Who alſo is ignorant but that ſenatorial gra- 
vity requires one fort of eloquence, and popular 
tevity another? For conſidering the difference in 
character and diſpoſition of judges, the ſame 
manner would not be becoming betore grave men, 
that might before others of a different temper ; 
neither would the ſame be reliſhed by a man of 
learning, which would wonderfully pleaſe the pea- 
fant or ſoldier. Sometimes too there is a neceſſity 
of adapting what is ſaid to the capacity of ſome 
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judges, by making it ſtort, eaſy, and familiar, 
that they may the better underſtand and compre- 
hend the ſubject. 

4. What is agreeable to time and place, re- 
quires alſo its due degree of notice, The time 
may happen to be appropriated for joy, and it 
may for mourning ; we may not be confined to a 
limited time, and we may. To all theſe circum- 
ſtances muſt the orator adapt himſelf. And as to 
place, it matters much, whether you ſpeak in 


one that is public, or private; in a place of ſo- 


lemnity, or otherwiſe; in a different city or your 
own; in a camp, or the Forum. Every one of 
theſe circumſtances requires its own form, and a. 
certain peculiar manner of eloquence; the ſame 
way as in the tranſactions of life, the ſame thing 
may not equally .be proper to be done in the Fo- 
rum, tne fenate, the Campus Marttus, at the 
theatre, and at home; becauſe very many things, 
not reprehenſible in their nature, and therefore 
occaſionally neceſſary, may be accounted unſcem- 
ly, if done elſewhere than allowed of by cuſ- 
com, 

5. I have before remarked, that ſubjects in the 
demonſtrative kind, as being calculated for the 
pleaſure of the auditor, may be illuſtrated with 
greater pomp and ſplendour, than ſuch as are in 
the deliberative and judicial kinds, becauſe theſe 
treat of buſineſs, and are diſcuſſed with more con- 
tention. To this remark, however, it may not 
be amiſs to add, that the condition of cauſes, 
makes ſome otherwiſe great perfections in ela- 
quence to be leſs becoming. Who could endure 
that a man, whoſe life is at ſtake, ſhould, in plead- 
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ing his cauſe, before his prince or conqueror, af- 
fect frequent metaphors, words newly coined, or 
borrowed from remote antiquity, a compoſition 
quite out of the common way, flowing periods, 
ingenious thoughts, and florid common places ? 
Will not all this refinement deſtroy that appear- 
ance of ſollicitude ſo neceſſary to a man in dan- 
ger; and ſhould not rather mercy be afked for, 
a help which innocence itſe]f ſtands in need of ? 
And can any one be moved at his misfortunes, 
and wiſh he may be acquitted, whom he fees puff— 
ed up with pride, a ſelf-boaſter, and oſtenta- 
tioufly vain of his eloquence? No ſurely ; but he 
will hate him for hunting after words, for being 
ſollicitous about the reputation of wit, and for be- 
ing at leiſure to think of ſhewing himſelf eloquent. 
Czlius ſeems to me to have been intirely ſenſible 
of what is here obſerved, in his defence of the 
cauſe, in which himſelf was indicted for an aſ- 
fault: © And in regard to what I fhall offer, I 
hope none of you, good firs, nor any of my ac- 
cuſers, will find any thing offenſive in the diſpo- 
fition of my mind, or in the air of my counte- 
nance; nor any thing rude in my words, or in 
the leaſt proud and haughty in my geſture.” 

Some actions conſiſt of ſatisfaction, ſupplica- 
tion, confeſſion, and in theſe, would it be pro- 
per to weep in pretty thoughts ? Shall epiphonems 
and enthymems make ſentiments of pity to dwell 
on the mind? Shall not whatever is ſuperadded 
to true feelings, leſſen their force, and looſen the 
bonds of compaſſion by the diſregard that is had 
to the exciting of it? Suppoſe a father was to 
demand juſtice for the death of his ſon, or for 
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an injury done him worſe than death; would he 
inſtead of being contented with telling briefly 5 
plainly how the thing happened, ſtrive to pleaſe in 
the narration by a purity and elegance of lan- 
guage? Would he draw out his arguments on 
his fingers, and court applauſe from a delicate turn 
in his propoſition and diviſion; and, as is com- 
monly the faſhion on theſe accallons. would he 
ſpeak with an unmeaning face, and an inattention 
to ſhew himſelf any way affected? Alas! where 
in the mean time has his grief fled? Where have 
his tears ſtopped ſhort? And how ſhall he reco- 
ver himſelf from the dilemma, ſo calm an obſer— 
vance of the precepts of art has thrown him into? 
Will not rather from the beginning to the end a 
continued groan burſt forth from him, and will 
he not conſtantly retain the ſame face of ſorrow 
and dejection, if he has a mind to make the au- 
dience ſympathiſe wich him in his grief? Which, 
if he flackens for one moment, he will not be able 
to call it back to the notice of the judges. 

This is what our declaimers ſhould Fe 
attend to, and I admoniſh them of it, becauſe I do 
not regret thinking of them in this work, that ! 
may neglect nothing of any utility to youth, as 
having undertaken their inſtruction. And indeed, 
a due decorum kept herein, is of ſo much the 
more conſequence, as the ſubjects feigned in ſchools 
are greatly ſuſceptible of ſentiments, and we ſpeak 
in them generally as parties, and not as advo- 
cates. Suppoſe a ſubject thus framed: a wretch 
requeſts the ſenate for leave to put himſelf to 
death, either upon account of ſome great misfor- 
tune chat has happened to him, or tor cxpiating 
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his crimes. In an affair of this nature, it is not 
only a treſpaſs upon decorum, to affume a muſi- 
cal tone of voice, a faul, however, not uncom- 
mon, and to be laviſh of ornaments; but alſo to 
argue the caſe, without mixing it up with ſenti- 
mental emotions, and even ſo, that they may ap- 
pear ſtrongeſt in the proof. For he, who in 
pleading can ſuſpend his grief, will ſeem as if he 
could eaſily prevail upon himſelf to lay it aſide 

intirely. | 
6. For aught I know likewiſe, the decorum I 
here ſpeak of, ought in ſome meaſure to be kept 
in regard to thoſe againſt whom we ſpeak, as un- 
doubtedly in all accuſations it ſhould appear, that 
it is with reluctance we proceed to them. For 
which reaſon I am much diſpleaſed with this onſet 
of Caſſius Severus: © Good Gods! 1 live, and 
the greateſt pleaſures I have in living, is to ſee 
Aſpernas in the ſtate of a criminal.“ For it 
does not ſeem that he ſtands forth his accuſer on 
any juſt or neceſſary account, but merely for the 
ſatisfaction he finds in fo doirg. This may be a 
general obſervation in regard to cauſes, bur ſome 
of them require a moderation that is peculiar to 
their nature. He' that petitions for being ap- 
pointed adminiſtrator of his father's fortune, 
mult ſhew a ſenſible regret for his inſanity ; and 
on the other hand, a farher, who pleads againſt 
his ſon, how grievots ſoever his cauſe of com- 
plaint may be againſt him, ought to deplore the 
melancholy neceſſity he is reduced to; and this 
not in a few words only, but the whole action 
ſhould indicate ſtriking ſymptoms of the ſame, 
lb a dB, n 
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inſtead of being contented with telling briefly = 
plainly how the thing happened, ſtrive to pleaſe in 
the narration by a purity and elegance of lan- 
guage? Would he draw out his arguments on 
his fingers, and court applauſe from a delicate turn 
in his propoſition and diviſion; and, as is com- 
monly the faſhion on theſe accaſions, would he 
ſpeak with an unmeaning face, and an inattention 
to ſhew himſelf any way affected? Alas! where 
in the mean time has his grief fled? Where have 
his tears ſtopped ſhort? And how ſhall he recq- 
ver himſelf from the dilemma, ſo calm an obſer- 
vance of the precepts of art has thrown him into? 
Will not rather from the beginning to the end a 
continued groan burſt forth from him, and will 
he not conſtantly retain the ſame face of ſorrow 
and dejection, if he has a mind to make the au- 
dience ſympathiſe with him in his grief? Which, 
if he ſlackens for one moment, he will not be able 
to call it back to the notice of che judges. 

This is what our declaimers ſhould particularly 
attend to, and I admoniſh them of it, becauſe I do 
not regret thinking of them in this work, that 1 
may neglect nothing of any utility to youth, as 
having undertaken their inſtruction. And indeed, 
a due decorum kept herein, is of ſo much the 
more conſequence, as the ſubjects feigned in ſchools 
are greatly ſuſceptible of ſentiments, and we ſpeak 
in them generally as parties, and not as advo- 
cates. Suppole a ſubject thus framed; a wretch 
requeſts the ſenate for leave to put himſelf to 
death, either upon account of ſome great misfor- 
tune that has happened to him, or for expiating 
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his crimes. In an affair of this nature, it is not 
only a treſpaſs upon decorum, to affume a muſi- 
cal tone of voice, a faul:, however, not uncom- 
mon, and to be laviſh of ornaments; bur alſo to 
argue the caſe, without mixing it up with ſenti- 
mental emotions, and even fo, that they may ap- 
pear ſtrongeſt in the proof. For he, who in 
pleading can ſuſpend his grief, will ſeem as if he 
could eaſily prevail upon himſelf to lay it aſide 
intirely. | 
6. For aught I know likewiſe, the decorum I 
here ſpeak of, ought in ſome meaſure to be kept 
in regard to thoſe againſt whom we ſpeak, as un- 
doubtedly in all accuſations it ſhould appear, that 
it is wich reluctance we proceed to them. For 
which reaſon jam much diſpleaſed with this onſet 
of Caſſius Severus: * Good Gods! I live, and 
the greateſt pleaſure I have in living, is to ſee 
Aſpernas in the ſtate of a criminal.” For it 
does not ſeem that he ſtands forth his accuſer on 
any juſt or neceſſary account, but merely for the 
ſatisfaction he finds in fo doirg. This may be a 
general obſervation in regard to cauſes, bur ſome 
of them require a moderation that is peculiar to 
their nature. He' that petitions for being ap- 
pointed adminiſtrator of his father's fortune, 
muſt ſhew a ſenſible regret for his inſanity ; and 
on the other hand, a farher, who pleads againſt 
his ſon, how grievotis ſoever his cauſe of com- 
plaint may be againſt him, ought to deplore the 
melancholy neceſſity he is reduced to; and this 
not in a few words only, but the whole action 
ſhould indicate ſtriking ſymptoms of the ſame, 
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that he may appear not ſo much to ſpeak from his 
lips, as from the bottom of his heart. In like 
manner, a guardian, on the accuſation of hig 
ward, ſhould never, in ſo great a degree betray 
the emotions of his reſentment, as to ſeem to de- 
face all veſtiges of the love he bears the father's me- 
mory, which ought in ſome meaſure to * held as 
ſacred by him. 

There is one thing, and a point of great diffi- 
culty, which it ſeems ought to be added to thiz 
place, as conſiſting in knowing by what means 
certain things, rather unbecoming in their nature, 
and which, if we had our option, we ſhould 
chooſe to be ſilent upon, may notwithſtanding be 
becoming in us to ſpeak of. What can have ſo 
diſagreeable an aſpect, or what can grate more 
upon the ear, than to hear a ſon, or for him ad- 
vocates, pleading againſt a mother? And yet, 
there is ſometimes a neceſſity for it, as happened 
in the cauſe of Cluentius Habitus; though not 
always in the ſame way as Cicero proceeded againſt 
Saſſia: not becauſe he did not conduct the affair 
in the beſt manner, but becauſe it is of ſingular 
conſequence, in what, and how offence is given. 
She therefore, as having made a manifeſt attempt 
againſt the life of her ſon, deſerved to be uſed 
very roughly. Yet there were two very particular 
things, which Cicero proved very admirable in 
his management of. The firſt, was his not be- 
ing forgetful of the reſpect due to parents; and 
the ſecond was his tracing the affair from its 
origin, with the intent of ſhewing, that what he 
was to ſay againſt the mother, was not only a 


duty, but a kind of neceſſity incumbent on him. 
This 
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This was his firſt expoſition, though it made no- 
thing to the preſent queſtion; ſo perſuaded he 
was that in a difficult and intricate caule the con- 
ſideration of what was becoming ſhould firſt take 
place : and thus it was that he averted from the 
ſon, the odium that might fall upon him from 
naming the mother, and in the end laid it all to 
her charge, 

But a mother, in a matter of leſs conſequence, 
or one leſs odious, may ſometimes proceed againſt 
her ſon; and in ſuch caſe, the ſpeech in the ſon's 
defence ought to be conceived in a more gentle 
and placable manner, For by a readineſs to give 
ſatisfaction, we either leſſen the odium ſhe made 
us incyr, or we make it fall upon herſelf; and if 
it appears that the ſon is very ſorry he is forced 
to defend himſelt in this manner, it will be be— 
lieved that he is wronged, and he will of courſe 
be found deſerving of compaſſion. It may alſo 
be proper to palm upon others the malignity of 
the accuſation, ſuppoſing the mother to be excit- 
ed to it by the artifice of ſome ill- intentioned 
people; we may, however, proteſt, that we had 
rather ſuffer all, than male a return of obloquy 


in the ſame manner, and though we have juſt 


reaſon to make complaints, we think it more de- 
cent to ſtifle them. Beſides, if any thing ! is to 
be laid to the charge of the mother, it is the ad- 
vocate' s duty to have it believed, that he does it 
contrary to the ſon's inciination, and not to be- 
tray his cauſe, Thus both will recommend them- 
ſelves to notice. What J {aid of the mother may 
be equally applicable to the father; for | well 
know that conteſts at law ſometimes happen be - 

tween 
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tween fathers and ſons, eſpecially in caſes of e 
mancipation. 

The ſame precautions will be neceſſary in re- 
gard to other degrees of kindred, that we may be 
thought to ſpeak againſt our will, through ne- 
ceſſity, and with moderation, and this more or 
leſs in proportion to the reſpect that is due to 
them. The ſame deference is becoming in freed- 
men towards their patrons; and to ſum up all 
in a few words, it will never be ſeemly to proceed 
againſt ſuch perſons in the way, we ſhould take it 


extremely ill of them, if they had proceeded a- 


gainſt ourſelves, 
We owe ſometimes the ſame conſideration like- 


wiſe to perſons of rank and dignity, in order 


that, by juſtifying the liberties we take, no one 
may think we have offended them through wan- 
tonneſs or vanity, On this account it was that 
Cicero, not having it in his power to defend the 
cauſe of Oppius, but by a rough treatment of 
Cotta, made uſe of a long preamble to excule 
the neceſſity of this his duty. Sometimes alſo in- 


feriors, eſpecially young people, ſhould be par- 


doned, or dealt gently with. Cicero uſes this le- 
nitive in defence of Cælius againſt Atracinus, ex- 
pol ulating with him ſo ſweetly, that he ſeems 
Jeſs ro treat him as an enemy, than to admoniſh 
him as a father, though Atracinus was a young 
nobleman, and had ſome grounds for his ac- 
cuſation. 

But the difficulty may not conſiſt ſo much, in 
making the judges, or the auditory, ſenſible of 
our moderation, as it does when we apprehend 
giving offence to thoſe againſt whom we plead, 

Cicero, 
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Cicero, in pleading for Murena, had two ſuch 
perſons in Sulpitius and Cato, whom it was in- 
cumbent on him to be upon his guard againſt 
giving offence to. With what decency, after having 
granted Sulpitius all ſorts of advantages and vir- 
tues, does he refuſe him the art of ſucceeding in 
his purſuit of the conſulſhip? What other par- 
ticular could there be, which a man of his birth, 
and reputation in the knowledge of the law, could 
ſuffer himſelf with leſs regret to be defeated in ? 
But how well does he juſtify his defence, when he 
ſays, that though himſelf had ſupported the ſuit 
of Sulpitius againſt the honour of Murena, yet it 
was not becoming in him to do the ſame in a ca- 
pital accuſation, How nice, how delicate were 
his touches on Cato! Firſt, he admired his vir- 
tues, and next repreſented him as a man rather 
hard, though leſs ſo through the fault of his na- 
ture, than the rigour of the ſect of the Stoics, of 
which he had profeſſed himfelf a member. So 
that one might ſay, it was not a conteſtation at 
law between them, but a diſpute upon ſome phi- 
loſophic queſtion, 

There cannot therefore be a more excellent me- 
thod, nor a ſurer kind of precept, than to abide 
by what has been obſerved by this great man, 
Are you willing to retuſe an advantage to any 
one, and at the ſame time not to diſpleaſe him, 
grant him all others; ſay that in that only he is 
leſs ſkilled than in the reſt, and give a reaſon, if 
poſſible, why it is ſo : or you may repreſent him 
ſomewhat ſtiff in opinion, or credulous, or paſ- 
ſionate, or egged on by others. And it may be 
a general way of qualifying all ſuch cauſes, if not 

| only 
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only honour, but humanity appears in the whole 
action; that our motives are juſt for pleading z 
that we uſe all the moderation in our power; and 
that neceſſity has extorted from us whatever may 
ſeem to be otherwiſe. 

V. The caſe is different, but not ſo difficult, 
when we are obliged ro commend ſome actions of 
bad men, and whom in the main we hate : for be 
the perſon as he may, goodneſs is commendable 
wherever found. Cicero pleaded for Gabinius 
and Vatinius, men who before had been his de- 
clared enemies, and againſt whom he had alſo 
wrote invectives. But his ſollicitude that his ho- 
nour on that account might not be called in quel- 
tion, rather than any deſire of inhancing, the re- 
putation of his talents, was enough to make it 
believed that the cauſe he had undertaken was uſt, 
He found himſelf more embaraſſed on the trial of 
Cluentius, being under a neceſſity of making Sca- 
mander a delinquent, whoſe cauſe he had before 
pleaded, But this he did'in a no leſs graceful than 
plauſible manner, excuſing himſelt on the inex- 
perience of the earlier part of his life, and the im- 
portunities of thoſe who engaged him in the cauſe. 
He would belides have done more prejudice to his 
veracity, eſpecially if in a cauſe on which ſo many 
ſuſpicions were entertained, he had made himſelf 
appear to be a man capable of raſhly undertaking 
the defence of thoſe whom he knew to be really 
guilty, 

The cauſe to be defended may alſo be ſo cri- 
tical in its nature, that it will be the judge's in- 
tereſt to pronounce againſt us; and if ſo, though 
we find it diſticult to perſuade him, it will be 

eaſy 
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eaſy to obſerve what is expedient upon the occa- 
ſon. Placing an intire confidence in his juſtice, 
and not in the merits of the cauſe, we ſhall not 
pretend to be under the leaſt apprehenſion of miſ- 
carrying. We ſhall flatter him on the {core of his 
honour, which we dare ſay he will preſerve invio— 
late; and ſhall convince him, that his integrity 
and upright intentions will thine fo much the more 
conſpicuous in paſſing ſentence, by how much the 
leſs he gratifies his reſen: ment or private intereſt, 

In this manner, in regard to the judges from 
whom we have appealed, if we ſhould be ſent 
back to them, we may plead ſome rraſon of ne- 
ceſſity for what had happened, if tlie cavſe will 
admit of this plea, or error, or at leaſt, ſome 
ſuſpicion. The ſafeſt way, however, would be 
to confeſs our fault, and offer attonement for it, 
and by all manner of ways we ſhould endeavour to 
make the judges ſenſible of the ſhame that muſt 
await them if they perliſted in making a ſacrifice 
of us to their reſentment. 

The ſame cauſe may likewiſe ſometimes happen 
to come before the judge, on which he has al- 
teady paſſed ſentence; and hereupon we may in 
general obſerve, that we had no inclination to call 
in queſtion his deciſion in another court of juſtice, 
preſuming none ought to rectify what we appre- 
hended amiſe, but himſelf; but that, as is fre— 
quently the caſe, in molt cauſes, we were igno- 
rant of ſome material circumſtances, or wanted 
witneſſes, or that the counſel were remiſs in their 
duty, a charge, we mult venture upon with great 
caution, and particularly when we can urge no— 
thing elſe. , 

It 
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It may happen that the very thing we have done 
_ ourſelves, may be an object of complaint and re- 
prehenſion in another. It was ſo Tubero made it 
a crime in Ligarius to have been in Africa. . 
And how he could do ſo in point of decorum, I 
am indeed at a Joſs to diſcover, unleſs ſomething 
be found in the conſideration of perſon, age, time, 
cauſe, place, inclination, to admit of a diſparity. 
Tubero alledges his youth ; that he had accom- 
panied his father, who had been ſent by the ſenate 
to buy proviſions, and not with the view of mak- 
ing him a partizan in the war; and that for his 
part, as ſoon as he conveniently could, he with- 
drew from any further engagement ; whereas Li- 
garius continued exercifing hoſtilities, not to pro- 
mote the intereſt of Pompey, between whom and 
Cæſar there was only a contention of, dignity, 
both wiſhing well in the main to the .common- 
wealth, but in defence of Juba and the Africans, 
inveterate enemies of the Roman people. It is 
indeed an eaſy matter to accuſe others of a fault 
we have committed ourſelves, when we acknow- 
izdge our own guilt ; but then our merit in ſo do- 
ing mult be left to the deciſion of the judge, and 
not depend on our own ; and if no excuſe is ad- 
miſſible, repentance only will be our beſt plea, For 
that perſon may ſeem to have ſufficiently cortect- 
ed himſelf, who has conceived a hatred ag inſt 
the means that led him out of his proper byals. . . 
Where I ſpoke on the ſubject of raillery, I made 
ſome reflections on the indecency of reproaching. 
any one with his birth or fortune, or wantonly 
infuiting any particular claſs of men, a whole na- 
tion, or people. But ſometimes the duty of an 
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advocate obliges him to animadvert on the whole 
body of a certain ſet of men, as of freedmen, ſol- 
diers, publicans, and the like; on which occaſion 
there is one common way of qualitying what he 
fays, by making it appear, that it is with reluc- 
rance he touches upon the oftenſive part ; neither 
will he form his attack upon all indiſcriminately, 
but only upon what is truly blameable; and his 
cenſure he will compenſate by an encomium upon 
ſome good quality. It you fay that ſoldiers are 
ſomewhat rapacious, you may add, that this is no 
wonder, from their preſuming they ought to be 
more amply rewarded on account of the dangers 
they expoſe themſelves to, and the blood that they 
fpill in defence of the ſtate. If you repreſent them 
as addicted to acts of wantonneſs, you may pal- 
liate the ſame by their being more accuſtomed to 
war than peace. You may weaken the credibility 
of freedmen, but ſtill commend that induſtry in 
them whereby they extricated themſelves from bon- 
dage. 

As to what belongs to foreign nations, Cicero 
variouſly has treated this ſubject, as it ſuited the 
cauſe he pleaded. To invalidate the veracity of 
ſome * Greek witnefles, he grants the Greeks a 
knowledge in ſcience, and polite letters, and pro- 
feſſes himſelf on that account a great admirer of 
their nation. He vilifies the Þ Sardinians, and 
treats the Allobroges as enemies; and nothing of 
all this, when ſaid, ſecmed improper, or out of 
the road of decorum. 


Pro. Flac. n. g. + Pro. Font. 16, 23. 
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Some things that are rather hateful, may be 
placed in a more pleaſing point of view, by qua- 
tifying them with ſofter appellations. Thus may 
a perſon of tco rigid and harſh a temper; be term- 
ed ſomewhat ſevere ; one that is unjuſt, as not 
conſcious to himſelf that he has done wrong; and 
one that is inflesibly obſtinate, as a little too te- 
nacious of his opinion. By the application of 
tenitives in this manner, you may bring over thoſe 
againſt whom you ſpeak, to a more rational way 
of thinking. 

But nothing can depart fo much from the rule 
of decorum, as that which is exceſſive ; and there- 
fore though the propricty may be natural enough, 
yet unleſs tempered by a certain meaſure, it will 
loſe all its graces. Judgment rather than precepts 
will enable us to form a juſt eſtimate, how much 
is ſufficient, and how much the ears may receive; 
for this matter is neither guided by weight nor 
meaſure, becauſe as in the uſe of food, ſome meats 
are more filling than others, 

It may not be amiſs to add alſo this ſhort re- 
mark, that commonly very different perfections of 
eloquence have not only their admirers, but are 
often commended by the ſame perſons. Cicero * 
ſomewhere writes, that perfection conſiſts in ex- 
preſſing things fo as you may believe you can ea- 
ſily effect the fame by imitation; but cannot; and 
in another place, that he did not make it his bu- 
ſineſs to ſpeak, ſo as that any one might be con- 
fident of being able to ſpeak: in like wife, but in a 
manner that none could attair. to, Herein is a 


* Orat. 76. 
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ſeeming contradiction ; yet both poſitions are true, 
and deſervedly commendable, being only different 
by the nature of cauſes, and the manner of treating 
them: becauſe that ſimplicity; and as it were, 
ſecurity of unaffected diſcourſe, becomes wonder - 
fully ſmall cauſes z whereas the ſubtime and ad- 
mirable, as more proportionate, ſuits better the 
greater. Cicero excels in both, The one, in the 
judgment of the ignorant may be eaſily acquired, 
but neither in that of connoilleurs, 


Gd: 4:21, 
Of Memory. 


I. It conſiſts of nature and art. 11s great utility and 
efficacy. II. Simonides the firſt inventor of arti- 
ficial memory, III. Its meibod. Not approved of 
by RQuintitian. IV. He adds more fimple precepts. 
To get by heart in parts, aſſixing certain figns to 
them. — 70 get by heart in the ſame waxon tablets, 
which you bave written, —T9 try your memory 
From time to time, whether you get by heart in fi- 
lence, or by bearing another read. V. Driciſion 
and compeſiiion are great helps to memory. — Exer- 
ciſe, the greateſt art of memory. Recent memory 
little failbful in many things. — Il betber we jhould 
get by heart word for word. Injiances of the 
great force of memory. | 


I. CO OME have thought memory to be a pure 
gift of nature, and nature no doubt con- 


tributes much to it; but it receives an augmenta- 
Vol. II. [9] tion, 


* 
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tion, as all other things do, by improvement: 
whence the whole labour we hitherto ſpoke of, 
would be ineffectual, unleſs its reſpective parts 
were all formed and acted on by memory, as by 
their life and foul, Every diſcipline depends on 
memory, and in vain are we taught, if whatever 
we hear, flies off from us. It is the ſame faculty 
that lays before us examples, laws, anſwers, ſay- 
ings, memorable facts, and all in ſuch abundance, 
that the orator by making a good proviſion of 
them, will be enabled to have them in readineſs 
upon an occaſion ; and it is therefore that memo- 
ry has been with good reaſon ſtyled the treaſure of 
eloquence. | 
He that is to ſpeak much in public, ought to 
have equally a faithful retention and ready con- 
ception, and not only in two or three readings, 
ought to commit to memory what he has written, 
but even apprehend in what he has only meditated, 
the ſame things, words, and order; and remem- 
ber whatever has been ſaid by the adverſe party, 
yet not ſo as to be obliged to refute their allega- 
tions in the ſame order, but to give every thing 
its proper place, Extempore ſpeeches ſeem to me 
to have their being from no other power of the 
mind ; for whilſt we ſay one thing, we are to at- 
tend to what we ſhould ſay next: ſo that as the 
thought is always buſy in exploring farther off, 
beyond its actual object, whatever in the mean 
time it finds, it lays up in the repoſitory of me- 
mory, which this memory, as a hand acting be- 
tween, receives from invention, and delivers up to 
elocution. 
I can 
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I can hardly think I ſhould ſpend much time 
here in diſcuſſing what it is that conſtitutes me- 
mory; though moſt are of opinion that it conſiſts 
in certain veſtiges impreſſed on the mind, and there 
retained, as the ſignatures of rings on wax. How- 
ever, I can hardly believe that the memory is ber- 
ter or worſe according to the“ conſtitution of the 
body. | 

Its nature, in regard to the ſoul, ſtrikes me with 
more admiration, And indeed, it is aſtoniſhing 
how former ideas, almoſt obliterated, preſent them- 
ſelves to us of a ſudden, not only when we en- 
deavour to recall them, but ſometimes ſpontane- 
ouſly, and both awake and afleep. The ſame is 
likewiſe in ſome meaſure remarkable in regard to 
thoſe + animals, which, though ſeemingly deſti- 
tute of underſtanding, remember, and have a 
knowledge of things, and how far ſoever they may 
ſtray from their accuſtomed habitarions, they again 
return to them. What? Is not this a ſurprizing 
variety, that our more recent ideas ſhould vaniſh 
from, and our more ancient abide with us? We 
forget what paſſed yeſterday, and yet remember 
what we did in childhood. We ſeek after ſome 
things, and they ſecrete th: nſelves; and perhaps 
when leaſt thought of, they occur: ſo that me- 


mory is not always in a permanent condition, but 
at times goes and comes. | 


* Some philoſophers were of opinion, that the memory was 
ſometimes better, ſometimes worſe, according to the conſtitu- 
tion of the bedy, which Quintilian ca}ls here habit, Habitus. 

+ This ſeems well accovnted for by memory's depending on, 
or making a part of he ternal ſenſes, which are common to 
brutes with men; or rather, as M. Buffon obſerves, all animals 
are directed in their knowledge by ſenſations of reminiſcence. 
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We ſhould notwithſtanding be unacquainted 
with the efficacy of this divine faculty, did not 
eloquence diſplay it in its full light. Not only it 
points out to us the order of things, but even of 
words, and the number it ſupplies us with 1s not 
ſmall, but ſo abounding, that in the longeſt plead- 
ings, patience 1s fooner wanting to the hearer, than 
memory to the ſpeaker. 

And this may be an argument, that memory in 
ſome wiſe is directed by art, and nature helped by 
method, when the learned can effect what the un- 
learned and unexperienced cannot ; though I find 
in * Plato, that the uſe of letters is an obſtacle to 
memory; becauſe what we have committed to 
writing, we ceaſe keeping, and at length forget 
by that ſccurity. And no doubt, the attention of 
the mind is of ſingular conſequence in this reſpect, 
when not drawn off like the eye, from the contem- 
plation of the things it beholds, Whence it hap- 
pens, that this attention retains by thought, what 
we have wrote for feveral days together for the 
purpoſe of committing to memory. 

II. Simonides is ſaid to be the firit that had 
given any notion of artificial memory; and con- 
cerning this there is a celebrated tale, which gives 
an account, that having for a ſtipulated ſum, com- 
poſed a poem, as was cuſtomary, in honour of a 
champion, who had been crowned as victor in the 
Olympic games; and having demanded payment, 
received only the halt, becauſe according to the 
common practice of poets, he had digreſſed in 
praiſe of Caſtor and Pollux : for which reaſon he 


* In Phadr. & Ilimæo. 
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was told to demand the other half from thoſe 
whoſe feats he had paſſed fo fine an eulogium on; 
and if what the ſtory ſays be true, he was paid 
in this manner. For the champion having made 
a ſumptuous entertainment to ſolemnize his vic- 
rory, and Simonides being invited to it, when the 
company were in the height of their merry-making, 
a meſſenger came in and told the poet, that two 
young men on horſeback wanted mightily to ſee 
him. Hereupon ſtepping out to meet them, they 
inſtantly diſappeared, but the event ſhewed their 
gratitude to him. For he had ſcarce got over the 
threſhold of the houſe, when the roof of the ban- 
quet-apartment fell in, and fo bruiſed and cruſhed 
the gueſts, that their relations clearing away the 
rubbiſh in order to their burial, could neither diſ- 
tinguiſh by any mark their faces, nor their limbs. 
Then Simonides recollecting the order in which 
every one ſat at table, is ſaid to have reſtored to 
them their bodies. 

Authors are not agreed, whether this poem was 
written for Glaucus the Caryſtian, or Leocrates, 
or Agatharcus, or Scopas ; and whether the houſe 
was at Tharſalis, as Simonides himſelf ſeems to 
hint in a certain paſſage of his works, and as ſaid 
to be by Apollodorus, Eratoſthenes, Euphorion, 
and Eurypylus of Lariſſæum; or whether it was 
at Cranon, as we find by Apollas Callimachus, 
whom Cicero by copying after gave occallon to 
the ſpreading of this tale, Tis certain that Sco- 
pas, a Theſſalian of diſtinction, periſhed at this 
banquet, and with him, as ſome ſay, his ſiſter's 
ſon, and it is thought alſo, moſt of his children. 
But this whole ſtory of the Tyndaride is in my 
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opinion fabulous; the poet himſelf mentions it no 
where, who undoubtedly would not be filent in 
regard to an event, ſo much to his honour. 

III. From this act of Simonides it appears, 
that memory may be helped by certain images 
marked out in the mind, and of this every one 
may be convinced by his own experience. For 
when after ſome time we return to places we for- 
merly were in, we not only know them again, 
but remember what we did in them, the perſons 
we had ſeen, and the very thoughts that employed 
our mind. Art therefore here, as in moſt things, 
proceeds from experimental knowledge. 

For exerciſing memory, mayy make choice of 
a ſpacious place, remarkable for a great variety of 
things, as ſuppoſe a large houſe, divided into ma- 
ny apartments. Whatever in it is worth notice, 
they carefully fix in the mind, that the thought 
without delay and heſitation may be able to run 
over all its parts. The firſt material point is to 
be at no loſs in recollection; for that memory 
ought to be very good, which is to help an- 
other. 

Then what they have written down, or medi- 
tated upon, they mark with another ſign, to keep 
them in mind of it ; and this ſign may be for the 
matter they are to ſpeak of, as of navigation, war- 
fare; or, for ſome * word; becauſe in caſe of 
forgetfulneſs they may recover themſelves by re- 
collecting only a ſingle word. The ſign for na- 


That ſign is either for the ſubje to be ſpoken of, as an 
anchor, if 1t be upon navigation ; or ſome word, as if the 


period was to begin with /o/e?, then /e/ may be the ſign. 
vigation, 
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vigation, may be an anchor ; for warfare, ſome- 
thing belonging to arms. 

They diſpoſe then theſe particulars thus : the 
firſt complete ſenſe or place they aſſign to the porch 
or threſhold ; the ſecond to the hall ; next, they 
range about the galleries, parlours, bed-chambers, 
and the like; annexing ſome idea to each of them, 
and obſerving always a certain order. 

This done, when they are to make tryal of 
memory, they begin with paſſing in review all theſe 
places, and what they repoſited in each of them, 
they demand back, and are reminded by their 
images; ſo that, how great ſoever the number of 
things be they are to remember, they are all io 
connected, as in the figuring in of a company of 
dancers, that they cannot err joining the foregoing 
with the following, by the trouble only of getting 
by heart, 

What I ſaid of a houſe, may be applicable to 
any public ſtructure or work, to what may be ob- 
ſerved on a long journey, or in making the tour 
of cities, or in viewing a piece of painting. If ſuch 
places afford no proper images, they may be fram- 
ed according to fancy. 

It is therefore neceſſary to have places, either 
fictitious or real, and a number of images or ſigns, 
which may be imagined at pleaſure, By images 
I underſtand marks, which direct to the things 
that are to be got by heart; or as Cicero“ ſays, 
places may be imagined to be as the wax we write 
upon, and images as the letters impreſſed on that 
wax. But it is beſt to quote his own + words: 


* De Orat. ii. 354. + De Orat. ii. 358. 
W-2 & Wa 
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“We ought to make uſe of a great number of 
places, all full in view, very remarkable, and of 
a moderate diſtance from each other; and of 
images having life and motion, ſtrong, well ſpe- 
cified, and ſuch as may eaſily preſent themſelves 
to the mind, and ſtrike it in a moment.” I there- 
fore am the more ſurpriſed how Metrodorus could 
find three hundred and fixty places in the twelve 
ſigns of the zodiac; a ſtrange piece of vanity in- 
deed in this man, who by priding himſelf in his 
memory, choſe rather to give the honour of it to 
his induſtry, than to nature. 

To declare my ſentiments concerning this me- 
thod, I will not deny but it may be of ſervice in 
ſome reſpects, as when many names of things are 
to be remembered in the ſame order they have 
been heard. For by aſſigning theſe names to 
their reſpective places, as the table to the porch, 
the bed to the hall, and ſo of other things; and 
then paſſing them in review, they are found where 
they were placed. And perhaps it is in this man- 
ner that che memory of thoſe had been helped, 
Who at the cloſe of an auction, could give an ac- 
count of every article they had fold to different 
perions, as might appear from the entry made of 
the ſame in the caſhier's books. This, it is ſaid, 
has been done by“ Hortenſius. 


Hortenſius, on being challenged to it by Siſenna, ſat a 
whole day at an auction; and when it was oyer, gave an 
account of the things fold, the names of the buyers, and the 
different prices, in the order as each article was diſpoſed of. 
What Quintilian ſays here of the arg-ntarit, who were what we 
call bankers, caſpicrs, ferive rer, &c. it ſeems that they, or their 
de pusi ies, aſfl ed at all public fates and auctions, kept accounts 
of what was ſold, and tranſacted all the money- matters. 


But 


% 
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But this method will be of leſs ſervice for re- 
taining a whole diſcourſe. Thought cannot have 
a preſcript for the ſame images as things, the image 
of thought being purely arbitrary, though indeed 
a framed or real image may equally put us in mind. 
Bur ſuppoſe that the meaning of a diſcourſe could 
be ſiguiſied by certain images, how ſhall the copu- 
lations and order of words be pointed out by the 
ſame art? At leaſt, certain conjunftions will ne- 
ver admit of being marked out by any images. 
We may have, it is true, as ſhort-hand writers, 
certain marks for all things, and as it were, infinite 
places, to repreſent, ſuppoſe, all the words con- 
tained in the five books of the ſecond pleading 
againſt Verres, in order to remember them all as 
ſer down: but to repeat theſe as Cicero did, ſhall 
we nut be puzzled by the double effort of atten- 
tion in the memory ? For how ſhou!d words chain- 
ed together flow, if for every word we were 
to attend to its mark? Wherefore Carneades, and 
the abovementioned Metrodorus, who had uſed, 
as * Cicero ſays, this exerciſe, may, with all my 
heart, keep to themſelves their method : I think 
indeed I can preſcribe one more plain, and eaſy in 
practice. 

IV. Thecommitting to memory of a long ſpeech, 
will be beſt effected by parts, as thus memory will 
be leſs ſenſible of its burden. But theſe parts 
ſhould not be ſcraps or ſentences, for fo, their 
multitude by dividing, would haraſs memory too 
much. I cannot well preſcribe their extent, but 
it may be as each paſſage ſhall end, unleſs per- 


Pe Orat. ii. 36. 
haps 
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haps this paſſage is ſo long, as to require likewiſe 
to be divided. Certain reſts, however, ſhould take 
place, that frequent meditation may continue the 
ſeries of the words, (the hardeſt thing to be maſ- 
tered in this matter), and afterwards the repeated 
order join the parts themſelves. 

It would not be amiſs, to make their adheſion 
eaſter and ſtronger, to affix to them ſome marks, 
the remembering of which may be a warning to, 
and rouzing, as it were, of the memory. No one 
can have ſo poor a memory, as to forget the ſign 
he has appointed for each place; and if flow at 
being perfect in any place, the ſign he has marked 
it with, will ripen his memory. 

Hence it has been found ſerviceable in this art, 
to place ſigns before thoſe parts, which have ſlip- 
ped the memory ; perhaps, an anchor, as above- 
mentioned, if we are to ſpeak of a ſhip; and a 
dart, if a battle. Thele ſigns are far from being 
idle, and from one point of reminiſcence enſues 
another; as when the ſhifting of a ring from one 
finger to another, or tying ſomething to it, puts 
us in mind why we did fo. 

There are other helps which may ſerve to make 
memory ſtill ſurer, as when the idea we are deſir- 
ous to retain, can be revived by one that is ſimi- 
lar to it. Thus, in names, if Fabius is to be 
remembered, let us think of the celebrated Cunc- 
tator, whom we cannot well torget, or ſome friend 
of the ſame name. This is ſtill eaſter in certain 


names, as thoſe of Aper, Urſus, Naſo, Criſpus, 


by recollecting the things ſo called. Original names 
likewiſe ſerve to make us remember their deriva- 
tives, 
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tives, as if we had an occaſion to remember ſuch 
names as Cicero, Verrius, and Aurelius. 

But all will find their memory greatly helped 
by getting by heart out of the ſame waxen tablets 
they have written upon. For he that afterwards 
goes over as a reader what he has written, follows 
it, as it were, ſtep by ſtep, and has it preſent be- 
fore his eyes, not only in the pages, but nearly in 
the very lines. And if a blot, addition, or al- 
teration ſhould happen, they will be as ſo many 
marks, which a curſory inſpection of, will keep 
from going aſtray. 

There is a method, not unlike the * art I firſt 
ſpoke of; and if experience has ſet me right, it is 
more expeditious, and attended with better effect. 
This is to get by heart in ſilence. Nothing could 
indeed be better than this method, were it not 
ſubject to diſtractions from other thoughts ariſing 
in the mind ; for which reaſon attention muſt be 
kept up with the voice, that the memory may be 
helped by the double impreſſion of ſpeaking and 
hearing. But this voice ought to be low, or rather 
only a fort of humming. He that gets by heart 
by another's reading to him, is in one reſpect kept 
ſlow, becauſe the ſenſe of ſeeing is quicker and 
ſharper than that of hearing; but in another re- 
ſpect he may be helped by it, becauſe from hear- 
ing onc7-or twice, he may immediately try his 
memory, and keep pace with the reader. Still it 
would be adviſable tor him to examine from time 
to time how far his retention has been good, be- 


* He that uſes artificial memory, gets by heart in Glence, 
becauſe what he hears, he lays up in images and places. It is 
therefore Quintilian ſays, that this method is like it. 


cauſe 
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cauſe continued reading equally paſſes over what is 
fixed, and what is not, in the memoty. Beſides 
the acceſſion of a greater degree of attention, no 
time can be loft in the trial, which muſt otherwiſe 
happen by rehearſing with it what we have been al- 
ready perfect in. So that it is only the things, 
which eſcaped our memory that we go over again, 
that they may take the deeper root; and it com- 
: monly happens, that theſe we retain the beſt, for 
no other reaſon than becauſe they eſcaped us. Now, 
for the purpoſe of getting by heart as well as for 
writing, I may add, that good health, our food 
well digeſted, and our mind free from other 
thoughts, arc equally neceſſary, 

V. But to get by heart with more facility what 
we have written, and to retain what we have only 
meditated, diviſion and compoſition are almoſt 
the only expedients, except exerciſe, which is the 
chief, 

He that hall make a proper diviſion, will ne- 
ver be at a loſs in purſuing the order of things. 
For if we ſay what ought to be ſaid, there will 
be always a certain ſequence, as firſt, ſecond, 
third, not only in the placing of queſtions, bur 
alſo treating them; and all the conſtituent parts 
of a diſcourſe are fo linked with each other, that 
nothing can be retrenched from, nor added to 
them, without immediately perceiving it. It is 
ſaid of Scævola, that having loſt a game at 
draughts, he afterwards recollected, as he was 
going into the country, the whole order of the play, 
and in ſo perfect a manner, that returning to him 
with whom he had played, he gave him a diſtinct 
account of all the different ſhiftings of the men, 
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and the miſtal:es himſelf had made, all which the 
other confeſſed to have happened as he ſaid. If 
then order has ſo powerful an effect, when as 
much the reſult of another's will as our own, 
what may it not execute in an oration, when it lies 
at our diſcretion to put it under ſuch management 
as we judge proper? 

Accuracy of compoſition by the chain of con- 
nection it is drawn out in, will be another guide to 
the memory. For as we more eaſily get by heart 
verſe than proſe, ſo do we proſe that is meaſured 
by the harmony of numbers, than that which is 
looſe. Thus it happens, that what may ſeem to 
have been ſaid extempore, can be repeated word 
for word. My memory, though ſlender, was 
capable of ſo doing, when, at the time I was 
wont to declaim in public, to honour the com- 
ing in of ſome perſon of conſideration, I reſumed 
a part of my matter. That I here ſpeak truth 
may be atteſted by many ſtill living. 

But if any one ſhould alt me what the real and 
identical art is for helping memory, I would tell 
him that it conſiſts in labour and exerciſe; and 
that nothing is ſo efficacious as much getting by 
heart, much thinking; and this daily, if poſſible. 
Nothing is ſo increaſed as memory is with care, 
and nothing through negligence ſo ſoon falls 
away. Let therefore, as ] directed, children be 
early accuſtomed to get by heart a good many 
things; and whatever age ſhall apply itſelf to the 
cultivating of memory, will ſoon with reſolution, 
get rid of the loathing that may enſue from often 
going over that which has been written and read, 
and, as it were, rechewing the ſame fcod. 
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This labour may become lighter, if firſt we be- 
gin to get by heart but a few things, and theſe 
of ſuch nature, as will create no diſguſt. After- 
wards we may venture upon adding daily ſome 
lines, the acceſſion of which will not occaſion any 
ſenſe of increaſe in our labour, and at length this 
acceſſion will admit of no bounds. It would be 
adviſable to begin with poetry, next to proceed to 
oratory, and laſtly to exerciſe ourſelves on things 
more looſely written, and more out of the road of 
oratorial compoſition, ſuch as the writings of 
lawyers; for the matters of exerciſe ought rather 
to be more difficult, in order to make that more 
eaſy, in view of which the exerciſe is intended: juſt 
fo, athletes accuſtom their hands to the waving and 
catching of leaden weights, in order to ſupple 
them for more firmly graſping, when they are 
to uſe them empty and naked againſt their anta- 
goniſts. | 

I muſt not omit a thing, which may be known 
from daily experience, that recent memory in flow 
wits is ſcarce ever faithful. It is aſtoniſhing, and 
we cannot well account for it, how much the in- 
terval of a night ſtrengthens memory ; whether, 
during this time, the labour of memory is in a 
quieſcent ſtate, fatigue having been a hindrance 
to it; or whether it is ripened or digeſted ; or 
whether its ſtrongeſt part lies in reminiſcence. 
However this matter may ſtand, it is certain, 
that the ideas which did not readily preſent them- 
ſelves, flow in ſpontaneouſly the next day; ſo that 
the {ame time may be ſaid to ſtrengthen memory, 
which uſually is a cauſe of introducing forgetful- 
neſs. On the other hand, the quick and ready 


memory 
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memory is commonly found to paſs ſoon away. 
Having diſcharged a preſent duty, it preſumes it 
is not further indebted to futurity, and departs as 
if it had obtained its diſmiſſion. Whence it is not 
ſurpriſing that the things the mind has longeſt 
reflected upon, make the deepeſt impreſſions on 
It, 

From this diverſity of wits a doubt has riſen, 
whether orators ought to get by heart word for 


word ; or whether it be ſufficient to retain the ſub- 
ſtance only and order of things. No general an- 


ſwer can be given in this caſe, For if memory 
be good, and time not wanting, I ſhould not let 
a ſingle ſyllable eſcape me, otherwiſe compoſition 
would be to no purpoſe; and this more eſpecially 
we ſhould exact of ourſelves from the time of ear- 
ly youth, ſo inuring the memory to this cuſtom 
by exerciſe, that we may never learn to ſeek ſuch 
felf-indulgence. To have therefore a prompter, 
or to look into one's paper, is not excuſable, as 
authoriſing the liberty of neglect; for he who 
thus is under no dread of being out, will never 
imagine that he is not perfect. Yet from not be- 
ing ſenſible of this, the action neceſſarily ſuffers by 
interruptions, the diſcourſe halts and ſtumbles, 
and the orator that pronounces it, like one get- 
ting by heart, loſes all the beauty of what he had 
written, acknowledging it to be ſuch by his way 
of going on. All this unſeemlineſs is guarded 
againſt by memory, which belides being creative 
of the reputation of ready wit and preſence of 
mind, makes what we ſay to appear, as not 
brought from home, but found on the ſpot, and 
is at the ſame time of ſingular benefir, as well to 
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the orator as to the cauſe itſelf. For a judge more 
admires, and is leſs apprehenſive of what he does 
not think is prepared againſt himſelf; and this is 
a principal point to be attended to in pleadings, 
that ſome things, which have been written ex- 
tremely well connected, might come from us as 
looſe and disjointed, and that ſometimes like per- 
ſons thinking and doubting, we might ſeem to 
ſeck after what we do not want to ſeek. No one 
therefore can be ignorant of what I here inculcate 
as moſt adviſable in regard to memory. 

But if any one's memory ſhould be naturally 
hard, or if time preſſes, it would ſerve to no pur- 
poſe to be tied down to the pronouncing of every 
word, as the miſſing of any one might occaſion an 
ugly heſitation, or ſilence the ſpeaker. It muſt 
then be much ſafer, having well ſtudied the things 
themſelves, to make a reſerve of the liberty of 


| ſpeaking as may be judged proper. For every 


one with reluctance loſes the word he had made 
choice of, neither does he eaſily replace it by an- 
other, whilſt ſeeking after that which he had writ- 
ten. But this indecd cannot remedy a weak me- 
mory, being only of ſervice to thoſe who have ac- 
quired ſome readinels in extempore ſpeaking ; and 
if both expedients are equally impracticable to an 
orator, I would counſel him to renounce intirely 
the labour of pleading, and if of any merit in 
point of literature, to apply himſelf rather to writ- 
ing. But ſo poor a memory is ſeldom met 
with. 

But to how great a degree memory may be im- 


proved by nature and ſtudy, Themiſtocles may 


be an inſtance, who, we are aſſured, learned to 


ſpeak 
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ſpeak perfectly the Perſian language in a year; 
or Mithridates, who is ſaid to have ſpoken the 
different languages of the two and twenty nations, 
he reigned as king over; or the rich Roman, 
Craſſus, who whilſt governor of Aſia, was ſo well 
acquainted with the five Greek dialects, that he 
adminiſtered juſtice to each appellant in his own ; 
or Cyrus, who, it is believed, could call every 
one of his ſoldiers by their name. Theodectes is 
ſaid to have repeated inſtantly any number of 
verſes which he had heard. Some now living, 
are ſaid to be expert in doing the ſame, but of 
this I never happened to be a witneſs; yet the thing 
is credible, or may ſo far be ſerviceable, that he 
who believes it, may hope to be able to effect the 
lame. 
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Of Pronunciation. 


I. Its great power and efficacy. — Vants the ſuper- 
intendance of nature and care. — I divided into 
voice and geſture. II. Nature and practice are 
frincipal confiderations in regard to the goodneſs of 
the voice What care of the voice is neceſſary to 
be taken by the orator.—The beſt method for ex- 
erciſing the voice. III. The voice ought to be as 
the diſcourſe, 1. Correct. 2. Clear. 3. Grace- 
ful.— And here he treats of ſeveral vices of pro- 
nunci2tion, and particularly of monotony and cant- 
ing, or a ſinging tone. 4. Juſt : that is, ſuitable 
to the things ſpoken of. IV. Of geſture. —Tts 
great power.——T he parts of the body that belong 
to geſture.—The orator's dreſs and care of his 
perſon. V. Pronunciation conſiſts as much in geſ- 
ture as voice, and requires to be ſuited to things 
ard perſons. — Four things are therefore to be con- 
Adered. — 1. The kind of cauſe. 2. The parts of 
the oration. — And here he teaches what the orator 
oug ht to obſerve in riſing up before he ſpeaks. 
Ii bat in the exordium.—What in the narration, 
bat in the proofs-What in the peroration, 
3. Sentences. 4. Words themſelves. VI. A 
different manner in pleading ſuits different perſons. 
Moderation becomes all. 


I DRONUNCIATION# is called by moſt 
authors action; but the former name ſeems 
rather to agree with the voice, and the latter with 
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Of pronunciation, ſee Cic, de Orat. iii. 213, 228. 
geſture. 
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geſture. Cicero, * ſpeaking of action, calls it 
ſometimes a kind of language, and ſometimes a 
certain eloquence of the body; but he makes its 
parts F two, which are the ſame as thoſe of pro- 
nunciation, that is, voice and motion. Where- 
fore both. appellations may be uſed indiſcrimi- 
nately. 

As to the thing itſelf, it is of wonderful power 
and efficacy in orators, what we have compoled 
within ourſelves not being of fo much conſequence, 
as how it is delivered, becauſe every one is affect- 
ed in proportion as he is made to hear. For which 
reaſon, there is no proof ſo ſtrong, though it may 
come from an orator, but will loſe its force, unless 
aided by an emphatical tone in the ſpeaker; and 
all paſſions muſt become languid, unleſs ſpirited 
up by the voice, air of the countenance, and at- 
titude of the body. Happy indeed, muſt we be, 
when the judges catch the ſame fire that animates 
us! But we muſt never expect to move them 
whilſt we continue in a ſtate of ſupineneſs and fc - 
curity : of courſe they will ſympathiſe with us in 
our oſcitancy, and cannot help it. 

Of the powers of pronunciation we have fuffi- 
cient inſtances in ſtage- actors, who add fo many 
graces to the beſt poets, that we are infinitely more 
pleaſed in hearing them thus rehearſed, than in 
reading them ourſelves: even for the worſt poets 
they obtain a favourable hearing; and though 
we would not give a place to their pieces in our 
libraries, we find notwithſtanding that they meet 
applauſe on the ſtage, If then in things, which 


De Orat. iii. 222, + Orat. 55. 
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we know to be mere fiction and ſubjects of inanity, 
pronunciation can effect us to ſo great a degree, 
as to excite in us anger, tears, and concern; what 
muſt the ſituation of our minds be in matters of 
reality ? | 

I dare ſay that an indifferent ſpeech, recom- 
mended by the force of action, will carry more 
weight with it, than the beſt, deficient in that par- 
ticular. Demoſthenes being aſked what was the 
greateſt excellency in oratory, gave the preference 
to pronunciation, and aſſigned to it the ſecond and 
third place till no further queſtion was put to him; 
whereby it appeared that he judged it to be, not 
ſo much the principal, as the only excellency. 
And it was on that account himſelf applied ſo di- 
ligently to acquire it under the tuition of Andro- 
nicus, the comedian : whence the Rhodians ad- 
miring his oration for Cteſiphon, as pronounced 
by Aſchines: Your admiration little ſurprizes 
me, ſays Xiſchines; but what would it be, if you 
had heard Demoſthenes himſelf pronounce it.” 
Cicero too is of opinion, that “ action is moſt 
potent in eloquence ; that Cn. Lentulus gained 
more reputation by it, than from being otherwiſe 
properly eloquent; that by it C. Gracchus in la- 
menting his brother's death, drew tears from the 
whole aſſembly of the Roman people; and that 
+ Antonius and Craſſus were much diſtinguiſhed 
by it, bur } Q. Hortenſius in a far ſuperior degree 
to them. This I the rather believe in regard to 
Hortenſius, becauſe his writings fall much ſhort 
of his great character for eloquence, He was long 
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eſteemed our firſt orator; afterwards was reputed 
Cicero's rival; and laſtly, as long as he lived, ſe- 
cond next to him : ſo that there muſt have appear- 
ed ſomething pleaſing in his manner, which we do 
not find in the reading of his works. And indeed, 
as words are of much efficacy in themſelves, as 
the voice adds a peculiar force to things, and as 
geſture and motion are not without their ſignifica- 
tion, ſome perfection muſt neceſſarily be the reſult 
of their coalition. 

There are ſome notwithſtanding who think, 
that an artleſs action, and ſuch as the impetuoſity 
of the mind gives birth to, is more forcible, and 
the only that is becoming men. And theſe, for 
aught I know, are they,' who make it their buſi- 
neſs to find fault with all care, and art, and orna- 
ment, in fpeaking, and whatever is acquired by 
ſtudy, as affected and unnatural ; or they are, per- 
haps, of the diſpoſition of thoſe, who pretend to 
anatate antiquity by a ruſticity of words and accent, 
as Cicero * mentions of Cotta. But whilſt I al- 
low them to enjoy their way of thinking, and to 
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Still am I not ſo peremptory in what I ſay, as 
not to attribute herein to nature the principal qua- 
lification. For certainly he cannot pronounce well, 
who is not ready in retaining what he has written, 
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or what he is to ſpeak extempore z neither can he, 
if impeded by ſome remedileſs vices of utterance. 
The body too may have ſome notable deform- 
ity, which it is not poſſible for art to mend; and 
the voice, unleſs properly toned, will not be fit 
for forming a good pronunciation. We may 
manage as we pleaſe a good and ſound voice; but 
one that is bad or weak, js a hindrance in the exe- 
cution of many things, as ſwelling into a full tone, 
and making exclamations ; whilſt alſo it forces 
us into ſome things that are diſagreeable, as to fall 
in it, to make falſe inflections, and to ſtrive to 
recruit a hoarſe throat, and fatigued lungs by an 
ugly whining. But we ſuppoſe an orator fo ac- 
compliſhed by nature in this particular, as not tq 
make our directions in regard to it uſeleſs, 

Now, as all action, as I ſaid, is divided into 
two parts, voice and geſture ; whereof one ſtrikes 
the eyes, and the other the ears, through which 
two ſenſes every paſſion has acceſs to the mind, I 
ſhall ſpeak firſt of the voice, to which the geſture 
is ſuppoſed to conform itlelt. 

II. The firſt obſervation that takes place in 
regard to the voice, is its nature; and the ſecond, 
the uſe that is made of it. 

We judge of its nature by quantity and quality. 
Its quantity is rather ſimple, being in general ei- 
ther great or ſmall; but between theſe extremities 
there are middle ſpecies, and many gradations 
from the loweſt tone to the higheſt, and from the 
higheſt to the loweſt, There is a greater diverſity 
in its quality ; ; for it is clear or huſky, full or 
ſhrill, mild or rough, contracted or diffuſive, hard 
or flexible, loud or obtuſe. The intervals of re- 
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Ipiration are alſo either longer or ſhorter. How 
all this happens, and may be accounted for, is 
unneceſſary for my preſent ſubject to diſcuſs; as 
whether cauſed by the difference of thoſe parts, 
into which the air is received for forming the 
voice; or the difference of the ducts, through 
which it paſſes out, as through the tubes of an 
organ: or whether this be a quality peculiar to 
it; or whether it be as it is ſet in motion; or 
laſtly, whether it be moſt helped by the efforts of 
the lungs, or the ſtrength of the cheſt, or even of 
the head? For there is a neceſſity for all theſe parts, 
and not any of them ſingly; as not only for the 
ſweetneſs of the mouth, but of the noſe alſo, thro” 
both which the remainder of the voice paſſes out. 
And the tone reſulting from this combination, 
ought to be quite agreeable, and not harſh and 
grating as conceived in the way of reproach. 

The way of uſing the voice is manifold ; for 
beſides the tripartite difference of acute, grave, and 
circumflex, there is an occaſion for ſeveral tones, 
ſome ſtrong, others lack; ſome high, others low; 
as alſo for ſpaces, ſometimes ſlower, ſometimes 
quicker, but between theſe there are many middle 
ones : and, as the face, though compoſed of very 
few parts, has a multitude of diyerſity in it; ſo 
the voice, though we can give names but to few 
ſpecies in it, yet theſe ſpecies are fo differently 
modified, that every one is diftinguiſhed by his 
own, and ſo remarkably, that they are as much 
perceptible to the ear, as the lineaments and fea- 
tures of the face to the eye. 

It is with the voice, as with all natural endow- 
ments; care augments and fortifies, want of due 
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exerciſe diminiſhes and weakens it. But the care 
required for orators, is not the ſame as that which 
is taught by * ſinging-maſters ; though many things 
are common to both, as ſtrength of body, that the 
voice may not dwindle into its ſmallneſs, as in 
ſqueaking eunuchs, in women, and in lick perſons. 
This good condition of body is acquired by walk- 
ing, by unction and friction, by continence, and 
by food of eaſy digeſtion, which is temperance, 
The throat beſides ſhould be in good order, that 
is, ſoft and pliable, otherwiſe the voice may crack 
and become rough, may ſuffer by ſuffocation, 
wheezing, and huſkineſs. For, as a flute with 
the ſame breath makes one ſound when the holes 
are ſtopped, another when they are not, another 
when ſome foreign matter has got into it, an- 
other when cracked; ſo the throat and other cor- 
reſponding parts, when inflated, ſtrangle the voice; 
when obtuſe, make it thick; when ſharp, make it 
ſhrill ; and when convulſed, fill it with inequalities 
like organs in confuſion, The breath is alſo in- 
terrupted by ſome obſtruction, as a ſmall ſtream 
of water by a pebble, the running of which, tho? 
collected a little beyond this pebble, yet leaves 
ſomething of a hollow behind the place where it 
met with the reſiſtance. Too much moiſture alſo 
as it embaraſſes the voice, ſo when ſpent, it choaks 
it up; and fatigue not only hurts the body for 
the preſent, but for ſome time after. 

But though exerciſe be equally good for ſing- 
ers and orators, to rectify whatever may happen 


* Phonaſci, the maſters that taught ſinging, or to exerciſe 
the voice, were ſo called. 
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amiſs in the voice, yet their manner of care in 
this reſpe&t admits of a conſiderable difference. 
For it is not poſſible for a man occupied in ſo 
many duties of civil life, to have ſtated times for 
enjoying the pleaſure of a walk ; neither can he be 
at leiſure for modulating his voice on all forts of 
tones from the higheſt to the loweſt ; nor can he 
whenever he pleales diſpenſe with pleading, being 
often to ſpeak on the trials of many cauſes ; nor 
can he obſerve the ſame regimen in diet. For he 
has not an occaſion, ſo much for a ſoft and ſweet 
voice, as for a ſtrong and durable one ; and though 
ſingers by their quavers and modulations may 
thrill into ſoftneſs the higheſt ſounds, yet orators 
muſt ſpeak often with heat and vehemence, muſt 
watch whole nights, muſt imbibe the ſmoak of 
their lamps, and muſt long remain in ſweaty gar- 
ments. They ſhould not theretore ſoften it by the 
ſtudy of any delicacies, neither ſhould they inure 
it to a cuſtom, it mult not be ſuffered to contract; 
but its exerciſe ought to be ſuch as the ule it is 
deſtined for; and it ought not to moulder away 
by ſilence, but gather ſtrength by practice, which 
at length conquers all difficulties, 

It would be beſt to get by heart the things you 
intend as ſubjects for exerciſing pronunciation; 
for he that ſpeaks extempore is taken off by at- 
tending to his voice, from that ſentimental emo- 
tion which is conceived by the nature of the thing 
itſelf. But the paſſages ſo got by heart, ſhould 
contain as much variety as poſſible, and admit of 
exclamation, and the contentious heat of diſpute, 
and occaſionally the free and familiar tone, and 
that which will bear inflexions, that thus exerciſed 
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on all together, we may be prepared at all events. 


This is what ought to be done ; otherwiſe, that 
ſmooth, ſleek, and pampered voice, will not be 
able to undergo any thing of an unuſual trial; 


Juſt like bodies accuſtomed to the oil and exerciſes 


of the wreſtling-ſchool, which how well-looking 
ſoever they may be, and fit for their own manner 
of ſtrife, if you ſhould order upon a military ex- 
pedition, and to take long marches, to carry bur- 
dens, and be whole nights upon guard; you would 
foon ſee them quite faint from fatigue, and to wiſh 
themſelves back amidſt their unctions, and own 
way of ſweat and toil. However, in ſuch a work as 
this, who, in order to preſerve a fine voice, could, 
bear to find the orator counſelled to avoid ſpeakx- 
ing in ſunſhine, and in windy, cloudy, and dry 
weather ? If he is to ſpeak in the forum, expoſed 
ro the fun, or on a windy, wet, or hot day, ſhall 
he thercfore deſert his clients? And, as to the 
advice ſome give of not venturing to ſpeak in pub- 
lic, on a full ſtomach, or drunk, or aſter vomit- 
ing, I believe no man in his ſenſes would be guilty 
of ſo much indiſcretion. 

But it is not without good foundation that I find 
moſt authors agree in adviſing to be moderate in 
the exerciſe of the voice at the time of paſſing from 
childhood to youth-age, becauſe it is naturally 
then embaraſſed, not, I think, upon account of 
heat, as ſome imagine, for this heat is greater in 
tiper age; but rather upon account of moiſture, 
with which this time of life becomes turgid. Then 
it is that their noſtrils appear bloated, and their 
cheſt dilated ; and every thing in them, budding, 
as it were, is tender and liable to injury. 


But 
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But to return to my ſubject: it will not be im- 
proper to obſerve, that when the voice is once come 
to a due degree of ſtrength and conſiſtence, the 
beſt exerciſe it can then have, as neareſt the ora- 
tor's function, will be to pronounce daily ſome- 
thing in the manner of a pleading at the bar. Thus 
will not only the voice and lungs be fortified, but 
a graceful and ſuitable motion of the body will 
accompany what is ſaid. 

III. Pronunciation to be good, ought to be diſ- 


tin guiſhed by all the excellencies of a diſcourſe; 


and as a diſcourſe ought to be correct, clear, ele- 
gant, and juſt ; ſo ought alſo pronunciation. 

1. It will be correct, that is, free from faults, 
if the tongue be looſe, articulate, ſweet, and polite : 
that is, in which no tone of ruſticity or peregrinity 
is diſcoverable. It is eaſy to diſtinguiſh a foreigner 
from a Greek by the very ſound of their pro- 
nunciation ; for men are known by their tone in 
ſpeaking, as metals by their tinkling : and hence 
will happen what Ennius approved of, when he 
called Cathegus a * ſweet-tongued man, and not 
what Cicero tound fault with in thoſe, who rather 
barked, as he ſaid, than pleaded. There are in- 
deed many vices of pronunciation, but of theſe I 
have ſpoke in ſome part of my firſt book, where I 
gave directions for torming the ſpeech of children, 
Judging it more adviſable to mention them in re- 
gard to an age, in which they might admit of cor- 
rection. 

Loet therefore in the firſt place the voice be, I 
may ſay, ſound, that is, retain none of the juſt men- 
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tioned faults. Next, let it not be deafiſh, uncouth, 
bawling, harſh, ſtiff, vain glorious, thick, minc- 
ing, ill- articulated, crabbed, ſmall, ſoft, effeminate; 
and laſtly, let the breath be free and eaſy, of a 
reaſonable length, and not hard to be recovered. 
2. The pronunciation will be clear, firſt, if all 
words be articulated, part of which is often eaten 
up, and part left unpronounced, and many do not 
pronounce the laſt ſyllables, whilſt they lean upon 
the ſound of the firſt. But as it is neceſſary to 
give a full ſound to words, ſo to tell over, as it 
were, and reckon every letter, muſt be very trou- 
bleſome and diſagreeable. For voyels frequently 
ſuffer an elliſion, and the ſound of ſome conſonants 
when a voyel follows, is partly drowned. I have 
already given examples of both, in © multum ille 
et terris.” The coming together alſo of words of 
a harſh pronunciation is avoided, as “ pellexit & 
collegit,” and ſuch as have been mentioned elſe- 
where; and therefore Catullus is“ commended for 
having made choice of letters of a ſoft and eaſy 
pronunciation. | 
The ſecond thing to be obſerved in regard to 
the pronunciation being clear, is keeping diſtinct 
the parts of the diſcourſe, that he who ſpeaks may 
begin and end where he ought. Ir will be allo ne- 
ceſfary to take notice in what place the ſenſe ought 
ro be Þ kept up, and, as it were, ſuſpended, and 
where it is to end, as being complete. The ſenſe 
in arma virumque cano,” is fuſpended, becauſe 
« virum” belongs to what follows to make “ vi- 


„Brut. 289. & de Orat. lib. iii. 42. 
FP This the Greeks called LT994%50A»9 or DTOrWyUN and both 
words are underſlcod by grammarians for interpunction. 
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rum Trojæ qui primus ab oris.” And here again 
the ſenſe is ſuſpended; for though there be a dif- 
ference between whence one comes and where he 
comes, yet no * diſtinction ought to be made, both 
depending on the fame word ** venir.” © Italiam“ 
makes a third ſuſpenſion, becauſe by being placed 
befote *©* fato profugus,” it divides the ſenſe con- 
tinued by ** Italiam Lavinaque.” For the ſame 
reaſon, ** fato profugus“ will make a fourth ſuſ- 
penſion, and Lavinaque venit littora” by cloling 
the firſt ſenſe, will be the diſtinction between it 
and the following ſenſe, But in theſe diſtinctions 
likewiſe, we ſhould obſerve ſometimes longer, and 
ſometimes ſhorter pauſes ; ,for there is a difference 
between a diſtinftion ending a ſenſe and a period: 
ſo after the diſtinction of * littora,”” I ſhall reco- 
ver my breath, and pals inſtantly to the following 
ſenſe; and when I come to, “atque altæ mcenia 
Romz,” I will lower a little my voice, make a 
longer pauſe, and then form a new beginning. 
There are + ſometimes certain pauſes, even in 
periods, without drawing breath, as in this:“ Bur 
in the aſſembly of the Roman people, a man in 
public employ, a maſter of the horle, &c.“ This 
period has many members, for the ſenſes are all 
different; yet as the amplification is conceived in 
an uniform manner, ſhort pauſes ſhould take place 


* Quintilian makes a difference between diſtinguiſhing and 
ſuſpending. For that is ſuſpended which has a flight difference, 
but diſtinguiſhed which has a greater, that in ſome meaſure the 
ſenſe may ſcem to be perfect. 

+ When the period is cloſed, we are to draw breath; but in 
its parts, as members, and articles, there ought to be a pauſe 
without drawing breath ; or if we ſhoald draw breith, it ought 
to be not perceptible. 
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in its intervals, but ſo as not to interrupt the tex- 
ture of the period. There is however, ſometimes 
a neceſſity of drawing breath, but it ſhould be done 
without any perceptible pauſe, and by way of 
ſtealth z otherwiſe, if remarkable, it may cauſe as 
much obſcurity as a falſe diſtinction. And this 
perfection of diſtinguiſhing may perhaps be con- 
ſidered as of little moment; but it is certain that 
without it no action can be any way tolerable. 
3. Pronunciation is elegant, when ſeconded by 
a voice that is eaſy, loud, fine, flexible, ſtrong, 
ſweet, durable, clear, pure, ſonorous, and dwelling 
upon the ear. For there is a certain voice fit for 
being heard, not ſo much by its loudneſs, as by 
its propriety, being manageable at pleaſure, and 
ſuſceptible of all manner of tones and inflexions, 
as a muſical inſtrument that is perfect and well 
mounted. As adjuncts to this voice, the lungs 
ſhould be ſtrong, and the breath of good conti- 
nuance, proof againſt labour. A tone greatly 
upon the baſe, or greatly upon the treble, may 
occaſionally agree well with muſic, but never with 
a diſcourſe of oratory. The one, little clear, but 
too full, cannot affect minds with any emotion: the 
other too ſharp, and overſtrained in clearneſs, and 
beſides ſurpaſſing what is natural, can neither ad- 
mit of a due inflexion from pronunciation, nor bear 
to be held for any time jo on the ſtretch. For the 
voice, as the ſtrings of a muſical inſtrument, the 
ſlacker it is, the graver and fuller it will be; and 
the more it is ſtretched, the more will it be thin 
and ſharp. Thus flats have no force, and ſharps 
are in danger of breaking aſunder. Middle tones 
will therefore ſuit beſt the orator ; and theſe, when 
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his vehemence is upon the ſwell, are to be raiſed 
bigher ; but will require to be tempered upon a 
lower key, when he ſubſides into ſtrains more 
peaceful. 

Equability is a conſideration that deſerves firſt 
to be atrended to in regard to a proper way of pro- 
nouncing, that the ſpeech may not jump by un- 
equal ſpaces and ſounds, mingling long with ſhort, 
Bats with ſharps, bigh with low, and thus making 
the diſcourſe lame by fo diſorderly an inequality. 
Variety is a ſecond confideration, and a very prin- 
cipal one, as all pronunciation may be ſaid to de- 
pend upon it. Some may think that theſe two 
qualities jar with each other, but the reverſe wilt 
appear, from the one's having for its oppoſite, in- 
equality ; and the other, a tireſome uniformity, 
ever preſenting one and the ſame aſpect. 

The art of introducing variety in pronunciation, 
beſides being gracetul, ferves to renew the auditor's 
attention, and is as a relaxation to the ſpeaker by 
a change in his labour, as of ſtanding, walking, 
fitting, leaning, none of which attitudes he can long 
continue in. But a point of far greater conſequence, 
and which I thall ſoon treat of, is the conforming 
of our voice to the nature of the things we ſpeak 
of, and the preſent fituation of our minds, that 
all with exactneſs may tally together. 

Let us therefore avoid what the Greeks call a 
monotony, which is pronouncing a diſcourſe in the 

ſame breath and tone; and not only we ought not 
to ſpeak every thing with clamour, which is mad- 
neſs; nor in the way of common converſation, 
which is cold and motionleſs ; nor with a low hum- 
ming voice, which takes away from action all irs 
2 ſbright- 
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ſprightlineſs : but we ought ſo to ſpeak, that in 
the fame parts, and in the ſame paſſions, there may 
be ſonte nice and accurate infections of the voice, 
as the dignity of words, the nature of thoughts, 
the beginning and end of periods, and the ſeveral 
tranſitions we make may require : herein imitating 
thoſe painters of antiquity, who, though they made 
uſe only of one colour, yet were ingenious enough 
to give a greater relief to ſome parts than others, 
without which they could not have glven even to 
the out-lines of the members their juſt propor- 


tions, 
Let us paſs in review for our inſtruction in this 


particular, the beginning of that noble diſcourſe of 
Cicero for Milo: ſhould not at every diſtinction, 
though in the ſame period, the tone of voice and 
countenance be changed? “ Though I apprehend, 
good firs | it may be ſhameful in me, to ſhew fear 
whilſt I ſpeak in defence of the braveſt of men.“ 
Theſe are words deſignedly modeſt and expreſſive 
of fear, as being an exordium, and the exordium 
of a man who had a true feeling of deep concern 
yet was there a neceſſity for a fuller and more erect 
pronunciation when he he faid, “ in defence of 
the braveſt of men,” than when he ſaid, though 
I apprehend,” and “ it may be ſhameful,” and 
e to ſhew fear.” In the ſecond member, at draw- 
ing breath, it was neceſſary he ſhould raiſe his 
voice by a natural effort, that he might pronounce 
what follows with leſs fear, and ſhew the great- 
neſs of Milo's ſoul. And that in me it is not 
becoming, when T. Annius Milo is more ſollicit- 
ous for the ſafety of the republic, than his own.” 


Next, he makes a complaint, as it were, againſt 
him- 
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himſelf: To have it not in my power to make 
appear a like greatneſs of ſoul in ſupport of his 
cauſe.“ Then he adds, in the view of throwing 
an odium on the manner of tryal : * Yet does 
this new form of a new ſort of tryal, ſtrike terror 


into my eyes.” Now he ſpeaks with aſſurance, 


and marches on with flying colours: Which, 
on what ſide ſoever they turn, ſeek after in vain 
the ancient cuſtom of the bar, and the uſual form 
of judgments.” Which thought he improves, 
and amply exvatiates upon: For the bench of 
Judges is not ſurrounded by a croud of people, as 
uſual, &c.” Theſe remarks I on purpoſe made to 
ſhew, that not only in the parts of a cauſe, but 
alſo in the members and articles of a period, there 
is ſome variety in pronunciation, without which 
we cannot well ſpecify the difference of more and 
lets. 

But the voice ought never to be wound up be- 
yond its powers; for by ſo doing it is often ſuf- 
focated, and by a greater effort becomes leſs clear, 
and at length overſtrained breaks out into a * ſound 
much reſembling the crowing of a young cock. 
Neither is what we ſay to be throwa into confuſion 
by too much volubility, which mult needs deſtroy 
the diſtinction of ſenſe, weaken the force of the 
paſſions we intend to inſpire, and ſometimes de- 
fraud the words themſelves of ſome part of their 
weight. The contrary vice is too great a flow- 
neſs. By it we diſcover the great difficulty we are 
put to in finding what we are to ſay, whillt our 
torpid manner forces the auditory into drowſineſs, 
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and what may prove of worſe conſequence, the 
time * fixed for our ſpeaking is in the mean time 
fully elapſed, 

To avoid theſe two laſt inconveniencies, our 
pronunciation ought to be ready, not precipitate z 
moderate, not flow. The breath too ought not 
to be drawn ſo often as to make the ſentences ap- 
51 pear to be cut through and mangled; nor need it 
be held to the pitch of being quite loſt. The 
= ſound of the breath ſo ſpent is quite diſagreeable, 
: and like that of thoſe who have dived under wa- 

| ter, is fetched with difficulty, is long in recover- 
ing, and is out of character and unſeaſonable, be- 
cauſe the orator does ſo, not by inclination, but 
through neceſſity. When therefore he has a long 
period to pronounce, let him make ready for it 
by drawing breath, which he muſt not be long 
about, nor do with noiſe, nor let to be taken no- 
| tice of. In other parts, he may freely draw breath 
: between the connections of the diſcourſe. 

However, the breath is to be ſo exerciſed, as 
to make its continuance as long as poſſible. De- 
moſthenes, in order to this, was wont to repeat 
in one breath, and by gradually raiſing his voice, 
as many verſes as he well could; and the ſame 
orator, to pronounce more freely and articulately 
all ſorts of words, made a practice of rehearſing 
at home his ſpeeches by ſuppling his tongue with 

a parcel of pebbles rolled about his mouth. 


* 4;uqm predit he here alludes to the water-hour-glaſſes, 
which meaſured the time allotted for the orator to {peak in, 
by the running out of tks water. Hence the ſaying : dicere ad 
clepſyoram, 


Some- 
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Sometimes the breath is long, and full enough, 
and clear, yet not of due conſiſtence, and therefore 
tremulous ; as bodies making a ſhew of health, 
but ſcarce able to ſupport themſelves from a de- 
bility in the nerves. The Greeks call this a“ 
faultering. Some do not draw in their breath, 
but ſuck it in with a hiſſing, between the inter- 
ſtices of their teeth. Others, by a ſort of frequent 
panting, and clear enough inwardly, imitate beaſts 
of burden labouring under their yoke and load 
and this not a few affect, as if pregnant with more 
invention, and with a greater flow of eloquence 
than can well paſs out of their mouth. 

Others are ſubject to a kind of obſtruction in 
their pronunciation, and, as it were, a ſtruggling 
with their words ; and as to coughing, and fre- 
quently ſpitting, and forcing phlegm out of the 
lungs, and beſpattering the bye-ſtanders with the 
moiſture of the mouth, and ſuffering the greater 
part of the breath to pals in ſpeaking through the 
noſtrils ; all theſe, though not immediately vices 
of the voice, yet, as incidental to it, I have thought 
not improper to mention here by way of caution. 

But any of theſe faults, in my opinion, is more 
tolerable, than the cuſtom of canting, which now 
prevails as much in pleadings at the bar, as de- 
clamations. I am at a loſs to ſay, whether this 
practice be more uſeleſs than abſonant from rea- 
fon. For what is leſs becoming in an orator than 
a theatrical thrilling, or ſomething like the bawl- 
ings of drunken people in the height of a debauch ? 
What is more contrary to the moving of the paſ- 
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ſions, as, when the orator ſhould ſhew grief, an- 
ger, indignation, pity, not only to ſet aſide theſe 
ſentiments, which the judges ſhould be made to 
imbibe ; but even to violate the majeſty of the 
bar, by ſeeking after the pleaſure of a * frivolous 
amuſement, not unlike the prepoſterous manner 
of the Lycian and Carian orators, in whining and 
ſinging out, as Cicero ſays, even their epilogues ? 

But we have treſpaſſed, even beyond what may 
be allowable in a more grave and ſevere way of 
ſinging. Yet, at any rate, can this ſinging be 
excuſable ? Who, pray, can ſing with a face of any 
decency, I do not ſay in a cauſe of murder, ſa— 
crilege, parricide ; but in a diſputation upon the 
ſtating of accounts, or other money-tranſaCtions ? 
But it ſinging muſt be adopted, I fee no reaſon 
why we ſhouid not keep tune in the modulations 
of our voice with pipes and flutes, nay even with 
drums, which is more akin to this wretched non- 
ſenſe. Still we ſeem to be mightily taken with 
the fancy of our ſing-ſong ; as what we ſing our- 
ſelves, is not unpleaſing to us, and we find leſs 
labour in it, than in the proper way of pronounc- 
ing. Belides, we cannot help imagining but that 
there are many auditors, who in conſequence of 
their attachment to other vices in life, may be 
fond of having their ears thus agreeably flattered. 
Why then ſhould a ſinging pronunciation be found 


* Ludirum talarium licentia  Quintilian alludes here to the 
cuſtom of playing after meals, at backgammon, in which game 
they were wont to expreſs the produce of the dice in a recita- 


tive ſtrain of muſic. Some commentators have ſubſtituted 


Lyciorum © Carum for ludorum talarium, which would make void 
the alluſion ; and indeed the ſenſe, if ſo, would be more ra- 
tional, 


6 fault, 
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fault with? And does not Cicero * himſelf ſay, 
that there is a ſort of obſcure chanting in oratory ? 
Yes, truly ; and this proceeds from ſome natural 
imperfection. I ſhall ſoon ſhew in what, and how 
far this inflexion may be admiſſible, and even ſing- 
ing, but rather an obſcure kind of ſinging, which 
moſt perſons will not underſtand to be ſuch, 

Now it is time to examine what a juſt pronun- 
ciation is; which certainly cannot be any other 
than that which is fitted to the things we ſpeak of ; 
and this is for the moſt part effected by the paſ- 
ſions of the mind, the voice being generally modi- 
fied according to the determination of the will. 
But as ſome paſſions are true, others counterfeit 
and imitated, the true will naturally break out, 
as in grief, anger, indignation; yet are they art- 
leſs, and therefore not to be ſubjected to rules of 
diſcipline. On the contrary, thoſe copied by imi- 
tation, depend on art; but being devoid of nature, 
to expreſs, we muſt endeavour to feel them, in 
figuring to ourſelves a lively image of things, and 
in being affected by them as by realities. Thus 
the voice, as the interpreter of our ſentiments, 
will tranſmit our diſpoſition of mind to the judges ; 
for it is the index, and, as it were, the pattern of 
the mind; and it receives as many impreſſions, 
and admits of as many charges, as the mind itſelf 
does. 

Therefore in joyous concerns it is full, plain, 
and, as animated with mirth, flows in a ſtrain of 
gladſome emotions. In contention, it gives, erect, 
a full ſtretch to all its nerves and powers. In an- 
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ger it is boiſterous, and rough, and impetuous, 
and uſes frequent reſpiration ; for the breath can- 
not be of any continuance when immoderate in its 


effuſions. It is ſomewhat ſlowly toned in bringing 


an odium upon a perſon, becauſe commonly none 
but thoſe of abject ſentiments can entertain ſo mean 
a paſſion. But in ſoothing, confeſſing, giving ſa- 
tisfaction, intreating, it is mild and ſubmiſſive. 
When it perſuades, adviſes, promiſes, comforts, 
it is grave; in fear and baſhfulneſs, it is narrowed ; 
in exhortations, it is ſtrong ; in diſputes, round; 
in pity, tender and mournfui; and deſignedly, as 
rather obſure: but in digreſſions, it gives full 
ſcope to volubility, and ſeems ſecure of being 
clear; and in narratives, and familiar diſcourſe, 
it is ſtrait and even, holding a certain medium be- 
tween the tones that are flar and ſharp. In vehe- 
ment paſſions it riſes, in more tranquil it falls, 
but higher or lower proportio;ately to the degree 
of either. 

IV. The tone of voice that ſeems required for 
every part of a diſcourſe, I ſhall omit ſpeaking of 
for a while, that I may firſt ſpeak of geſture, 
which accords with the voice; and with it alto 
obeys the will. 

The great efficacy of geſture in an orator, may 
ſufficiently appear, it from nothing elſe, than its 


ſignifying moſt things without words. Not only 


the hands, but a nod declares our will, and in the 
dumb theſe ſtand in lieu of ſpeech. A ſalutation 
is frequently underſtood and affects without ex- 
preſſing a word; and from the countenance and 
gait we paſs judgment on the diſpoſition of mind. 
In animals too, which are deſtitute of the gift of 

ſpeech, 
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ſpeech, their paſſions of anger, joy, fondneſs, are 
diſcoverable from the language of the eyes, and 
ſome other ſigns of the body, And no wonder if 
theſe, which notwithſtanding ſtrike the ſenſes by 
ſome motion, affect us ſo much, when a piece of 
painting, though a ſilent work, and never varying, 
is capable of exciting ſentiments, which ſometimes 
ſeem to ſurpaſs the force of eloquent ſpeech, 

On the other hand, if geſture and the counte- 
nance are unmeaning and diſagree with what is 
ſaid ; if we ſpeak mournful things with an air of 
mirth, if we affirm ſome things, and yet ſcem to 
think the reverſe, our words will loſe not only all 
their weight, but likewiſe belief. 

Juſtneſs too ariſes from geſture and motion; 
and therefore Demoſthenes was wont to adjuſt his 
action before a large mirrour; for thovgh the 
brightneſs of its poliſh reflected left- hand images, 
yet it was enough for him to truſt his eyes to be 
convinced of what he thus was able to produce, 

The head is the principal part in action, as it is 
in the body, and is equally calculated for produc- 
ing that juſtneſs I ſpoke of, and being expreſſive 
of it, The means towards qualifying it for theſe 
purpoſes, is firſt to keep it ſtrait, and in a natural 
poſition ; for when downcalt, it may denote mran— 
neſs; drawn back, arrogance ; inclined on one 
ſide, indolence; and hard and ſtiff, ſomething of 
a ſavage diſpoſition. 

It muſt next receive juſt motions from the ac- 
tion, to agree with the geſture ; and accompany 
the hands and ſides. The looks always turn along 
with the geſture, except in regard to things, which 
we ſhould condemn or not allow, or remove from 
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us, that we may ſeem to bear the ſame averſion 


to them in our countenance, and keep them back 
with our hand : 


„ Ye* gods! avert ſo great a plague from earth.” 


T Rape, 
And, 


— + * T ſuch honour muſt indeed refuſe.” 


The head is many ways expreſſive of geſture z 
for beſides the motions for granting, refuſing, af- 
firming, there are alſo ſome for baſhfulneſs, and 
doubt, and admiration, and indignation, which are 
well known and common to all. 

T he directors of theatrical rehearſals repute it 


faulty to make a geſture with the head alone; 


even its frequent nods are not exculable ; but to 
toſs the head to and fro, and whirl about the hair, 
is certainly an emblem of madnels. 

But the face is what is moſt powerful in the 
head. By it, we appear ſuppliant, menacing, mild, 
mournful, joyous, proud, ſubmiſſive. From it 
men hang, as it were, on it they look, and even 
examine it before we ſpeak. By the face we ſhew 
fondneſs for ſome perſons, and hate others; by it 
alſo we underſtand many things, and it is often 
equivalent in expreſſion to whatever can be ſaid in 
words, For this reajon it is, that in pieces cal- 
culated for the ſtage, the actors of them, aſſume 
the paſſions of the reſpective characters they per- 
form, by having them repreſented on the maſks 


v Zn. iii. 620. + An, i. 339. 
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they wear. Thus in tragedy, the maſk for Niobe, 
appears mournful; for Medea, beſpeaking ſome 
horrid purpoſe; for Ajax, aſtoniſhment ; for Her- 
cules, fury. In comedy, beſides the diſtinguiſh- 
ing of each character by a peculiarity of repreſenta- 
tion on the maſk, as of {laves, pimps, paraſites, 
peaſants, braggadocio-captains, old women, cour- 
tezans, ſervant maids, moroſe and gentle old men, 
well-behaved and rakiſh young men, matrons, 
young ladies : the father, which is introduced as 
a pri cipal character, hecaute he is ſometimes in a 
paſſion, and ſome times pacified, has a maſk on 
purpoule for u ex ibiting this alternation, with one 
eye-brow imperiouſly raiſed, and the other down= 
caſt, to denote a return of placid humour. And 
this is the cuſtom of our Latin actors, in order to 
repreſent with the greater propriety the parts they 
play. 

But ſcarce any thing in the face is ſo expreſſive 
as the eyes, through which principally the mind 
manifeſts itſelf, and fo, as that even without mo- 
tion they gliſten with mirth, and are clouded with 
ſadneſs. Nature beſides has given them tears, 
faithful interpreters of our interior ſentiments 
and theſe either burſt forth through grief, or tric- 
kle down through joy. But when the eyes are to 
be ſet in motion, they become either unconcerned, 
or haughty ; or ſtern, or mild; or terrible; and 
all theſe paſſions they are made to aſſume, as oc- 
caſion may require. Stiff and ſtaring eyes, or 
languid and fleepy, or ſeeming amazed, or wanton 
and twinkling, or ſwimming, and ſuffuſed with 


ſome fort of pleaſure, or aſkance, and, as J may 


jay, luſtful; or afking, or promiling ſomething, 


are 
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are all faults that ought to be carefully avoided, 
As to the keeping of them ſhur, or ſqueezed up 
in ſpeaking, none would do ſo but ſome ſilly and 
ignorant perſon. And in order to all this ex- 
preſſion of the eyes, it may be ſaid that there is 
alſo a ſort of a miniſtering power in the eye-lids 
and checks. g 

But there is a great action in the eye-brows ; 
for in ſome reſpect they form and faſhion the eyes, 
and command in the forehead. By them it is con- 
tracted, raiſed, and lowered; and in it they are 
the only thing of moſt effect. The blood, that 
has different. motions, according as the mind ſtands 
affected, when through ſhame-tacedneſs it meets 
with a thin ſkin on the eye-brows and forehead, 
expands itſelf in bluſhes ; when acted on by fear, 
it flies back, and theſe appear frozen with pale- 
neſs ; and when the violence of no paſſion urges, 
their ſerenity ſhew the calmneſs of its temperament. 
It is a fault in the eye-brows, it they be entirely 
motionleſs, or too full of motion; or if one be 
drawn up, and the other down, as I juſt mention- 
ed in regard to the comic maſk ; or if not model- 
ed according to what is ſaid. Sorrow appears in 
their knitting, mirth in their drawing back, and 
ſhame in their being downcaſt. They are allo 
raiſed or lowered by the manner of granting or 
refuſing. 

We ſcarce ſhew any thing with decency from 
an action in the noſe and lips, though commonly 
ſerving to expreſs deriſion, contempt, and loathing. 
To wrinkle the noſe, as Horace “ ſays, to bloat it, 


Lib. i. epiſt. 5. v. 23. 
to 
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to move and rub it about with the finger, to make 
it ſnort ſuddenly, to pull it often down, and to 
flat it with the palm of the hand, is quite unbe- 
coming, as may alſo the blowing of it too often, 
There is an indecency in the lips, when they 
are ſtretched out, and made to gape; or are 
ſcrewed together; or are drawn back to leave the 
teeth naked; or are drawn ſideways and almoſt to 
the ear; or when they are folded diſdainfully upon 
one another ; or are made to hang ; or when on 


one ſide only they let out the voice. To lick and 


bite them is alſo unbecoming; and as their mo- 
tion ought to be moderate in the pronouncing of 
words, we ſhould ſtrive to ſpeak more wit the 
mouth than with the lips. 

The hinder part of the neck ought to be ſtrait, 
not ſtiff nor thrown back. The fore part of the 
neck with a different but equal deformity, is drawn 
in and ſtretched out; but a ſtretched ſtate is pain- 
ful to it, and the voice is made ſmaller and fa- 
tigued. The chin made to lean on the cheſt, hin- 
ders the clearneſs of the voice, though from that 
polition the voice becomes broader. 

The ſhrugging up of the ſhoulders is ſeldom 
graceful. By it the neck is ſhortened, which 
begets a ſort of mean, ſervile, and fraudulent geſ- 
ture, which ſome give into in flattery, admiration, 
and fear, | 

A moderate projection of the arm, the ſhoulders 
being kept ſtill, and the fingers opening as the 
hand advances, is very becoming for continued 
aud ſmoothly running paſſages. But when ſome- 
thing of greater elegance, or of finer fancy, is to 
be ſaid, as © the rocks and folitudes are reſponſive 
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to the voice ;” then it expatiates to the ſide, and 
the words come pouring out as it were with the 
geſture, | 

But the hands, without which the action would 
be maimed and weak, it can hardly be ſaid, what 
and how many motions they have, being emulous 
to expreſs almoſt every word. Other parts help 
the ſpeaker, theſe, I may partly ſay, help them- 
ſelves. Do we not aſk with them, promiſe, call, 
diſmiſs, threaten, ſupplicate, deteſt, fear, interro- 
gate, deny, ſhew joy, grief, doubt, confeſſion, pe- 
nitence, and point out meaſure, abundance, num- 
ber, time ? Do not the ſame ſtir up to anger, crave 
pity, hinder, approve, admire, and declare ſhame ? 
Do not they ſerve as adverbs and pronouns in in- 
dicating places and perſons? Whence, amidſt the 
great diverſity of language of all nations and peo- 
ple, the hands ſeem to me the common language 
of all men. 

And indeed, the geſtures I juſt ſpoke of, natu- 
rally accompany the words themſelves. Some of 
them ſignity things by imitation, as if you was to 
ſhew by the hands the manner of a phyſician's feel- 
ing his patient's pulſe, or that of a harper putting 
his fingers in a poſition for playing on his inſtru- 
ment; but this ſort of imitation, far from being 
attempted, ought always to be avoided in pro- 
nouncing a diſcourſe ; for there is a great differ- 
ence between playing the buffoon and acting the 
part of an orator, whoſe geſture ſhould rather be 
ficted to ſenſe than to words ; otherwiſe, a thing, 
though allowable in the graver characters of a ſtage- 
player, would be ridiculous in him, Theretore, 
though I allow him to draw his hand to himſelt, 

in 
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in ſpeaking of himſelf, and to ſtretch it towards 
another for pointing him out, and ſome other 
geſtures of this ſort ; I ſhould not pretend to make 
the ſame allowance for his repreſenting any par- 
ticular ſtate, and every thing he ſays. 

This ought to be a general obſervation, not only 
in regard to the hands, but every other geſture, 
and tone of voice, Cicero deſcribes * the attitude 
of Verres lolling negligently in public on a harlot; 
but in this period, it would have been abſurd in 
him to have imitated Verres's manner of lolling; 
as it would likewiſe in the + whipping of a Roman 
citizen in the market place of Meſſana, the mo- 
tion of the arms and ſides in the action of whipp- 
ing, or the doleful cries of the wretch in the. midſt 
of this puniſhment. I ſhould think even come- 
dians would act out of character, it in the part of 
a young man giving an account of what was ſaid 
by an old one, as in the Prologue to the Hy- 
dria; or of what was ſaid by a woman, as in the 
Georgus, they ſhould imitate the tremulous voice 
of the one, or the effeminate of the other. So that 
in them too, whole whole art conſiſts in imitation, 
there may be an imitation which is vicious. 

The hand begins with great propriety on the 
left ſide, to reſt on the right; but it ſhould ſeem 
to be laid down, and not to ſtrike ; though in the 
end it ſometimes falls, yet ſoon to return ; and 
ſometimes rebounds, in the action of denying or 
admiring. 


* Verr. vil. $5. 
+ Verr. vii. 161. 
1 Hydria and Georgus, the titles of comedies, 
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Hence the ancient maſters of art are very right 
in adding here a precept, that the hand ſhould be- 
gin and reſt with the ſenſe. Otherwiſe the geſture 
would be either before the voice, or after ir, both 
which is unſeemly. But by refining too much up- 
on matters, they have been under a miſtake in 
confining to three words the interval of motion ; 
which is neither obſerved, nor can be: yet, I am 
apt to believe, that thereby they only pretended to 
fix a certain ſtandard for flowneſs and quickneſs ; 
apprehending juſtly the hands remaining too long 
idle, or, as is the practice of many, that the ac- 
tion might not be interſected by continual mo- 
tion | 

Theſe maſters of art would not alſo have the 
hand to riſe higher than the eyes, nor fall lower 
than the breaſt ; and if ſo, we muſt think it faulty 
to let it run to the height of the head, or bring it 
down to the bottom of the belly. . . 

The left hand never properly alone performs a 
geſture, but frequently accompanies and conforms 
itfelf to the motions of the right, whether we digeſt 
our arguments on our fingers, or ſhew averſion by 
turning out the palms of our hands to the left, or 
holding them ſtrait forward ; or whether we ſtretch 
them out on both ſides, either in an attitude of 
making ſatisfa&tion, or being 1uppliants. . . 

We muſt take care that the breaſt and belly do 
not project too much forwards, as by ſuch an at- 


titude too great a hollow will be formed in the 


hinder parts, beſides which every ſupine poſition 
is quite hateful, The ſides ought alſo to agree 
witi: the geſture; for the motion of the whole bo- 
dy is of ſome effect, and Cicero thinks it does 
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more than the hands themſelves, as appears by 
what he ſays | in his * Orator: Let there be no 
affected motions of the fingers, as of their joints 
falling in cadence ; rather let the orator's action 
proceed from the motion of his whole body, and 
a manly flexibility of his ſides.“ 

To ſtrike the thigh, a geſture firſt ſuppoſed to 


be practiſed at Athens by Cleon, is cuſtomary, and 


it becomes indignant emotions, and ferves to ex- 
cite the attention of the auditory. Cicero found 
amiſs the want of it in Callidius : “ No ſmiting 
of his forehead, ſays + he; no ſmiting of his 
thigh z3 no, not even a ſtamp of the foot, the 
leaſt .thing that might be naturally expected.” 
However, if allowed to be of a different opinion 
from Cicero, I cannot ſay that I like the ſmiting 
of the forehead ; and as to the clapping of hands, 
and ſmiting the boſom, I think ſuch geſtures be- 
come only the tage. 

The ſtamping of the foot, as it may occaſionally 
be ſeaſonable, eſpecially, as Cicero I ſays, in the 
beginning or end of conteſts; ſo, when uſed roo 
often, it makes a man appear filly, and takes off 
from the party the attention and notice of the judge. 
To waver on eicher ſide is likewite unbecoming, 
ſtanding alternately on either leg. . . 

The toſſing up of the ſhoulders is another fault, 
and Demoſthenes, who was ſubject to it, is ſaid to 


have corrected it in this manner. Having made 
choice of a narrow pulpit to exerciſe himſelf ſtand- 


ing in it, he had a ſpear ſo fixed up over his ſhoul- 
der, that if in the heat of action a motion in that 


N. 59. + Brut. 278. t De Orat. n. 220. 
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part eſcaped him, its point might not only be 
a warning, but a puniſhment to him. . . 

The orator has no particular dreſs, but dreſs 
may be taken notice of in him, and therefore it 
ſhould be as that of every other perſon of charac- 
ter, genteel and manly. An over-ſtudied neat- 
neſs, as well as neglect, are equally reprehenſible 
in the manner of adjuſting and wearing the gown, 
ſhoes, and hair 

V. Theſe are the perfections and imperfections 
of action, which when the orator has paſſed in re- 
view, he ought firſt to conſider well with himſelf, 
what he is to plead, before what judges, and be- 
fore what auditory ; for not leſs decorum is to be 
kept in ſpeaking than in doing any thing before 
different perſons, and therefore the ſame tone of 
voice, the like geſture, and demeanour, will. not 
be equally becoming, before the prince, the ſenate, 
the aſſembly of the people, a magiltrate, in a pub- 
lic or private caule, in a * petition, or action in 
form. Every orator, with a little application, will 
learn to place a diſtinction between theſe particu- 
lars; and in the ſecond place, he will conſider, 
how he is to plead, and what he intends to effect 
by his pleading. 

In order hereto four obſervations are neceſſary, 
The firſt regards the nature of the whole cauſe, 
which is either of a mournful or mirthful caſt, 
gives room tor ſuſpefling danger or is ſafe, is on 
an affair of conſequence or otherwiſe ; ſo that be 


* Poftulatio, a requiſition, or petition, is when, as Ulpian 
ſays, we ſet forth our own deſire before him, who preſides in 
the juriſdiction, or that of another, or oppoſe the deſire of 
another. ö 
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the incidents what they may, we cannot help re- 
membering what is principally agitated. The ſe- 
cond obſervation regards the difference of the parts, 
which are the exordium, narration, proof, and per- 
oration. The third, the thoughts themſelves, in 
which, according to things and ſentiments, all ad- 
mit of variation. The fourth, words, the imita- 
tion of ſome of which is vicious in pronunciation, 
if we have a mind to pronounce all indiſcrimi- 
nately ; whereas ſome others will loſe all their force, 
unleſs their nature is fully ſet forth. 

1. Therefore in eulogiums, unleſs they be fune- 
real, in thankſgivings, exhortations, and the like, 
the action ſhould be joyous, magr.ificent, and ſub- 
lime. In funeral orations, in conſolatory ſpeeches, 
and in moſt criminal caules, it ought to be mourn- 
ful, modeſt, and ſerious. Authority muſt be 
maintained before the ſenate, dignity before the 
people, and a certain medium may be kept to in 
private cauſes, 

2. Of the parts of a cauſe, and of thoughts and 
words, which art of a complicated nature, I muſt 
ſpeak more at large, Herein pronunciation ought 
to effect three things, which conſiſt in conciliating, 
perſuading, moving, to which allo pleaſing is na- 
turally inherent, Conciliating commonly ariſes 
from the character of the orator's morals, which, 
it cannot be ſaid, how they appear through the 
very tone of his voice, and his action; or are diſ- 
coverable from the ſweetneſs of his diſcourſe, The 
force of perſuaſion comes from aſſcveration, which 
ſometimes is more effectual than proofs. ** Theſe 
things, if they were true, ſays ® Cicero to Calli- 

Blut. 258. 
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dius, ſhould they be delivered by you in ſo lan- 
guid a manner;” and in another place, far 
from being rouzed by the narrative you made us, 
we ſcarce could refrain from ſleeping.” Confidence 
and peremptorineſs ſhould therefore appear, if the 
orator be a perſon of any authority; but the way 
of moving is either in repreſenting, or imitating 
the paſſions, | | 

Therefore when the judge in private cauſes, or 
the crier in public, ſhall give warning to begin, 
we muſt riſe gently and modeſtly, and be ſome 
time in adjuſting our gown, or even putting it on; 
a liberty, however, which none muſt preſume to 
take but in ordinary judgments, being never coun- 
tenanced before the prince, magiſtrates of the firſt 
rank, and the more auguſt tribunals, Thus hav» 
ing put ourſelves in a condition to appear with 
decency, we may ule a little delay for recollection; 
and when we turn to the judge, and the prætor 
gives us leave to ſpeak, we muſt not immediately 
break out, but allow a ſhort moment for thought. 
The care, indeed, of the orator to anſwer the ex- 
pectation conceived of him, is wonderfully pleaſ- 
ing to an auditory, and the judge naturally com- 
poſes himſelf for attention: and ſuch is the in- 
ſtruction Homer gives us in the example of“ 
Ulyſſes, whom he repreſents as ſtanding with his 
eyes fixed on the ground, and his ſceptre im- 
moveable, betore he poured out that ſtorm of elo- 
quence. [In this delay, there are ſome, as ſtage- 
players call them, not unbecoming preludes; and 


theſe are ſtroking the head, looking at the hands, 


. II. 7. V. 216. | 
turning 
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turning gently the fingers about each other, pre- 
tending ſome effort, expreſſing ſollicitude by a 
ſigh, or uſing any more becoming manner; and 
that continued the longer, if the judge does not 
appear to be yet quite attentive. 

Beſides this preparative, the attitude ought to 
appear ſtrait and erect; the feet equally ſeparated 
at a {mall diſtance, or the left a little advanced; 
the knees ſtrait, but not ſo as to appear ſtiff; the 
countenance ſerious, not ſad, nor ſeeming amazed, 
nor languid; the ſhoulders hanging down; the 
arms kept a little aſunder from the ſides; the left 
hand in the poſition I above directed; the right 
hand, on the point of beginning, a little extended 
beyond the boſom, with the moſt modeſt geſture, 
as expecting when to begin. 

What may be foreign to, or the reverſe of this 
attitude and behaviour, is, no doubt, faulty; as 
gazing at the ceiling; rubbing the face, ſo as to 
make it appear rude and impudent; ſtretching out 
the countenance into a ſort of confidence, or knit- 
ting the eye-brows, to make it more fierce and 
ſtern; rubbing the hair about the forehead againſt 
the grain, that that erect poſition might ſtrike ter- 
ror ; ſeeming, as the Greeks do, to be intent on 
ſtudying what is to be ſaid, by a frequent motion 
of the fingers and lips ; hauking and ſpitting loud- 
ly ; extending one foot a great way beyond the 
other; holding up a part of the gown in the left 
hand ; ſtanding with the legs wide open, or the 
body quite ſtiff, or ſupine, or crooked, or the 
ſhoulders drawn and ſqueezed up, as in perſons 
going to wreſtle, to the hinder part of the head. 
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A mild ſort of pronunciation moſt commonly 
ſuits the exordium, nothing being more prevalent 
than modeſty for procuring a favourable hearing. 
But this gentle manner may not always ſeem ſo 
proper, by reaſon of the many ways, as I taught, 
there are for pronouncing an exordium. How- 
ever, for the moſt part, a temperate voice, modeſt 
geſture, no diſorder appearing in the ſitting of the 
gown, and a moderate motion of the body on both 


| ſides, with the eyes looking the ſame way, will beſt 


become the exordium. 

The narration moſt commonly requires the hand 
further advanced, the cloaths beginning to be in 
ſome diforder, the geſture more diſtinct, the voice 
on the tone of familiar converſation, and only 
louder, but ſtill ſimple and uniform. Theſe di- 
rections are chiefly calculated for ſuch narrations, 
as © Quintus“ Ligarius, when there was not the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of war:“ and © A. Þ Cluentius 
Habitus, this gentleman's father.” But in nar- 
rations, worked up with paſſions, a different man- 
ner is wanting, as in caſe of exciting indignation, 
* a Þ mother-in-law marries her ſon-in-law :” 
or commiſeration; “ the market place of & Lao- 
dicea was made choice of for exhibiting a barba- 
rous ſpectacle, a ſpectacle which drew tears from 
the eyes of the whole province of Aſia” 

The proof requires more than one fort of action. 
To advance a propoſition, to divide, to interrogate, 
are conceived in the familiar way of diſcourſe ; 
and ſo is alſo the reſuming of the adverſary's pro- 


Pro Lig. n. 2. F Pro Cluent. n. 2. 
t Pro Cluent. n. 14. $ Verr, 111. 76. 
poſition, 
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polition, in order to refute it. Yet do we ſome- 
times pronounce theſe particulars in a ſtrain of 
raillery and mimicking. Argumentation moſt com- 
monly is conducted in a livelier, more ſharp, and 
more preſſing way ; and requires a ſuitable geſ- 
ture, that is, a ſtrong celerity, as ſome parts muſt 
be inſiſted upon by cloſe and vehement pronun- 
ciation. 

Digreſſions are moſtly ſpoke in mild, ſweet, and 
flowing accents, as the * Rape of Proſerpine, the 
+ Deſcription of Sicily, the Eulogium of Pom- 
pey 3 for it is no wonder that things foreign to 
the queſtion, ſhould have leſs contention. 

Sometimes a deſcriptive repreſentation of the 
behaviour of others, done with the view of cen— 
ſuring their conduct, is ſet forth by a gentle ſort 
of action. ] ſeemed to myſelf to ſee ſome com- 
ing in, others going out, others drunk, and tot- 
tering at every ſtep.” Here a geſture is allowed, 
which is expreſſive with the voice of the thing 
repreſented, whence proceeds a certain eaſy ba- 
lancing or bandying from one ſide to the other, and 
this performed by a motion from one hand to 
another, and without a motion of the ſides. 

There are ſeveral degrees in the raiſing of the 
voice for exciting emotions in the minds of the 
Judges. The following $ words were pronounced 
in the loudeſt and ſharpeſt tone: * The war hav- 
ing been undertaken, Cæſar, and almoſt brought 
to a period ;” for he had but juſt before given 
warning, that he ſhould raiſe his voice as high as 


® Verr. vi. 10g. + Yerr. iv. n. 2. 
4} Pro Cornel. Balb. n. 8. $ Pro Lig. n. 7. 
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he poſſibly could, that the Roman people might 
hear what he had to ſay, In the next * words, 
the voice. runs ſomewhat lower, but has ſomething 
piealing in it:“ Tubero, what was your ſword 
doing in the battle of Pharſalia ?” And in theſe, 
it is much fuller and ſlower, and therefore ſweeter : 
But in the aſſembly of the Roman people, a 
man in public employ :” here are all the ſounds 
and voyels are to be lengthened out, with an ex- 
panſion of the mouth: and laſtly, in 4 theſe, 
the words flow as through a full channel: * Ye 
Alban monuments and groves!” As to S theſe, 
© Rocks and ſolitudes are reſponſive to the voice,” 
they have ſomething muſical in them, and the 
voice after having been ſupported, inſenſibly drowns 
itſelf, | 

Such were the inflexions of the voice, which 
Demoſthenes and Æſchines upbraided each other 
with, but on that account are not to be rejected ; 
for the reproach being made to both equally, it is 
evident that both adopted the practice; and ſurely 
Demoſthenes did not ſwear in an ordinary tone of 
voice by the manes of the brave citizens that were 
ſlain fighting for their country in the battles of 
Marathon, Platea, and Salamis; neither did Es- 
chines in like manner bewail the mournful plight 
of Thebes. 

There is a 41} voice different from thoſe I have 


* Pro Lig. n. g. 
+ Phil. ii. 634 

1 Pro Mil. 85. 

8 Pro Arch. 19. — 

He means that voice which the Greeks call Iluwpo@wie, that 
is one that ſhrieks, or is exceeding ſhrill. Quintilian ſays it 
is extra organum, as running beyond any juſt tone, through an 
extreme earneſtneſs for finding fault with a perſon, 
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mentioned, and not on the key of any juſt tone 
of ſpeech. The Greeks give it a name from bit- 
terneſs, as being ſhrill or ſqueaking beyond the 
meaſure and almoſt the nature of the human voice: 
« why * do ye not ſtop that, voice which ſo much 
betrays your folly, which is ſo much an evidence 
of your inanity ?” But what I faid to be over- 
ſtrained and unnatural, is only in the pronouncing 
of the firſt words: Why do yet not ſtop that 
. 

The peroration, if it contains only a recapitu- 
lation of the principal. matters, the pronunciation 
ſuiting it, will be as it were a continued repetition 
of things disjointed by ſeveral ſenſes. If it be 
calculated for irritating the judges, one of the tones 
above mentioned may be proper; if for appealing 
them, one that is ſubmiſſive and ſoftening ; if for 
moving them to mercy, an inflexion of the voice 
with a certain mournful ſweetneſs ; and this is that 
which affects minds moſt, as being very natura]: 
for we may take notice of orphans and widows in 
funerals giving vent to their grief ia a melodious 
ſtrain of Jamentation. Here alſo that obtuſe huſſcy 
Voice, remarked by Cicero in Antonius, has a 
wonderful effect; and therefore has ſomething in 
it deſerving of imitation. 

There are two ways, however, of exciting pity ; 
one, which is accompanied with indignation, as 
that a little before mentioned concerning the con- 
demnation of Philodamus ; the other, conceived 
in a lower tone with ſupplication. Wheretore, 
though there may be a fort of obſcure ſinging in 
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pronouncing, “ but in the aſſembly of the Roman 
people,” for Cicero did not ſpeak theſe words in 
a ſcolding tone; and in “ye groves and monu- 
ments!“ for he did not ſay them in the way of 
exclamation or invocation : yet there is a far greater 
inflexion and modulating of the voice “ in © un- 
happy man that I am! how deplorable is my 
ſituation !“ and iv © what anſwer ſhall I make to 
my children?” And ia © you cou'd, Milo, by 
the means of theſe, now your judges, reſture me 
to my country; and cannot I, by means of the 
ſame judges, keep you in it?” And in © oh * 
how hard, and rigorous my miniſtry now is!“ 
when Cicero was obliged to make the ſorry eſti- 
mate of one S-ſterce of the goods of Rabirius. 

There is alſo ſomething of a wonderful effe in 
the peroration, ariſing from the confeſſion of one, 
fainting, as it were, away, with diſtreſs and fa- 
tigue ; as for the ſame Þ Milo: “ But let there 
be an end; tears hinder my further ſpeaking ; I 
cannot longer hold out.” The pronunciation here 
muſt agree with the words. 

Some other particulars may likewiſe ſeem as 
belonging to this part, and -equiring a ſuitable 
action; as producing the defendants, and making 
a lively picture of their diſtreſſed condition; tak- 
ing up children in the arms ; introducing relations, 
and rending of garments z but theſe have been 
ſpoken of in their place. 

3. And, as there is alſo a variety in other parts 
of a cauſe, it ſufficiently appears, that the pro- 


pro Mil. 1011 + Pro Rabir, Poſt, 46, f N. 105. 
I nunciation 
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nunciation ought to be ſuited to the ſenſe, as we 
have ſhewn. | 

4. In like manner the pronunciation ought ſome- 
times to agree with words, but not always. This 
is what I laſt mentioned. Do not theſe words, 
e that unhappy, that poor man!“ require a ſub- 
miſſive and humble voice; and “ that audacious, 
that inſolent, that robber,” one that is loud 
and haſty? There is an acceſſion of force and pro- 
priety to things by this conformity of pronuncia- 
tion, which if wanting, the voice will be an indi- 
cation of one thing, and the mind of another. 
Are not the ſame words, by only altering the pro- 
nunciation, expreſſive of ſhewing, affirming, up- 
braiding, denying, admiring, reſenting, interro- 
cating, mocking, vilifying ? For the pronunciation 
is different, or ought to be in the you's and thou's 
of the following examples : 


* You this my kingdom, and Jove's favour give. 


+ Thou him in piping ?——— 
t Are you that fam'd FEneas ?——— — 


———— I me do thou arraign 
Of cowardice, thou, Drances. TRaPe, 


In ſhort, every one by examining within himſelf 
theſe examples, or others, if he pleaſes ; and by 
making an application of them to all forts of ſenti- 
ments, will know that what I here ſay is true. 


En i. 82. + Eclog. iii. 25. 
Tn. i. 621, | Sn. xi. 383. 


VI. I have 
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VI. I have now only one refleftion-to add to 
-theſe obſervations,” that though decorum is the 
Principal thing which is to be conſidered in regard 
to pronunciation; yet there is often a manner be- 
coming one, which would not become another. 
There is a ſomething in this we cannot poſſibly 
account for, neither can we expreſs it with words; 
and as there is truth in ſaying, that it is the chief 
accompliſhment. of art to make us do in a/becom- 
ing manner, whatever ought to be done; ſo in 
this ſecret we may fay there 1s ſomething of art, 
and yet art cannot teach us the whole of it. Per- 
fections in ſome have no engaging charms ; in 
others, even imperfections are not diſpleaſing. 
The two beſt comedians of our time, and com- 
mendable by different qualities, were Demetrius 
and Stratocles. The one ſucceeded admirably 
well in the character of gods, young gentlemen, 
good fathers, faithful domeſtics, modeſt ladies, 
and grave matrons : the other, in that of covet- 
ous old men, crafty valets, paraſites, pimps, and 
all the parts that require a more lively action. I am 
not furprized at this difference ; for their nature 
was different. The voice of Demetrius was ſweeter, 
that of Stratocles ſharper and ſtronger, But 
their peculiarities, and none of them transferable 
from the one to the other, were the things they 
were cheifly remarkable for. A certain way of 
toſſing the hands, a delivery that by its ſweetneſs 
could at any time extort applauſe; collecting of 


the air to puff out the garment at entering, and 


ſometimes a geſticulating with the right ſide, were 
becoming in none but Demetrius, in all which he 
had the additional advantage of a good ſtature, 

and 
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and comely perſon. On the other hand Stratocles 
diſtinguiſned himſelf by his agility, and the per- 
petual motion he kept himſelf in; and though 
laughter is little becoming in any character repre- 
ſented on the ſtage, no one knew how to time it 
better for pleaſing the people. A truſſing up of 
his neck, ſeemed alſo well ſuited to many of his 
oddities ; and yet the doing of any one thing in 

his way, would appear highly contemptible in 
another. n 

Let every one therefore ſtrive to become ac- 
quainted with his abilities, and in order to form 
his action, let him leſs conſult precepts, than his 
natural diſpoſition. It is not indeed impracticable 
for a man to unite in his perſon, and ſo as to be- 
come him, either all the requiſites of action, or 
at leaſt a good many. 

I ſhall conclude this article, as moſt others, by 
recommending a certain moderation” ; for it is not 
a comedian [I here deſign to form, but an orator. 
We need not therefore embarraſs ourſelves for be- 
ing perfect in all the niceties of geſture z neither 
need we in ſpeaking be ſtrictly obſervant of pauſes, 
times, and the variety of inflexions we are to lend 
to the expreſſion of paſſions. Suppoſe we were to 
pronounce theſe * words; What then ſhall, I 
do ? Shall I not go; no not even when ſhe calls 
me back ? Or ſhall I put on a reſolution of deſ- 
piſing the caprices of a jilting miſtreſs ?** Would 
it be proper to affect the ſcenical manner ? Yet the 
actor would here diſplay all the pauſes of doubt ; 
would obſerve inflexions of the voice, perform 


Terent. Eunuch. act. i. ſc. 1. 


various 


/ 
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various geſtures of the hand, and make diverſe 
nods. | 

The taſte of an oration is very different, and it 
does not want to be ſo highly ſeaſoned ; for it con- 
ſiſts of action, not imitation. Therefore with good 
reaſon do we find fault with a pronunciation that 
ſhifrs by changes in the face, that is troubleſome 
by geſticulations, and jumps about by frequent 
alterations of the voice. This is what our ancient 
authors called a buſy action,“ and by this mean- 
ing it was that Popilius Lenas qualified the import 
of the Greek * exprefiion. Cicero, who has given 
us theſe precepts in his Orator, was very right 
herein, as in all other things. In his Þ Brutus he 
makes the like obſervations in regard to M. Anto- 
nivs. But now fomething of a lively action is in 
vogue, and is even required. Such, it is true, 
ſuits ſome parts; yet in the main it ſhould be fo 
tempered, that whilſt we endeavour to imitate the 
elegancy of actors, we might not loſe the autho- 
rity of a good and grave man. 


Popilias Lenas ſeems to have meant by tranſlating de- 
* bh, inotioſam aZionem, an action that is taken up with 
a conſtant attention to the framing of the geſture, and air of 
the countenance to what is ſaid, 

+ Ozat. 59. 

1 Brut. 141. 


BOOK 
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0 O RK XII. 


The INTRODUCTION. 


The author obſerves that this laſt part is the ut 
difficult of bis work, in which he attemp:s to ir-at 
not only of the kind of eloquence that beſt ſuits the 
orator, but alſo of his morals. 


Am now come to the moſt important part of 

this work, the weight of which, if I choughr 
it ſhould lean ſo heavy on me as I find it does, I 
would have more maturely conſidered whether my 
abilities were equal ro the taſk. In the beginning 
indeed I was aſhamed of omitting any thing I had 
promiſed; afterwards, though my labour increaſ- 
ed in proportion to the difficulty of diſcuſſing each 
part, yet not to loſe what I had already effected, 
I encouraged myſelf to ſurmount all difficulties; 
and now, though weighed down with a greater 
burden than ever, nevertheleſs as I look towards 
the end, I have reſolved with myſelf, rather to 
faint under it, than want courage. 

What brought me under a deception, was my 
beginning with ſmall matters: afterwards invited, 
as by a favourable gale, I advanced farther; yet 
having only delivered precepts concerning com- 
mon notions, and ſuch as have been treated by 
molt writers of the art, I ſtill did not fee myſcir 
at any cliſtance from the ſhore, and had in com- 
pany ſeveral other adveaturers : but whea I launch- 
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ed out into a method of elocution unknown to the 
firſt rhetoricians, and attempted by very few, I 
hardly met with any that had got clear at any diſ- 
tance of the harbour. However, ſince the orator 
J have undertaken to form, has paſſed out of the 
hands of maſters of rhetoric, is already wafted 
along by his own force, or is in queſt of greater 
helps for himſelf amidſt the treaſures of philoſophy, 


I have began to feel how far I have been carried 
out into the deep; for now, 


* On the full extended main, the land 
No more appears, but all is ſea and ſky. 
TRAPP. 


Cicero is the only who appears to me on this 
vaſt ocean, and though he put out into it in a large 
and well rigged ſhip, yet does he lower his ſails, 
and ceaſes to ply his oars, thinking it ſufficient to 
have ſpoken of the kind of eloquence a perfect 
orator ſhould uſe. But my venturous diſpoſition 
ſhall proceed farther, attempting to give him mo- 
rals, and aſſign duties to him. Now, though I 
do not pretend to reach beyond that degree of ex- 
cellency Cicero arrived at before me; yet muſt 1 
ſail farther on than he did in this voyage. But be 
the matter as it may, the deſire of doing good is 
always laudable, as that boldneſs cannot be but 


ſafe in the attempt, which we cannot help pardon- 
ing. 


* An. I. v. ve 9. + In Orat. 


C HAP. 
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. , 
None but the honeſt man can be an orator. 


I. He proves by many arguments that none but the 
honeſt man can be an orator. II. He refutes ex- 
amples alledged contrary to this notion in the per- 
ſons of Demoſthenes and Cicero. III. He proceeds 
to prove that the orator cannot be conſummately 
eloquent without virtue,—He exhorts youth to elo- 
quence. IV. He anſwers thoſe who objef to him 
ſome precepts of oratory delivered by himſelf as con- 
tram to truth, 1. He acquaints us why be bas 

given theſe precepts. 2. He proves that ſometimes 
falſhood and a bad cauſe may be defended by a good 


man. 


I, ET therefore the orator, whom we form, 

be ſuch as is defined by M. Cato, © An 
honeſt man ſkilled in the art of ſpeaking.” Whar 
he placed firſt, is undoubtedly what is beſt and 
moſt eſtimable in the natural order of things, 
An honeſt man:“ Not only, becauſe if the in- 
tent of the art of ſpeaking was to furniſh wicked- 
neſs with ſo powerful an help as cloquence, no- 
thing in public and private concerns would be to 
pernicious; but alſo, becauſe we ourſelves, who 
have uſed our beſt endeavours to contribute ſome- 
thing to the talent of ſpeaking, ſhould deſerve 
very ill of mankind, if we deſigned theſe wea- 
pons for a robber, and not a ſoldier. But why 
do I ſpeak of ourſelves? Even nature herſelf in 
the very point ſhe ſcems moſt to favour man, and 

8 likewiſe 
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likewiſe to diſtinguiſh him from other animals, 
would be not a parent but a ſtep-mother, by en- 
dowing him with a faculty of ſpeaking, which 
ſhould ſide with wickedneſs, be adverſe to inno- 
cence, and the enemy of truth. It would indeed 
be better for us to have been born dumb, and 
deſtitute of all reaſon, than to convert the gift of 
providence to our mutual deſtruction. 

But my opinion herein has a further tendency ; 
for I ſay, not only, that the orator ought to be a 
good man; but that he cannot be an orator unleſs 
ſuch. Certainly, you will not deem thoſe ra- 
tional, who ſeeing marked out before them the 
way of virtue and vice, ſhould chooſe to walk in 
that which is worſe; neither will you attribute 
prudence to them, who for want of attending to 
the conſequences of things, ſhould expoſe them- 


ſelves frequently to grievous puniſhments of the 


laws, and always to thoſe of a guilty conſcience, 
Now, as it is not only a received maxim among 
philoſophers, bur alſo a popular belief, that every 
bad man is tinftured with folly and madneſs, how 


ſhall it then come to paſs that a fool or mad man 


can ever be an orator, 

Add to this, that the mind cannot apply itſelf 
to the ſtudy of ſo noble a work, unleſs free from 
all vice. Firſt, becauſe in the ſame breaſt there 
can be no aſſociation of vicious and viriuous. 
things, it being no more the property of the ſame 
mind to harbour at once the moſt virtuous and vi- 
cious thoughts, than it is of the ſame man to be 
at once good and bad. Secondly, becauſe the 
mind intent upon fo great a deſign, ought to be 
diſengaged from all other cares, even ſuch as are 


of 


od» 


cas att tebt agony. 
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of an innocent nature; for thus free only, and in- 
tirely collected within itſelf, no other cauſe em- 
baraſſing and diſtracting its attention, it will be 
able ro keep in view the object of its contempla- 
tion. And if an over-indulgence of our bodies, 
or too great a ſollicitude in attending to family 
concerns, or the pleaſures of the chace, or days 
ſpent at the theatre or other public ſpectacles, rob 
our ſtudies of much time, (for time herein is loſt 
that is ſpent in any thing elſe), what ſhall we think 
ambition, avarice, and envy will be able to effect, 
the turbulency of which infeſts even our ſleep, 
filling our minds with the ſame agitations as by 
day? Nothing ſurely can cut out ſo much buſi- 
nels for itſelf, is transformed into ſo many ſhapes, 
is mangled and torn by ſuch a variety of paſſions, 
as a vicious mind is. When it broods upon miſ- 
chief, it is divided between hope, anxiety, and 
pain; and when it has perpetrated what it has pro- 
jected, then is it excruciated by inquietude, re- 
morſe, and the expectation of the worſt ſort of 
puniſhment, Amidſt theſe, what room is there 
for literature, or any uſeful art? Certainly, not 
more than for an abundant harveſt in a piece of 
ground over-run with thorns and thiſtles. 

To undergo the fatigue of ſtudy, is not tem- 
perance neceſſary? And if ſo, what hopes can be 
conceived from lewdneſs and debauchery ? Is not 
the love of praiſe a very ſtrong incentive to the 
purſuit of learning ; but can we think the wicked 
pay any regard to glory? It is plain that the 
greateſt part of gn oration conſiſts in a diſcuſſion 
of what is juſt and honeſt; and will a bad and 

Vor. II. Aa unjuſt 
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unjuſt man be able to ſpeak of theſe with 'pro- 
priety and dignity ? 
But to bring to a ſhort iſſue a good part of this 
queſtion, let us ſuppoſe, what is impracticable, 
an equal ſhare of wit, ſtudy, and learning in a 
bad and good man: which of them will be the 
better orator? Undoubtedly the good man; and 
the bad will never be a perfect orator; for no- 
thing is perfect, when any thing elſe ern 
with it, is better. 

But leſt, after the manner of the Socratics, we 
might ſeem to make what anſwers we pleaſe to 


ourſelves, let us again ſuppoſe one ſo obſtinate 


againſt truth as to ſay, that a bad man with an 
equal ſhare of wit, ſtudy, and learning, may 
prove an orator in no reſpe& inferior to a good 
man. Let us likewiſe convince this opponent of 
the folly of his aſſertion, It will not admit of a 
doubt, that every orator endeavours to make ap- 
pear true and honeſt whatever he has ſtated to the 
judge. Now, which will more eaſily enforce this 


perſuaſion, the good or the bad man? Certain- 


ly the good man, and truth and honeſty will much 
more frequently ſhine from his words, But if 
ſometimes, with the view to ſome duty, which 
may happen, as I ſhall ſoon ſhew, he ſhall en- 
deavour to make paſs for truth what is not, even 
then he muſt deſerve a greater degree of credibi- 
lity from the judges : whereas this very pretence 
muſt fail of obtaining its effe& in bad men, from 
the contempt their judgments are held in, and 
the opinion of their never being converſant with 
rectitude. Whence they immodeſtly propoſe, and 

| affirm 


bes 
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afirm without ſhame; and the conſequence of 
their not being able to make good their aſſertions, 
is a difagreeable obſtinacy, and a labour that 
ſerves no manner of purpoſe; for as in life, ſo alſo 
in the cauſes they may undertake, their ſchemes as 
wicked, generally terminate in an unproſperous 
iſſue. It likewiſe frequently happens that they are 
not believed even when they ſpeak truth; ſo that 
ſuch an advocate is commonly an argument of a 
bad cauſe. | 

II. I muſt now make anſwer to a popular pre- 
judice, which ſtrives to bear hard againſt what 1 
have hitherto advanced, Was not Demoſthenes 
an orator, and yet his character ſeems very equi- 
vocal? Was not Cicero an orator, and yet many 
have found fault with his morals ? 

Now the queſtion is how to behave, and as my 
anſwer may offend ſeveral, it may not be amiſs 
firſt to beg a patient hearing. As to Demoſthe- 
nes, he does not ſeem to have been a man of ſuch 
bad morals, that we ſhould have reaſon to believe 
to his prejudice all the aſperſions of his enemies, 
when otherwiſe there is good authority for being 
convinced that he gave moſt excellent counſels to 
the republic of Athens, and made an * exit wor- 
thy of ſo great a man. Neither do [I ſee that Ci- 
cero ever wanted an inclination to do any duty 
that might be expected from a good citizen. His 
conſulſhip, in which he behaved nobly; his pro- 


* Demoſthenes finding it impracticable to make his eſcape 
from Antipater, Alexander's ſucceſſor, who had ſhut him up 
in a temple, put an end to his life, by taking the poiſon he 
carried about him under the ſtone of his rin 
+ Cilicia, where he ated in quality of proconſul. 
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' vince, which he adminiſtered with all poſſible in- 


tegrity; the government of the“ Vigintivirate, 
which he oppoſed contrary to his own intereſt ; the 
civil wars, which were deſperate in his time, and 
during which, neither hope, fear, nor intrigues, 
could make his mind waver, and ſever him from 
the better party, I mean the republic, are ſuffi- 
cient proofs of what I ſay. He ſeemed to ſome, 
not to have courage enough; but himſelf made 
them a proper anſwer, that he was not timorous 
at engaging in dangers, but only in his forecaſt 
of them; which he juſtified by his own death, 
in which he ſhewed himſelf refolute and magna- 
nimous. | 

If conſummate virtue was wanting in theſe two 
men, I will anſwer thoſe who aſk, if they were 
orators, what the Stoics would anſwer, if aſked, 
whether Zeno, Cleanthes, or Chryſippus, were 
ſages; that they were indeed great and venerable, 
but had not attained all the perfection human na- 
ture is capable of. For Pythagoras did not al- 
ſume to himſelf the title of ſage, as was uſual be- 
fore his time, but only choſe to be called a philo- 
ſopher or lover of wiſdom. 

According, however, to the common way of 
ſpeaking, I have often ſaid, and will ſay, that Ci- 
cero was a perfect orator, as we commonly ſtyle 


* After the death of Czfar, ſome were of opinion that an 
alteration was neceſſary in the ſtate of the republic, and there- 
fore it ſhould be made Ariſtocratical by eleQing twenty men 
to govern the commonwealth. Cicero, though nominated 
among the twenty, oppoſed vigorouſly this deſign. It ap- 

ars too, from one of his letters to Atticus. 1. ix. ep. 2. that 


1 the ſame meaſure, when propoſed by Cæſar him- 
elf. 


Our 
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our friends good and prudent men, though theſe 
qualities cannot be well aſcribed to any but the 
perfect ſage. | 
But if I were to ſpeak properly, and according 
to the exactneſs of truth, I ſhall ſeek after that 
orator, whom Cicero himſelf ſought for. And 
though I confeſs, that he ſtood on the ſummit of 
eloquence, ſcarce any thing being found to be add- 
ed to him, but ſomething perhaps to be retrench- 
ed in him; (for ſo the learned have generally 
Judged, that there were many perfections in him, 
and ſome faults; and himſelf informs us he had 
much curtailed his juvenile abundance); yet, as 
he had not attributed to himſelf the name of 
ſage, though he had no mean opinion of himſelf, 
and could certainly have ſpoken better with longer 
life, and more peaceable times for ſtudy, I ſhould 
not wrong my judgment in believing he wanted 
that perfection, to which indeed none approached 
nearer. If I had thought otherwiſe, I might have 
corroborated my ſentiments in a ſtronger and fuller 
manner. Has not M. Antonius“ ſaid, which is 
a no leſs bold aſſertion, that he had not yet leen 
any one whom he, might have called eloquent? 
Cicero + himſelf is {till in queſt of him, and on- 
ly imagines ſuch, and frames to himſelf an idea 
of him: ſhall I not then preſume to ſay, but that 
in the immenſe portion of time which is to come, 
there may be ſomething more perfect than what 
has been? I ſay nothing of thoſe, who in -re- 
ſpe& to eloquence, have neither done juſtice to 
Cicero, nor Demoſthenes; though indeed De- 


» Orat. xviii. 
7 De Orat. iii. 83, &c, Orat. vii. c. 
Aa 3 moſtlienes 
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moſthenes does not ſeem ſufficiently perfect to 
Cicero himſelf, who, he ſays, ſometimes nods ; 
nor does Cicero to Brutus and Calvus, who to his 
face find fault with his compoſition; nor does 
Cicero likewife to the two Pollios, who with a 
ſort of virulence, ſtigmatigze in many places the 
faults of his ſtyle. 

III. Suppoſe it now granted, which nature will 
not admit of, that ſome bad man has been found 
of conſummate eloquence; I will notwithſtanding 
deny that he is an orator. To all expert at fight- 
ing, I would not grant the name of brave, be- 
cauſe I cannot have an idea of bravery without 
virtue. Is not a fidelity, not to be corrupted by 
the defire of gain, not to be warped by intereſt, 
not to be diſmayed by fear, required in him, wha 
is called in to defend a cauſe; and ſhall I beſtow 
the ſacred name of orator, on A traitor, deſerter, 
and prevaricator ? 

If that which is commonly called probity is fo 
eſſential even to the inferior claſs of advocates, 
why ſhould not that orator, who has not yet 
been, but may be, as well perfect in morals, as 
the talent of eloquence ? It is not the buſineſs of 
an attorney I here pretend to conduct, nor the 
pleading of a mercenary voice, nor (to avoid any 
opprobrious kind of expreſſion) what they vulgar- 
ly call a lawyer, who cannot be ſaid to be a uſeleſs 
perſon in the management of a cauſe; but a man 
of ſuperior excellence in genius, who has a com- 
prehenſive knowledge of many fine arts, who has 
been at length granted for the happineſs of the 
world, ſuch as no antiquity was before ac- 

quainted with, ſingular, perfect in all reſpects, 
and 
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and conceiving and ſpeaking things in the beſt 
manner. 

But is a perſon of ſuch eminent accompliſh- 
ments wanting to protect injured innocence, to 
check the inſolence of the wicked; or is there an 
occaſion for his abilities in a money tranſaction to 
canvaſs where a fraud lies to the prejudice of 
truth? This great orator may indeed interfere 
in ſuch ſorts of buſineſs, but he will ſhine with 
much brighter luſtre in matters of greater conſe- 
quence, as when he is to influence the counſels of 
a ſenate, and rectify the errors of a people by 
bringing them back to a better way of thinking. 
Does not Virgil ſeem to give us an idea of ſuch a 
grand perſonage in him, whom he introduces quell- 
ing the fury of an enraged populace : 


- Sedition oft in populous towns 
Is rais'd, and fierce th ignoble vulgar ſtorm ; _ 
Now ſtones, and firebrands fly; rage arms ſup- 
lies: 
If — — they then eſpy a ſage, rever'd 
For piety and worth; all ſilent ſtand 
Liſt'ning with ears attentive. Trae, 


Here integrity is the firſt thing taken notice of 
in the orator; the poet adds afterwards elo- 
quence ; | 
| With his words 

He rules their paſſion, and their heat allays, 


Shall not likewiſe in war, the ſame, whom we 
here form, if the ſoldier is to be exhorted to gal- 
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lant behaviour; ſhall he not, I ſay, make out his 
ſpeech from the very pith of the wiſeſt precepts ? 
For how ſhall they, who are on the point of en- 
gaping, rid themſelves of the many apprehenſions 
of toil, pain, and death itſelf, unleſs love of the 
country, proweſs, and the ſtimulating image ot 
honour and glory ſucceed in their place? Of all 
theſe he will belt perſuade others, who has firſt a 
thorough conviction of them himſelf, Diſſimu- 
lation, how much ſoever on its guard, will be- 
tray itſelf ; neither can the faculty of elocution be 
ever ſo great, as not to ſtumble and. heſitate in 
ſome meaſure, when the heart gives the. lie to the 
mouth. A bad man indeed muſt ſpeak otherwiſe 
than he thinks; but a virtuous ſincerity of ſpeech 
will never be wanting to the good; nor will the 
invention of the beſt things, their minds being 
alſo adorned with wiſdom's precepts; and this 
their invention, though it may be deſtitute of the 
little charms of art, yet is it ſufficiently embel- 
liſhed by native beauties; becauſe whatever comes 
recommended by a character of virtue, cannot fail 

alſo of being accompanied with perſuaſion. 
Wherefore let youth, nay every ſtage of life, 
for no time is late for an upright intention, tend 
to, and Jabour to attain this, with all the powers 
of their mind; perhaps at length they may com- 
paſs it. For if nature is no impediment to ho- 
neſty and eloquence being united in the ſame per- 
ſon, why may not ſome one be able to attain 
both? And why may nor every one hope to be 
this ſome one? If we do not for the purpoſe find 
ſufficient vigour of genius, yet whatſoever our pro- 
greſs may be, we ſhall certainly be the better for 
I both. 
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both. At leaſt let us rid our minds of the infa- 
tuation, that eloquence the fineſt gift in nature, 
can be allied to vice. The talent of ſpeaking, if 
even found in a bad man, ſhould be regarded as 
an evil, and ſo much the more, as it makes thoſe 
worſe to whoſe lot it falls. 

IV. But as there will be always in the world 
many more votaries of eloquence than of virtue, 


I fancy that I hear ſome ſay: Why then is elo- 


quence ſo much built upon art? Why have you 
ſpoken of rhetorical colours, the defence of diffi- 
cult cauſes, and ſomething allo of confeſſed guilt, 
unleſs the force and powers of eloquence ſhould 
ſometimes impugn truth itſelf? For an honeſt 
man will plead none but good cauſes, and theſe 
truth will be ſufficient of itſelf to defend, even 
without learning. . 
1. It will not be improper to ſatisfy theſe op- 
ponents, firſt, in anſwering them concerning 
what I have written myſelf ; and next, concern- 
ing the duty of a good man, if at any time he 
ſhould have an occaſion to undertake the defence 
of criminals. There is ſome utility in diſcuſſing, 
how ſometimes an orator may ſpeak for falſhood 
or even injuſtice, if for no other reaſon than to 
to be more ready and expert at detecting and re- 
futing them: juſt ſo will that phyſician apply 
remedies with better ſucceſs than another, who 
has acquired a knowledge of ſuch as may be 
hurtful in the diſeaſe he treats. The Academi- 
cians, from maintaining both ſides of the queſ- 
tion in all their diſputations, do not therefore 
equivocate in their moral character. Carneades 
was not more an unjuſt man, for having at Rome, 
before 
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before Cato the Cenſor, diſputed with not leſs 


ſtrength of argument, againſt juſtice, than hedid 
the day before for it. It is then the adverſe ma- 
lice Vibe diſcovers to us what virtue is; and equity 
becomes more manifeſt from the Sh arich of 
its oppoſite; and many things are proved by their 
contraries. Therefore the defigns of adverſaries 
ſhould be as well known to an orator, as of an 
enemy to the general of an army. 

2. But that which ſeems ſo harſh at furt ſight, 
a good man's diſguiſing or concealing ſometimes 
the truth from a judge in his defence of a cauſe, 
may admit of its juſtification, And if any one 
ſhould be ſurpriſed at my advancing this propo- 
fition, though it is no particular opinion of mine, 
but of ſeveral prave perſonages. whom antiquity 
Nas acknowledged for maſters in the ſcience of 
morality, let it be conſidered, that moſt things 
are honeſt or diſhoneſt, not ſo much in them- 
ſelves, as by their principle and motive. For if 
it be often a virtue to kill a man; if ſometimes 
ir be a noble act to make a ſacrifice of one's chil- 
dren; if certain things, ſtill harſher in their na- 
ture, be allowable, when the public welfare is 
Intereſted; we muſt not conſider in its naked con- 
dition, the fort of cauſe a good man defends, but 
why-and with what intention he defends it. 
And firſt all“ muſt. grant me, which the moſt 


St. Auguſtine in his book of lies, and in many other paſ- 
ſages, of his works, proves at large and inconteſtably, that 
vpon no account whatever any one ſhould tell a he. Amon 
other teſtimonies from Scripture, he infiſts particularly on the 


following texts: “ Thou ſhalt deſtroy them that ſpeak leaſ- 


ivg.” Pſal. v. 6. The mouth that belieth, ſlayeth the ſoul.” 
Wiſd. i. 11. ROLLIN, 


rigid 
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rigid of the Stoics would ſay I am right in, that 
a good man upon ſome occaſions may tell a lie, 
and ſometimes alſo in matters of little moment : 
as when children are ſick, we may make them 
believe many things .to engage them to do what 
may be conducive to their health, and we pro- 
miſe them many things we do not intend to per- 
form. Now, if in ſuch caſes a lie may be allow- 
ed, how much more will it, when an aſſaſſin may 
be diverted from his horrid purpoſe of murder, or 
an enemy deceived for the ſafety of the country; 
ſo that what in one reſpect may be reprehenſible in 

ſervants, may in another be commendable in a 
prudent man: and if theſe reaſons hold good, I 
ſee a poſſibility of many concurring circumſtances 
to induce an orator to undertake a cauſe on good 
grounds, which he otherwiſe would not without an 
honeſt and lawful motive. 

I do not ſay this to pretend that a more * rigo- 
rous regard ſhould be had for juſtice in pleading 
for a father, brother, or friend, whoſe lives and 
fortunes are at ſtake; though here our perplexity 
is great, ſuſpended on one ſide by giving juſtice 
its due, and on the other warped from it by affec- 
tion. But let us place this matter beyond doubt. 
Suppoſe a man has attempted the life of a tyrant, 
and for ſo doing ſtands indicted. Will not our 
orator deſire to preſerve the life of this man, and 
if he undertakes his deſence, will he not conduct 


_  * Quintilian here enlarges further on his precept; think- 
ing not only that bad cauſes may be undertaken for thoſe we 
are obliged to defend, either upon account of the ties of kin- 
dred, or friendſhip ; but he extends the matter to all perſons, 
provided the motive be good. This therefore is ſaid by Quin- 
tilian by way of prolepſis or anticipation. 
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it by ſuch rhetorical colours, as another would 
in pleading a bad cauſe before a court of juſ- 
tice ? 

Again, if a judge ſhould be thought intent 
upon condemning ſome things which argue a rec- 
titude in their nature, will not there be in ſuch 
caſe a neceſſity of denying the fact, and will not 
by this means the orator ſave, not only an inno- 
cent, but alſo a good citizen? And if it be 
known, that ſome things, though juſt in their na- 
ture, are by the condition of the times rather de- 
trimental to the public welfare, ſhall he not uſe 
an art in ſpeaking, good indeed in the main, but 
like the ſtratagems practiſed for ſucceeding in a 
buſineſs where direct means would prove ineffec- 
tual ? 

It cannot alſo be doubred, if the wicked can be 
reclaimed, and brought to a better courſe of life, 
as it is granted they ſometimes may, but that it 
would be more to the advantage of the common- 
wealth to have them ſaved, than puniſhed. If 
therefore the orator is convinced within himſelf, 
that the delinquent will approve himſelf for the 
furure the man of integrity, will not he uſe his 
beſt endeavours to ſave him from the rigour of the 
law ? a 

Now, ſetting the caſe that a good general is 
juſtly accuſed of ſome heintous crime, and yet 
without having recourſe to his ſkill the ſtate cane 
not well defend itſelf: will not the common in» 
tereſt aſſign him an orator for his defence? Un- 
doubtedly, it was with this view that Fabritius, 
on the threatening of a war, gave publicly his 

20 TEES vote 
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vote for creating Cornelius“ Rufinus conſul, as 
knowing him to be a good general, though other- 
wiſe a bad citizen, and one by whom he had been 
ill treated; and when ſome were ſurpriſed at what 
he had done, he gave them this anſwer : © Thar 
he had rather be robbed by a citizen, than fold by 
the enemy.” If therefore Fabritius had been an 
orator, would he not have defended the ſame Ru- 
finus, though manifeſtly guilty of embezzling the 
public money ? 


Many like caſes and precedents might be cited, 


bur any one of theſe is ſufficient; for my intention 
1s not that the orator I form ſhould often have re- 
courſe to theſe meaſures, but only in conſequence 
of any of the above cogent motives; ſo that 
our definition will be not leſs true, That an 
orator is an honeſt man, ſkilled in the art of 


ſpeaking.” 


It is not leſs neceſſary to teach, and to be in- 


formed, how things difficult to be proved ought 
to be treated; as frequently the beſt cauſes re- 
ſemble bad ones, and a man may be acculed un- 
juſtly, though all appearances make againſt him. 
In a caſe of this ſort, the defence is to be conduct- 
ed, as if there was real guilt. There are allo 
many things common to good and bad cauſes, as 
witneſſes, letters, ſuſpicions, prejudices; and pro— 
babilities are corroborated and refuted much the 
ſame way as truth. Therefore every thing may 
be made to tend in the pleading to the good of 


* This Rufinus was guilty of many fraudulent practices, 
and was accuſed by Fabritius of embezzling the public money. 
See this hiſtory in Cicero, de Orat. ii. 208. and in Gell, I, 
iv. c. 8. 
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the cauſe, and ſo far as it will be able to bear, yet 
always with a reſerve to the uprightneſs of heart 
and purity of intention. 


. 


That the knowledge of philoſophy is neceſſary to 


tlie orator. 


I. The orator ought to acquire a knowledge in ſuch 
things as are conducive to the forming of his mo- 
rals, that he may not cnly improve thereby in his 

integrity, but alſo in his ſ#ill of ſpeaking. II. 
Every part of pl ileſophy is neceſſary to the orator. 
—Dialefics—Ethics.— Natural philoſophy. — 
Which he confirms by examples. III. Philoſophy 
is not to be learned from any one particular author, 
but from all ſuch as are reputed good. — Examples 
likewiſe of illuſtrious ſayings and deeds deſerve to 
be known, with which the Reman biſtory abounds. 


I. II is eſſential, as we have ſhewn, to the ora- 
tor, to be a perſon of integrity ; but he can- 

not be thought to be recommended by that qua- 
lity without virtue; and though virtue borrows 
its rudiments from nature, yet does it require the 
help of learning in order to perfection. Morality 
ſhould therefore be the orator's favourite ſtudy, 
and he ſhould be thoroughly acquainted with the 
whole diſcipline of honeſty and Juſtice, without 
which no one can be a good man, nor ſkilled in 
ſpeaking. This may be a rational way of think- 
ing, unleſs perhaps we chooſe to join thole in 
OPINION, 
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opinion, who ſay that nature does all in reſpect 
to morals,' and ſtands in no need of any helps 
from diſcipline; and though they acknowledge, 
that manufactures, even ſuch as are of the meaneſt 
quality, cannot be learned without a teacher ; 
yet, are they pleaſed to aſſert, that virtue, the 
only quality by which we approach moſt in qua- 
lity to the immortal gods, comes to us without 
ſeeking after it, and withour trouble, and princi- 
pally becauſe we are born rational beings. But ſhall 
that man be temperate, who is ignorant of what 
temperance is? Shall he be courageous, who has 
never endeavoured to rid his mind of the appre- 
henſions of pain, death, and ſuperſtition? Shall 
he be juſt, who never in any learned diſſertation 
has treated of what is honeſt and equitable, and who 
has contracted no acquaintance with laws, either 
thoſe which nature has preſcribed to all men, or 
ſuch as are appointed for the particular obſervance 
of certain people and nations? All this indeed, 
is a matter of little conſequence to thoſe, wha 
think it fo eaſy |! 

But to ſay no more on this point, which, 1 
think, even the moſt illiterate will not doubt of, 
let us return to the following, which is, that he 
will not be ſufficiently ſkilled in ſpeaking, who 
has not thoroughly inſpected the whole force of 
nature, and formed his morals by precepts and 
reflection. It is not without reaſon L. Craſſus 
aſſerts in the third book of the Orator, that what- 
ever is diſcuſſed concerning equity, juſtice, truth, 
goodneſs, and their oppoſites, belong properly to 
the orator; and that philoſophers, when they in- 
culcate theſe virtues by eloquent diſſertation, uſe 
2 not 
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not their own weapons, but thoſe of rhetoricians. 
The ſame, however, confeſſes that the knowledge 
of theſe things is now to be had from philoſophy, 
as ſeeming to retain moſt the poſſeſſion of them. 
And this alſo is what Cicero teſtifies in many of 
his books and epiſtles, that the accompliſhments 
of ſpeaking muſt flow from the very ſources of 
wiſdom ; and therefore for a good time the ſame 
perſons continued teachers as well of morality as 


of eloquence. 


But I do not aim, by what I INE: adviſe, at 
making the orator a philoſopher, as no ſcheme of 
life recedes more from civil duties, and all the 


functions of an orator. 


For who among philo- 


ſophers has been obſerved to frequent the bar, or 
das made himſelf famous at harangues in the aſ- 
ſemblies of the people; and which of them has 
borne a part in the adminiſtration of the common- 
wealth, of which moſt of them counſel the de- 
clining? But him, whom I form, I would have 
as a Roman ſage, approving himſelf the true 
ſtateſman, not amidſt the diſputations of recluſe 
life, but by action and due experience in buſineſs, 
But as the ſtudy of philoſophy had been deſerted 
by them, who had turned. their application to 
eloquence ; now, no longer converſant in its na- 
tural functions, it has ſhut itſelf out from the 
light of the bar, having. firſt retreated into por- 
ticos and academies, and ſoon after into public 
ſchools; ſo that, whatever is neceſſary in it for 
an orator, as not being taught by maſters of elo- 
quence, he muſt ſeek after from thoſe with hom 


it has remained, 


The 
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The authors who have written of virtue. are to 
be well ſtudied, that the orator's life may be con- 
formable with the ſcience of divine and human 
things. And how much more ſublime and fine 
would theſe appear, if they were to be taught by 
thoſe, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by elo- 
quent ſpeaking? Would to heaven the time 
would once come, when ſome orator, perfect as 
we wiſh him to be, by making juſt repriſals, might 
aſſert his right to, and incorporate this part with 
eloquence, which ſome by the arrogant name 
they have given it, and others by the vices they 
have tarniſhed it with, have made odious and 
contemptible. 

II. Philoſophy * is divided into three parts, 
natural, moral, and ratiocinative, every one of 
which is naturally allied with the orator's func- 
tions. 

To begin with the laſt, the object of which is 
to think and ſpeak with juſtneſs, none will doubt 
of its belonging to the orator, if it be his buſi- 
neſs to know the propriety of each expreſſion, to 
clear up ambiguities, to diſentangle perplexed mat- 
ters, to judge between truth and fal ſhood, to make 
accurate inductions, and to diſplay a thing in all 
its lights according to the preſcript of a certain 
method. This part, however, is not ſo minute- 
ly, and with ſuch preciſion, to be uſed in plead- 
ings, as in diſputations; becauſe it is the orator's 
duty, not only to inſtruct, but to move and pleaſe; 
for which as much vehemence and force are required 
in one reſpect, as graceful manner in another, 


Of philoſophy, ſee Cic. in Orat. 1:3, 120. | 
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Thus a large river, contained in a full and deep 
channel, flows with a more impetuous current, 
than a ſhallow brook, which purling {ſkips over 
fmall pebbles. 

And as the teachers of athletic exerciſes do not 
inſtruct their pupils in all thoſe geſtures and mo- 
tions they call ꝰ attitudes, that they may uſe them 
all in any one of the ſtrifes they engage in, (for 
then more is gained by weight, and firmneſs, and 
ardour of grappling with the antagoniſt) but that 
dut of the many they have learned, one or other 
may occaſionally ſerve their purpoſe: ſo dialec- 
tics, or that diſputative and contentious part of 
philoſophy, uſeful as it often is, for definitions, 
for making things underſtood, for pointing out 
their differences, for clearing up their ambiguities, 
for diſtinguiſhing, for dividing, for bringing ad- 
verſaries into dilemmas, for drawing concluſions 
by implication; yet, if it aſſumes to irſelf the 
whole ſtrife at the bar, it will be a hindrance to 
better things, and will conſume by ſubtilities the 
manly vigour of the diſcourſe, ſliced and minced 
out into its own lender habit. You may there- 
fore find- ſome ſurpriſingly acute in diſputation, 
who, when once they paſs out of the byaſs of ca- 
villing, become quite impotent in their exertions 
at any important ftretch- of eloquence ; juſt like 
fome little animals, which Have agility enough to 
eſcape purſuit in a narrow paſs, but are as cally 
run down and laid hold of in an open field. 


.'* He'here calls aumeror the fitneſs in conformation of that 
motion and geſture, which contributes to gracefulneſs, as ap- 
pears from the ninth book, where he ſays : mir um in verbis 
noobs rhythmus etiam in n moru A. 

2 As 
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As to that part of philoſophy, which is called 
moral or ethics, the whole of it certainly in a 
very particular manner regards the orator; for in 
the great diverſity of cauſes, as obſerved in the 
foregoing books, ſome being founded upon con- 
jecture, ſome on definition, ſome on a diſoepta- 
tion of right, ſome on a default of the action, 
and ſome on a point in law, the relation of which 
to the fact in queſtion, is made to appear by in- 
duction, or theſe are ſhewn to run counter to each 
other, or to be different in meaning by an ambi- 
guity of terms; in this diverſity, 1 ſay, ſcarce 
one occurs but may be faid to imply ſome di 
cuſſion concerning what is equitable and honeſt. 
It is likewiſe well known, that 4 good many cauſes 
are intitely on the quality of the fact, which pure- 
ly conſtitutes a moral queſtion ;- bur in delibera- 
tions, What method of counſel is without a queſ- 
tion of honeſty? And what ſhall I ſay of the de- 


monflrative kind, conſiſting of praiſe or diſpraiſe, 


has it not for object vice and virtue? 

Shall not the orator have conſtantly an occaſion 
to enlarge much on juſtice, fortitude, temperance, 
love of the country, and benevolence? Therefore 
our man of integrity, who is not acquainted with 
all theſe virtues' by their names only, or has not 
merely learned them by hearſay for the improve - 
ment of language, but has imbibed the eſſence of 
virtue in heart and mind; he, and he only, will 
not be at a loſs to {peak worthily of them, and to 
expreſs his real and genuine thoughts. 

Now, as a grneral queſtion is more compre- 
henſive 2nd prevalent than a ſpecial one, becauſe 

the part is contained in the whole, and not the 
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whole in the part, no one will therefore doubt but 
that general queſtions are ſtrictly allied to the kind 
of knowledge we ſpeak of; and, as there are 
many things, the nature of which requires to be 
eleared up by accurate and ſhort definitions, 
whence the ſtate of cauſes called definitive; will 
not they, who have beſt ſtudied theſe particulars, 
be able to elucidate them in the moſt fatisfaftory 
manner to others? Again, does not every queſ- 
tion of right, depend either on a propriety of 
terms, or a diſceptation concerning equity, or 
conjecture about the intention of the lawgiver, 
part of which belongs to dialects and part to 
ethics? I therefore conclude that there is no ora- 
tion, which is truly ſuch, but naturally partakes 
of theſe two parts of philofophy ; for a readi- 
neſs of ſpeech will have little effect, if untutored 
in a knowledge of this ſort, and it muſt of courſe 
go aſtray, as having none or but falſe guides. 
The part of philoſophy, which is called natu- 
ral, beſides that it allows eloquence ſcope for ex- 
erciſe, ſo much the more ſpacious, by how much 
divine things are treated with more force and ele- 
vation than human, embraces alſo the whole mo- 
ral ſyſtem, without which, as I ſaid, there can 
be no eloquence. If the world be governed by 
providence, it is certain that good men ought to 
apply themſelves to the adminiſtration of the 
commonwealth. If our fouls are of divine origin, 
we muſt endeavour to adorn them with virtue, 
and not to make them ſubſervient to the pleaſures 
of an earthly body. Will not the orator frequent- 
ly treat of theſe matters? And will not he alſo 
of the reſponſes of augurs, and of every thing 


2 Per- 
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pertaining to religion, concerning which there are 
often important debates in the ſenate; becauſe, as 
I think, he ought in all reſpects to be qualified as 
the real ſtateſman? And indeed, what degree of 


eloquence can be imagined in a man, ignorant of 


the beſt and moſt ſublime notions in nature ? 
Though what I ſay were not ſelf-evident, we 

could not, however, refuſe believing it on the au- 

thority of examples. It appears that the great 


natural philoſopher Anaxagoras had for his pupil 


Pericles, whoſe eloquence, though no monuments 
have been tranſmitted to us, is repreſented to us, 
both by hiſtorians, and the writers of the old co- 
medy, perſons who never diſguiſed their ſenti- 
ments, as animated by a force ſurpaſſing all be- 
lief. Demoſthenes, the moſt excellent of all the 
Greek prators, had PJato for his maſter in philo- 
ſophy. Cicero himſelf * informs us, that he was 
not ſo much indebted to ſchools of rhetoric for his 
eloquence, as to the ſhady walks of the ſpacious 
gardens of the + Academy. And, indeed, he 
never would have been poſſeſſed of ſo wonderful a 
fertility of genius, if he had circumſcribed ir by 
the precinct of the bar, and not by the boundaries 
of nature. 


III. But hence ariſes this other queſtion, 


% What ſect of philoſophers can contribute moſt 
to the improvement of eloquence ?” The diſpute 
cannot indeed extend to many ; for Epicurus firſt 
debars us of all commerce with him, ordering his 


® Orat. xii. | 
| + So called from Academus, a citizen of Athens, who 
made the philoſophers a preſent of his gardens; and hencg 
alſo 1s derived the name of the Academic ſe, 
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diſciples to decline. the ſtudy of all ſciences, Ariſ- 
tippus, by, making our chief happineſs to conſiſt 
in the pleaſures of the body, can give us no en- 
couragement to engage ip this trouble. What 
ſervice can Pyrrho be to us; he, who 1 is not cer- 
tain of the exiſtence of jucge, before whom we 
ſpeak, of defendants for whom we ſpeak, and of 
a ſenate to whom we give advice in their delibera- 
tions? Some believe the Academic ſe& would be 
of ſingular utility to eloquence,, becauſe its cuſ- 
tom o diſputing on both ſides of the queſtion, is 
nearly a-kin to the exerciſes of the bar; and they 
add, by way of proof, that it has ee men 
very eminent for eloquence. Peripatetics 
alſo boaſt of contributing ſomething 1 to the ad- 
vancement of oratory, being ſaid to be the firſt 
who had inſtituted the maintaining, of theſes for 
the ſake of exerciſe. The Stoics, obliged to ac- 
Knowledge that moſt of their authors, were deficient 


SI = 


conclude with ſo much A een 
But let this be a diſputable matter among thoſe, 
who engaged, as it were, by oath, or bound by 
a kind of religious obligation, think they hould 
uilty of, ſomething highly criminal, if in the 
11 they diſſented from the perſuaſion they once 
Ne GAR The orator has no occaſion to make 
himſelf the devotee of any ſet, His views tend 
to ſomething greater and more excellent, being 
a candidate for conſummate abilities, becauſe he 
is to be perfect as well in life, as in eloquent ac- 
compliſhments.. Let him therefore, as an example 
of well-ſpeaking, propoſe to himſelf the * 
o 
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of every philoſopher that has been any way re- 
markable for eloquence; and for forming his mo- 
rals, let him make choice of the honeſteſt pre- 
cepts, and the moſt direct road that leads to vir · 
tue. He may uſe indeed all ſorts of exerciſes, but 
principally the greateſt and nobleſt ſubjects ; for 
what more abundant matter for grave and copious 
diſcourſe can be found than ro make diſſertations 
on virtue, the adminiſtration of the republic, the 
wiſdom of providence, the origin of human minds, 
and the laws of friendſhip? Theſe are the things 
which inſpire at once with elevation both the ſoul 
and the diſcourſe : the true goods, that allay tear, 
reſtrain deſires, rid us of vulgar opinions, and 
beget in the mind a heavenly diſpoſition. 

And it 1s not only meet in the orator to have a 
knowledge of the juſt mentioned philoſophic no- 
tions; but much more ſhould he revolve in his 
mind the noble deeds and fayings antiquity has 
handed down to us; of which indeed there can- 
not be examples in greater number, nor more me- 
morable and illuftrious than thoſe which ſtand up- 
on record in the monuments of our city. Who 
can give better leſſons of fortitude, faith, juſtice, 
remperance, frugality, contempt of pain and death, 
than a Fabritius, Curius, Regulus, Decius, Mu- 
tius, and others without number? For, by how 
much the Greeks are rich in excellent precepts, by 
ſo much the Romans, which is of far more conſe- 
quence, are great in examples. The “ orator 


* The text here ſeems to be corrupt; we have, however, 
pe err Abe to bring it to the moſt rational ſenſe it could well 
it of. 
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therefore in having a lively ſenſe of theſe ſublime 
maxims, and in copying theſe noble models, will 
not pay ſo great a regard to the conſideration of 
immediate circumſtances, and the contingencies of 


the time preſent, as he ſhall to the memory of 


poſterity, and that immortal glory which waits an 
honeſt life. Let him then drink from fuch' pure 
fountains thoſe long draughts of integrity, and 
thence let him defive that noble liberty, which 
ſhould always exert itſelf at the bar and in the 
ſenate; for no orator will ever be perfect but him 
who knows how, and dares to ſpeak gcoreding tg 


the vpright — dE his mage > 1d cio be. „ 
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- likewiſe neceſſary for the orator we have hi- 
therto deſcribed, and together with ir that of the 
cuſtoms and religion of the commonwealth he may 
take charge of; for how ſhall he be enabled to 
give counſel in public and private deliberations, 
if ignorant of ſo many things which concur parti- 
cularly to the eftabliſhment of the ſtate? And 
muſt he not falſely aver himſelf to he the patron 
of the cauſes he undertakes, if obliged to borrow 
from another what is of greateſt. conſequence in 
theſe cauſes, in ſome meaſure like thoſe, who re- 


of the ciyil law, fee Cicer, de Orat. i. 166, 203. 
peat 
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peat the writings of * poets? And how will he 
go through with what he has ſo undertaken, if the 
things, - which he requires the judge to believe, he 
ſhall ſpeak on the faith of another; and if he the 
reputed helper of his clients, ſhall himſelt ſtand 
in need of the help of another? 

But we will ſuppoſe him not reduced to this in- 
conveniency, having ſtudied ſufficiently at home 
his cauſr, and having thoroughly informed him- 
ſelf of all that he has thought proper to lay be- 
fore the judges: yet, what ſhall become of him 
in unforſeen queſtions, which are often ſuddenly 
| ſtarted on the back of pleadings? Will he not 
with great unſeemlineſs, look about him? Will 
he not aſk the lower claſs of + advocates how he 
ſhall behave? Can he be accurate in compre- 
hending the things then whiſpered him, when he 
is inſtantly to ſpeak to them? Can he ſtrongly 
affirm, or ſpeak ingenuouſly. for his clients? Grant 
he may in his pleadings; but what ſhall be his 
fate in altercation, when he muſt have his anſwer 
ready, and he has no time for receiving informa- 
tion? And what if that perſon learned in the 
law, is not aſſiſting? 2. What, if one that knows 
little of the matter, tells him ſomething that is 
wrong? And this is the greateſt miſchief of 
ignorance, to believe ſuch a monitor intelligent. 
What I here animadvert upon, is not from 
being in any wiſe ignorant of what is F practiſed 


* The poets ſometimes diſtruſting their own pronunciation, 
had their writings repeated and pronounced by others. 
. + He there calls advocate him, who prompts the law, as 
Aſconius ſays. 
Among the Romans, as we learn from Aſconius, ſome 
yere advocates, ſqme proctors, Mtornien, and follicitors, who 
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by us in this reſpe&, or' from having forgot that 
there are always aſſiſtants at the bar, ready to fur- 
niſh the antagoniſts with what weapons they may 
have occaſion for: neither am I ignorant that the 
ſame thing is cuſtomary among the Greeks, and 
that hence came their term pragmatic, to ſpecify 
this ſort of prompters. But I ſpeak of the orator 
who owes not only to the cauſes he defends the 
aſſiſtance of his voice, but all and every particular 
that may be of ſervice to it. I would not there- 
fore have him to be at a loſs how to proceed, if 
on any unexpected emergency he ſhould be oblig- 
ed to ſpeak extempore; neither would I have him 
unſkilled in the due method of examining wit- 
neſſes : for who would not rather be prepared for 
every thing he may think of finding in a cauſe 
when he comes to plead it? Unleſs perhaps one 
might ſuppoſe that man to be a proper general, 
who is indeed brave and reſolute in battle, and 
can make all the neceſſary diſpoſitions for fighting 
it to advantage ; but way from the act of 
mere fighting, cannot make a draught, nor muſ- 
ter his forces, nor diſplay their ranks, nor ſecure 
his convoys, nor encamp to advantage, Making 
Preparations for war, is certainly prior to its be- 
ing waged. But the orator muſt reſemble ſuch a 
general, when he leaves to the manag-ment of 
others, many things which contribute to his ſuc- 
ceſs; and more eſpecially, as this knowledge of 
the civil law, which is quite neceſſary to him, is 


helped out the orator and prompted him with the law; ſo the 


Greeks had their practitioners and pettyfoggers, who fat be- 
hind the pleaders, and 1 occaſion inſtructed them, tellin 


them what the law, and the meaning of the law, was. 
I not 
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not ſo difficult, as it may perhaps appear at a diſ- 
tancę. 

Whatever is conſidered as having the foree and 
ſanction of law, is either grounded upon ſome 
' written act, or depends on cuſtom. That, which 
is ſupported by neither of theſe authorities, muſt 
be diſcuſſed and decided by the rule of equity. 
The laws that are written, and ſuch as exiſt from 
uſage and cuſtom, admit of no difficulty, being 
only objects for knowledge, and not for invention. 
The laws, which are explained by the comment- 
aries of civilians, either conſiſt of- an, interpretation 
of the terms they are conceived in, or of placing a 
diſtinction between right and wrong. To under- 
ſtand the i import of every term, is either common 
to the learned, or proper to the orator, Every 
honeſt man may be a judge in equity. 

Now, as we ſuppoſe the orator to be in a very 
particular manner, both a learned and honeſt man; 
when he has made a competent ſtudy of that which 
is naturally beſt, it will give him little trouble if a 
lawyer diſſents from him in opinion, ſince they 
even are allowed to be of different opinions among: 
themſelves. But if he deſires to know their ſen- 
timents on any point of law, he need only read a 
lictle, which is the leaſt laborious part of ſtudy 
and if many, from deſpairing to acquire the neceſ- 
ſary talents for ſpeaking in public, have engaged 
in the ſtudy of the law, with how much the more 
eaſe will this be effected by the orator, which is 
learned by thoſe, who from their own confedon 
could not be orators ? 

M. Cato was as much diſtinguiſhed by his arent 
eloquence, as by his great learning in the law, 
Scævola 
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Scævola and Servius Sulpitius, both eminent law- 
ers, were alſo very eloquent. Cicero, not only 
In pleading, never appeared at a loſs in the know- 
ledge of the law, but alſo began to write ſome 
tracts on it; from all which examples it appears, 
that an orator may not leſs attend to the teaching 
than the Jearning of it. | 

But what we have here recommended concern- 
zng the improvement of morals, and the ſtudy of 
the law, let none therefore imagine reprehenſible 
becauſe we have known many, who diſguſted at 
the labour that js neceſſary for all candidates of 
eloquence, have taken refuge in theſe bye-ways of 
floth. Some have gone no farther than the “ re- 
cords of ſome courts, and the titles of ſome law- 
chapters, chooſing rather to remain, as Cicero 
ſays, in the condition of ſollicitors ; and yet thefe 
preſume that they had applied themſelves to what 
was moſt uſeful, when they only ſought what was 
moſt eaſy. Others give into an indolence of a more 
arrogant nature; by ſuddenly appearing with 2 
compoſed countenance, and long beard, as if they 
looked down with contempt on oratorial precepts ! 
they then frequent for ſome time the ſchools of 
philoſophers, that afterwards grave abroad, and 
diſſolute in private, they may atleaſt acquire ſome 
authority at the expence of others ; for philoſophy 
can play the hypocrite, bur not eloquence. 


® He calls album in the text, either that in which the præ- 
tor's edits were kept upon record, or in which were written 
the names of jadges. He calls rubricas the titles of the law, 
as being tinged with red lead and vermillion, | 

+ De Orat. i. 236. 1 
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That the knowledge of hiſtory is neceſſary to the 

orator; 
* 4 HE orator ought likewiſe to furniſh himſelf 

with a great number of examples, as well 
ancient as modern; and therefore ought not @nly 
to be acquainted with ſuch as are recorded in hiſ- 
tory, or handed down by tradition, together with 
a knowledge of what is daily tranſacted ; but even 
ought not to neglect the fictions of the more cele- 
brated poets. + The firſt, are equivalent to teſti- 
monies, or adjudged caſes ; the ſecond, are either 
ſecure under the ſanction of antiquity, or are ſup= 
poſed to have been invented by great men in the 
way of precepts. Let therefore the orator endea- 
vour to ſtore up as many as he can; and hence it 
is that the old are ſuffered to aſſume more autho- 
rity than others, becauſe thought to have ſeen and 
known more; which we frequently find atteſted 
by Homer. But we muſt not wait to the laſt of 
our lives to ſtudy hiſtory, which has this prero- 


gative, that thoſe converſant in it ſeem to have 
as much experience, as if they had lived many 


ages. 
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That excellency of mind and confidence 13 neteſſary to 


the orator. —Of the natural inſtruments of the 
orator. 


HES E are what I promiſed I ſhould give 

an account of, inſtruments not of art, as 
fome have thought, but of the Orator himſelf, 
Theſe arms the orator ought to have at hand; and 
with the knowledge of them he ought to be well 
furniſhed, ſeconded by a plenty of words and fi- 
gures flowing in upon him with eaſe, a methodical 
invention, a well practiſed diſpoſitien, a ſtrength 
of memory, and grace of action. 

But of theſe the beſt and moſt effe tual is. an 
excellency and confidence of mind, - unabaſhed. by 
fear, unawed by clamours, and uninfluenced by 
the authority of an audience, ſo as to make no 
conceſſions over and above the reſpect that is due 
to them. For, as the contrary vices, preſump- 
tion, temerity, ſelf-conceit, arrogance, are abo- 
minable ; fo without a decent aſſurance, magna- 
_nimity, and fortitude, arr, ſtudy, learning, would 
avail nothing; juſt like weapons put into the hands 
of the feeble and daſtardly. It is indeed vith re- 
gret I muſt ſay, as my words may be liable to be 
miſconſtrued, that ſhamefacedneſs is a vice, though 
an amiable one, and eaſily productive of virtues ; 
yet ſometimes of ſingular prejudice, as being the 
cauſe why many, not venturing to expoſe the fine 
qualities of their genius and erudition to public 
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inſpection, have ſuffered them to de conſumed by 
the ruſt of obſcurity. 

But if one in reading what I a ſay, ig 
not perhaps be ſufficiently intelligent at diſtinguiſh- 
ing the force of words, let him know, that it is 
not modeſty I condemn, but ſhamefacedneſs, 
which is a certain fear withdrawing the mind from 
what it ought to do; whence enſue confuſion, 
forrow for having undertaken a thing, and ſud- 
den ſilence. Now, who ſhould doubt of placing 
among vices an affection, which makes us aſham- 
ed of well- doing? Yet would 1 not have him who 
is to ſpeak, to riſe unconcerned, to ſhew no change 
of colour, and to betray no fenſe of danger; which 
if they might not happen, they ought at leaſt to 
be pretended. But this ſenſe ſhould proceed from 
a ſollicitude of well performing our duty, and nor 
from a motive of fear, and we may decently be- 
tray emotion, but not faint away. The belt re- 
medy therefore for baſhfulneſs, is a modeſt aſſur- 
ance, and how weak foever the forehead may be, 
ir ought to be lifted up, and well it may, by con- 
ſcious merit. 

There are alſo natural inſtruments, as 1 ſpe- 
cified in the beginning of this work, which are 
helped by care, and theſe are the voice, lungs, a 
good preſence, and graceful action, which are ad- 
vantages ſometimes ſo conſiderable, as to beget the 
reputation of wit. Our age produced orators, 
more copious than Trachallus ; but when he ſpoke, 
he ſeemed to ſurpaſs them all: ſo great was the 
advantage of his ſtature, the ſprightlinefs of his 
eyes, the majclty of bis aſpect, the beauty of his 
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action, and a voice, not as Cicero * deſites it ſhould 
be, almoſt like that of tragedians, but ſurpaſſing 
all the tragedians I ever heard. I well remember 
that when he once pleaded in the Julian hall before 
the firſt bench of judges, and there alſo, as uſual, 
the + four claſſes of judges were then ſitting, and the 
whole place rung with noife, he was not only heard 
diſtinctly from the four benches, but alſo applaud- 
ed, which was a diſparagement to thoſe that ſpoke 
after him. But this is the accumulation of what 
can be wiſhed for, and a happineſs hard to be met 
with; and as it cannot fall to every one's lot, let 
the orator ſtrive at leaſt to make himſelf heard by 
thoſe before whom he ſpeaks; and this is what 
every orator ought to have a due ſenſe of. 


= 


CEOS "VC 


At what time the orator ought to begin to plead 
cauſes. 


'F HE. time for beginning to plead cauſes ought 
to be regulated according to the orator's 
abilities, and 105 this reaſon I ſhall fix no time, 
it being certain that + Demoſthenes, altnoft iti his 
childhood, pleaded his own cauſe againſt his guar- 
dians. Calyus, Ceſar, Pollio, took upon them 
very important Cauſes, before the age for being 
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+ At firſt, the centumvirl, who adrhiniſtered juſtice, were 
divided into two claſſes; and afterwards into four ; z but they 
all aſſembled moſt commonly in one hall. 

t Some ſay he was then about thirteen years old. 
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gquæœſtor. Some are ſaid to have pleaded in 
their + pretexta ; and Ceſar Auguſtus, when he 
was but twelve years old, appeared in the roftrum 
to pronounce the funeral eulogium of his grand- 
mother. 

It is more adviſeable, however, to keep to a 
certain medium, that a countenance yet unripe for 
the public eye may not be diſconcerted by cenſure, 
and that a ſhew may not be made of (ſtudies, which, 
I may ſay, are ſtill but in a crude ſtate. For 
hence ariſes a neglect in taking pains, and a foun- 
dation is laid for effrontery, and what is attended 
with very bad conſequences, preſumption antici- 
pates abilities. Vet, on the other hand, I would 
not have deferred till old age, the making of pro- 
per trials; for fear daily grows upon a perſon, 
and attempts conſtantly become more and more 
difficult; and whilſt we deliberate when to begin, 
we then find it too late. 

It will therefore be not amiſs to produce the 
fruit of ſtudies in their greenneſs and firſt ſweets, 
whilſt pardon, and hopes, and favour await them ; 
whilſt it is not unbecoming to make an eſlay ; 
whilſt age is likely to make amends for whatever 
may ſeem deficient ; and whilſt juvenile ſallies are 


received as indications of a fine and happy genius : 


ſuch is that whole paſſage of Cicero for Sextus 4 
 Roſcius : © For what is ſo common as breath to 


None were admitted to the quzeſtorſhip till they were fall 
twenty-ſeven years of age. | 
Boys wore the prætexta till their ſeventeenth year, at which 


time they put on the toga virilis. 
IN. 73. 
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all living animals, the earth for a ſepulchre to the 
dead, the ſea for thoſe who expoſe themſelves to 
its waves, the ſhore to them who eſcape ſhipwreck ? 
&c.” Which was received with the greateſt ap- 
plauſe, becauſe Cicero was then only in the twenty- 
fixth year of his age; but in more advanced life 
he diſliked himſelf theſe forts of exuberant ſallies, 
confeſſing them to be youthful * ferments, which 
time had made to evaporate. 

And indeed, how great ſoever the advantages of 
private ſtudy may be, there is notwithſtanding a 
certain proficiency annexed to appearing at the 
bar; the light there is different, the face of real 
contention 1s alſo different ; and practice without 
learning, if you conſider them abſtractedly, will 
have a better effect, than learning without prac- 
tice. Some therefore waxing old in ſchool-exer- 
ciſes, ſtand amazed at the novelty of the thing 
when they proceed to the bar, and ſeem to require 
a ſimilarity in all pleadings to their former exer- 
ciſes. But there the judge is filent, and the ad- 
verſary clamorous; nothing raſhly ſaid is forgot; 
if you advance a propoſition, you muſt prove it; 
and an elaborate pleading that coſt many days and 
nights ſtudy, is not ſometimes perhaps haK-pro- 
nounced, when the water ſpent in the hour-glaſs 
calls for a concluſion. You muſt beſides ſome- 
times ſpeak in a plain and familiar way of diſ- 
courſe, and not always think of puffing out great 
words and flaſhy thoughts. This is what our pre- 
tenders to eloquence are little acquainted with; and 


* Orat. 107. 


there- 
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therefore not a few are met with, who imagine 
themſelves toa eloquent for pleading cauſes. 

Now, the young orator, whom we have called 
to the bar, and who as yet can make but feeble 
efforts, I would counſel to begin by what is moſt 
eaſy and favourable in a cauſe. Juſt ſo animals 
feed their young with the moſt delicate ſorts of 
prey they can find, But I would not have him 
always continue in the ſame route, making his 
genius callous by ſtill pampering it with the ſame 
food; but when once he knows what ſtrife and 
battle is, which ſhould be the object of his ſtudy, 
he then ſhould take care to recruit and renew his 
ſtrength by more ſolid aliments. Thus will he 
get rid of the fears of bis firſt trials, whilſt he 
finds a facility in his attempts; and this facility 
in attempt will never bring him to the paſs of deſ- 
piling or making flight of what he is about. 

Cicero practiſed this method, and though he had 
already made himſelf famous among the orators 
then extant, he paſſed over into Aſia, where he 
again ſtudied philoſophy and eloquence under dif- 
ferent maſters, and eſpecially the latter at Rhodes, 
under Apollonius Molo, whoſe pupil he had been 
before at Rome, ard then it was that he gave 
himſelf up to be faſhioned, and, as it were, anvilled 
out anew. In ſhort, a work may be ſaid to have 
attained its whole value, when found to conſiſt of 
a congruity of precepts and experience. 
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CH: A:4-: va 


What the orator ought to obſerve in the under- 
taking of cauſes. 


I. It is an argument of greater honeſtly to defend than 
to accuſe, Yet accuſation is not always to be de- 
clined —What cauſes ought principally to be under- 
taken.—T he cauſe ought to be dropped, as ſoon as 
known to be a bad one, II. Whether cauſes ought 
to be pleaded gralis. : 


£ 


J. HEN our orator has collected ſufficient 


ſtrength for engaging in all ſorts of con- 
tentions, his firſt care ought to be to conſider what 
cauſes he ſhould undertake. A good man would 
certainly prefer the defence of the diſtreſſed to the 
making of them ſuch; yet will he not be ſo averſe 
from the name of accuſer, as not to be induced by 
any public or private conſideration, to oblige one 
to give an account of his life and converſation. 
For the laws themſelves would be of no efficacy, 
unleſs enforced by a propriety of eloquence in the 
pleader; and if it was not allowable to bring 
wickedneſs to condign puniſhment, then wicked- 
neſs itſelf may be ſaid to receive a kind of ſanction, 
though to leave the licentiouſneſs of the wicked 
unreſtrained, mult certainly be contrary to the in- 
tereſt of the good. The orator therefore, ſfiall not 
ſuffer to go unrevenged, neither the complaints of 
allies, nor the murder of a friend or relation, nor 
conſp iracies formed to the ruin of the common- 
wealth; yet ſhall he not thiaſt after the puniſh- 
ment 
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ment of the guilty, but only ſhew himſelf zealous 
to curb vice, and correct the depravity of morals. 
All, who cannot be brought to a better courſe of 
life by reaſon, muſt certainly be kept within bounds 
by fear. As therefore it may border upon rob - 
bery to lead the life of an accuſer, and to be in- 
duced by a fee to inform againſt the guilty ; ſo to 
avert an inteſtine plague, cannot be ocher than an 
act, worthy of the moſt generous defenders of 
their country. 

On this account it was that the leading men 
in a republic did not decline this duty ; and ſome 
young men of illuſtrious birth, are believed to 
have made ſuch accuſation of bad citizens the un- 
doubted pledge of their love for the commonwealth, 
becauſe they ſeemed neither to hate the wicked, 
nor to draw upon themſelves the enmity of others, 
but from a conſciouſneſs of their own integrity, 
This has been the uniform practice, not only of 
Hortenſius, the Luculli, Sulpitius, Cicero, Cæſar, 
and many others, but alſo of the two Catos : one 
of which has been called the Sage, and unleſs the 
other is thought ſuch, 1 do not know who can, 
In like manner every orator ſhall ſtand up in the 
defence of the accuſed, yet ſhall he not open that 
ſalutary haven of his eloquence to pyrates, being 
influenced chiefly by the goodneſs of the cauſe to 
become its advocate. 

Bur as one man alone is not enough to ſpeak 
for all thoſe who engage in litigations with ſome 
appearance of right, and of theſe there are a good 
many, nothing will hinder our orator's paying 
ſome deference to the requeſt of perſons recom- 
mending clients to his care, and particularly to that 


Ce of 
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of judges : ſtill this deference to another's will 
muſt proceed from the orator's ſenſe of his charac- 
ter of probity, and with ſuch he will not fail to 
maintain an intimate friendſhip. But he muſt 
guard againſt two kinds of vanity, the one in grant- 
ing only to the great his miniſtry againſt thoſe of 
low degree ; and: the other, which is much more 
arrogant, in taking always the part of the latter, 
againſt perſons of dignity ; for it is not fortune 
that makes the goodneſs or badneſs of cauſes. 

If the orator has likewiſe taken upon him the 
defence of a cauſe, which he imagined to be juſt, 
and afterwards upon examination found it the re- 
verſe, he need not be aſhamed to decline all fur- 
ther concern in it, on acquainting his party of what 
he truly thinks of the matter. The greateſt ſer- 
vice, if I judge rightly, he can render his client, 
is not to feed him with vain hopes ; and that cli- 
ent is not worthy of a patron's endeavours, who 
does not chooſe to abide by his advice. Certainly 
it is unſeemly in him, whom I would have to ap- 
prove himſelf an orator, to defend injuſtice, know- 
ing it to be ſuch; and though in ſome cauſes, as 
above mentioned, he may not, for particular rea- 
ſous, ſpeak the exact truth; yet his upright inten- 
tion will exculpate him, as indeed what he does is 
honeſt. 

II. Whether he ought always to plead gratis, 
is a queſtion that may deſerve alſo to be examin- 
ed, as it may be imprudent to decide it at firſt 
ſight. For, who can be ignorant, but that it 
would be infinitely more noble, and more becom- 
ing the honourable ſentiments we require in the 
orator, not to ſet a price upon his endeavours, nor 

extenuate 
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extenuate by ſuch an act, mean as it is, the im- 
portant merit of ſo great a benefaction? Moſt 
things muſt indeed appear of little account, when 
they can bear having their price. A blind man, 
it is ſaid, may ſee through this as well as the moſt 
quick -· ſighted. So that every orator, who is poſ- 
ſeſſed of a competency, and how little will ſerve 
a man, muſt ſtand accuſed of avaricious meanneſs, 
if he makes a lucre of his talents, 

But if the orator's circumſtances are too narrow 
for the exigencies of life, according to all the laws 
of wiſe men he may admit of a return being made 
him, a contribution having been raiſed for the ſup- 
port of Socrates z and Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chry- 
ſippus, having accepted of a ſtipend from their 
pupils. For my part, I cannot ſee that there is 
an honeſter way of acquiring a livelihood, than 
that which proceeds from ſo honeſt a labour, and 
from thoſe to whom have been rendered ſuch im- 
portant ſervices ; and if no acknowledgments were 
to be made on their fide, they would certainly be 
very unworthy of them. This appears to me not 


only juſt, but even neceſſary, as this ſame labour, 


and all this time, ſpent in another's buſineſs, de- 


bars perſons of this profeſſion from, acquiring a 
living by any other means. 


However, in this too a certain decorum ought 


to be kept, as it matters greatly from whom a fee 
is received, and how much, and how long con- 


tinued. That pyratical cuſtom of making bar- 
gains, and fixing a price in proportion to the riſque 
of the parties, is an abominable trafic, and ought 
never to be practiſed even by tnoſe who may ſeem 
regardleſs of a virtuous character. An orator, 
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defending good men, and good cauſes, is in no 
dread of being requited with ingratitude, and 
ſhould the client prove ingrate, I would rather ſee 
the diſhonour placed to his account, than to the 
orator's. Therefore the orator ſhall have no deſire 
of acquiring any thing beyond a ſufficiency, and 
though poor, he ſhall not receive any thing by way 
of fee, but rather build upon a mutual benevo- 
lence ; conſcious to himſelf, that he has done far 
more for his clients, than they for him; becauſe a 
henefaction of this nature ought neither to be ſold 
nor loſt, and becauſe, alſo, the party indebted is 
in a more particular manner obliged to be grate- 
ful. 
G VIII. 


What the orator ought to obſerve in the Auch 
ing of cauſes. 


I. The orator ought to have an exact knowledge of 
the cauſe be is to plead ;, and not by the information 
of another, nor from memoirs, briefs, and declarations 
in law, but from his own inquiries, and examining 
into the matter. II. He muſt patiently liſten to his 
client's account of the affair, and that not once; 
and be muſt often aſt him queſtions. III. He muſt 
inſpeft and ſcrutinize into all the inſtruments of the 
fart. — Laſtly, he muſt conſult with himſelf how he 
ſnould decide in the litigation, if be was 10 alt as 
Juage. 


J. HE next particular that occurs, is the 
manner of ſtudying a cauſe, which is the 

orator's ground-work. There is hardly one of ſo 
ſlender a genius, who, when he has taken pains to 
leara 
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learn every thing in a cauſe, but may be ſufficient 
to inſorm the judge of it. But how few are there 
that give themſelves much trouble in this reſpect. 
To ſay nothing of the negligent, who give them- 
ſelves no concern about the main point of the queſ- 
tion, ſo there be incidents from perſons and com- 
mon places which may afford them a handle for 
being clamorous; there are ſome ſo addicted to 
vanity, who, either partly as buſy, and pretending 
always to have ſomething they muſt firſt clear their 
hands of, order the client to come to them on the 
eve, or the very morning of the trial, and ſome- 
times they even boaſt that they heard him only a 
moment before the court was ſitting: or, Who 
partly to glory in their fine wit and parts, and 
that they may appear to have a moſt ready concep- 
tion, pretend to know and be intelligent in the 
matter before they have ſcarce heard any thing; 
ſo that when they have blabbed out a deal of non- 
ſenſe in their eloquent ſtrain, and with the greateſt 
fracas imaginable, by which the judge is not a 
whit the wiſer, nor the cauſe the better, they pro- 
cure themſelves, another inſtance of their inſipid 
vanity ! to be led back through the Forum, in all 
their noble ſweat and fatigue, by a tribe of ſyco- 
phants. 

I can as little bear with the delicacy of thoſe, 
who give orders for the matter to be laid before 
their friends; though indeed here the miſchief is 
leſs, if theſe inform themſelves properly of it, and 
afterwards ſtate it with the ſame exactneſs. But 
who ſhall learn this exact ſtate ſo well as the advo- 
cate himſelf? And how ſhall that follicitor, that 


* go- 
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go-between interpreter, take pains at conning pa- 
tiently and ſtrictly an action, which he is not to 
ſpeak to himſelf ? 

Again, it is a very bad cuſtom to imagine the 
information 15 ſufficient, which is had from thoſe 
briefs or memoirs, which either the parties them- 
ſelves compoſe, who have recourſe to an orator, 
as not being qualified themſelves to plead in their 
cauſe ; or are compoſed by ſome of thoſe advo- 
cates, who acknowledge their inability for plead- 
Ing, yet execute what is moſt difficult in regard 
to it. But one ſhould think that perſon ought to 
ſhew himſelf the orator, who does a very difficult 
part of his duty, being able to judge what ought 
to be ſaid, and what ought to be ſuppreſſed ; 
where ſome things ought to be altered, and where 
fiction might be ſubſtituted in the place of truth. 
Theſe perſons, however, would not hurt the cauſe 
fo much, iſ they wrote down every particular, as 
tranſacted. Now they add to things as they 
might have happened, deſign and plauſible pre- 
texts, and ſomething even of worſe tendency. In 
this condition they are received by moſt orators, 
who adhere to them inviolably, as a ſchool-boy 
does to the heads of his theme ; but the miſchief 
is, they afterwards find themſelves groſsly miſ- 
taken, and the ſtate of the cauſe they refuſed hear- 
ing from their clients, they learn to their confuſion 
from the adverfary's pleading. 

II. Above all, therefore, let us allow free time 
and place to thoſe, who conſult us; ſincerely ex- 
horting them to give a detail of every circumſtance, 
how long ſoever, and to relate the matter as far 


back 
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back as they pleaſe. Leſs inconyeniency will at- 
tend the hearing of fuperfluities, than being igno- 
rant of what is neceſſary ; and it often happens 
that the orator finds the wound and remedy in the 
very things which the client fancied to be of no 
moment on either ſide of the queſtion. The ora- 
tor too need not ſo much truſt to his memory, 
as not to write down the ſubſtance of what he 
hears. 

Neither will it be enough to give the client but 
one hearing. He ſhould be compelled to ſay over 
again, and often the ſame things; not only be- 
cauſe ſome things may eſcape in the firſt recital, 
eſpecially a man, as it often happens, illiterate; 
but alſo, in order to know whether he is conſiſtent 
with himſelf. For many of them tell lies, and 
behave, as if they pleaded, and not gave an ac- 
count of their cauſe ; as if they held a parley with 
their judge, and not with their advocate. For 
which reaton a client is never over much to be re- 
lied on; but he mult be ſifted all manner of ways, 
put out of his byaſs, and croſs- examined, to try 
if he ſhould contradi&t what he has ſaid. For, as 
it is the buſineſs of phyſicians to cure, not only 
all viſible diſtempers ; but alſo to diſcover all latent 
ones, though the patients themſelves may conceal 
them; ſo an advocate ſhould endeavour to pry 
into more than is laid before him. 


When he has ſpent time enough in giving his 


client a patient hearing, he mutt aſſume another 
character, and act the adverſary's part, ſtarting to 


him all imaginable objections, and whatever the 


nature of the diſceptation may bear. He muſt 
aſk him fome ſhrewd gu-fiions, and preſs him 
I clutcly 
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cloſely for direct anſwer ; for whilſt ſtrict inquiries 
are made into each particular, we at length hit upon 
the truth, when leaſt expected. In ſhort, an un- 
believing advocate is beſt at learning the merits 
of a cauſe : for the client generally makes mighty 
promiſes, averring that he is able to produce a 
cloud of witneſſes, that he has authentic and well- 
atteſted vouchers, and that the adverſary himſelf 
cannot help the giving up of ſuch and ſuch points, 

III. Upon this the client's preſumption, it will 
not be amiſs to inſpect all the papers and documents 
relating to the intended law-ſuit, and ſuch as it 
may not be enough to look over, ought to be read 
with attention. For moſt commonly they are 
either not intirely as they were promiſed, or they 
contain leſs, or they have ſomething in them that 
may make againſt the party, or they prove too 
much, and are therefore likely to forfeit all credit, 
as being exaggerated. In ſhort, the“ binding of 
the inſtrument is often found broke, or the ſeal 
affixed to it disfigured, or the ſignatures of wit- 
neſſes counterfeited; all which unleſs examined 
at home, will be of the utmoſt diſparagement at 
the bar; and the inſtrument thus defeated, will 
be more hurtful, than if never a one was to be 
produced. | 

The advocate likewiſe will bring to light many 
things which the client believed to bear no manner 
of relation to the cauſe, by paſſing in review all 


It was cuſtomary, as Paulus remarks, to bind, or ſew up 
their written inſtruments and letters with a thread or twine of 
three twiſts, io which they put a ſeal of wax on the knot. To 
this Quintilian alludes. Srgna fine agn/lione in the text, means, 
den none of tue witneſſe: Knows his own ſignature. 


the 
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the places of arguments we have * before ſpoken 
of; which, as, for the reaſons given, it would be 
inconvenient to keep in view during a pleading, 
then trying what each might produce: fo, in learn- 
ing a cauſe it would be neceſſary to examine mi- 
nutely whatever might be diſcuſſed in regard to 
perſon, time, place, motive, inſtrument, and all 
other things, from which not only artificial proofs 
may be deduced ; but alſo, what witneſſes are to 
be guarded againſt, and how they are to be refut- 
ed : for it is of ſome conſequence, whether the 
defendant is an object of envy, hatred, or con- 
tempt ; of which the firſt moſt commonly is level- 
led at ſuperiors, the ſecond at equals, and the third 
at inferiors. 

Having thoroughly thus examined the cauſe, 
by taking an exact view of every thing favourable 
or contrary in it, he mult laſtly act a third part 
by aſſuming the character of judge, and by ima=- 
gining the cauſe to be pleaded before himſelf. Then 
what ſhould move and determine him, if he was 
to pals ſentence upon the ſame matter, he muſt 
think the molt cogent and powerful to determine 
any other; and ſo he will ſeldom be deceived in 
the event, or it will be the fault of the judge. 


Book v. chap. 10. 
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C H AP. IX. 


What the orator ought to obſerve in the plead- 
mg of cauſes. 


I. The deſire of temporary praiſe ought not to divert 
the orator from attending to the good of the cauſe 


be undertakes. — He ſhould not proudly diſdain the 


pleading of ſmaller cauſes, II. He fhould abſtain 
from the petulancy of expreſſing himſelf in any thing 
of a ſcurrilous manner. III. He muſt uſe all poſ- 
ſible care in coming properly prepared to ſpeak. 


I. THE things to be obſerved in pleading we 
have moſtly given directions for through- 

out the body of this work ; yet, as ſome few things 
are peculiar to this place, not ſo much contained 
in the art of ſpeaking, as in the duties of the 
ſpeaker, I ſhall now touch upon them. Above 
ail, as it happens to a good many, let not the 
deſire of temporary praiſe withdraw our orator 
from having an eye to the intereſt of the cauſe he 
nas undertaken. For as generals, in waging wars, 
do not always march their armies over agreeable 
plains, but muſt climb often rugged hills, muſt 
lay ſiege to forts and caſtles, raiſed on ſteep rocks 
and mountains, and fortified both by nature and 
art: ſo an orator will indeed be pleaſed with the 
Opportunity of being able to make great excurſions, 
and when he engages on champion ground, he 
will diſplay all his forces fo as to make an excced- 
ing fine appearance; but if under a neceſſity of 
unravelling the intricacies of ſome points of law, 
or 
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or placing truth in a clear light from amidſt the 
obſcurity thrown round it, he will not then oſ- 


rentatiouſly ride about; nor will he uſe a ſnower 


of pointed ſentences, as miſſive weapons; but he 
will carry on his operations by counter- acting his 
enemy; by mines, by ambuſcade, and by ſtra- 
tagem : all which are not much commended while 
they are, but after they have been practiſed. 
Whence thoſe profit themſelves moſt, who ſeem 
leaſt deſirous of praiſe; for when that frivolous 
parade of eloquence has ceaſed its burſts of thun- 
der amongſt its own applauders, the more potent 
applauſe of true talents will appear in genuine 
luſtre; the judges will not diſſemble the impreſ- 
fions that have been made on them; the ſenſe of 
the learned will outweigh the opinion of ignor- 
ance: fo true it is, that it is the winding up of 
the diſcourſe, and the ſucceſs attending it, that 
muſt prove its true merit. 

It was cuſtomary with the ancients to diſſemble 
their eloquence; and M. Antonius “ adviſes ora- 
tors ſo to do, in order to their being the more 
believed, and to the making of their ſtratagems 
leſs ſuſpected. But the eloquence of thoſe times 
could be well difſembled, having not yet made 
an acceſſion of ſo many luminaries, as to break 
out through every intervening obſtacle to the tranſ- 
miſſion of their light. But indeed all art and de- 
ſign ſhould be kept concealed, as moſt things, when 
once diſcovered, loſe their value. In what I have 
hitherto ſpoken of, eloquence loves nothing ſo 
much as privacy. A choice of words, a weight 


De Orat. ii. 
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of thought, an elegance of figures, either do not 
exiſt, or they appear. But becauſe they appear, 
they are not therefore to be diſplayed with oſten- 
tation, Or if one of the two was to be cho- 
ſen, let the cauſe rather than the advocate be praiſ- 
ed; yet will the event juſtify him, by his having 
pleaded excellently a very good cauſe; ſtill it is 
certain, that no one pleads ſo ill as he, who en- 
deavours to pleaſe, whilſt his cauſe diſpleaſes ; 
becauſe the things by which he pleaſes muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be foreign to his ſubject. 

Neither ought the orator to be ſo ea nice, 
as not to undertake the pleading of the ſmaller 
ſort of cauſes, as if beneath him; or as if a mat- 
ter of leſs conſequence ſhould in any reſpect leſſen 
the reputation he has acquired. Duty indeed is a 
juſt motive for his undertaking - them, and he 
ſhould wiſh that his friends were never engaged-in 
any other kind of ſuits, which in the main are ſec 
off with ſufficient eloquence, when he has ſpoken 
to the purpoſe. 

II. But ſome, if perchance they have under- 
taken any of theſe ſmaller ſorts of cauſes, fancy 
they ſhould bedaub them round with foreign em- 
belliſhments; and if theſe too cannot be dragged 
in, they muſt at leaſt fill up their vacant ſpaces 
with invectives, with true, if it may fo happen; 
otherwiſe, with - whatever comes uppermoſt, ſo it 
may afford a ſubject for being witty, and deſerve 
applauſe, whilſt they continue ſpeaking. But this 
I think ſo far unbecoming the perfect orator, that 
I am perſuaded he would not object in the way of 
invective, even what 1s true, unleſs the cauſe ab- 
8 ſolutely 


* 
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ſolutely required it. That indeed muſt be * a ſnar- 
ling and furly kind of eloquence, as Appius ex- 
preſſes it, which ſubjects a man to the reputation 
of having an evil tongue; and they who give in- 
to it, muſt be ſuppoled to be endued with the 
patience of taking up with a return in kind, be- 
ing ofteh treared with the ſame opprobrious lan- 
guage, or the client at leaſt ſuffers heartily for his 
advocate's petulance. Yer. is this behaviour of a 
leſs black dye than the vice of the mind icſelf, 
the only difference being opportunity between the 
ſaying and doing of that which is bad? The 
pleaſure is certainly baſe and inhuman, and can- 
not be acceptable to any good man of the audi- 
ence. It is true, it is often required by the clients, 
who conſult more their revenge than defence. But 
neither this, as well as many other things, ought 
to be done according to their fancy ; for what man 
of ſpirit could endure the making of himſelf petu- 
lant at the diſcretion of another ? 

Some allo are very liberal in the abuſe of the 
advocate of the adverſe party, and unleſs he has 
brought it upon him, I think it is acting by him 
very ungenerouſly in conſideration of the common 
duties of the profeſſion. Add to this, that theſe 
ſallies of paſſion are of no manner of advantage 
ro him that pleads, the reſpondent having an equal 
right to abuſe in his turn; and they may even be 
hurtful to the cauſe, becauſe the adverſary, egged 
on to become a real enemy, multers together all 
the forces of wit, to conquer, if poſſible. Above 
all, that modeſty is irrecoverably loſt, which pro- 
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cures for the orator ſo much authority and belief, 


if once departing from the character of a good man, 
he degenerates into the brawler and barker, con- 
forming himſelf, not to the diſpoſition of the 
judge, but to the caprice and reſentment of the 
client. 

The taking of liberties of this kind does like- 
wiſe frequently lead the orator to hazard fome raſh 
expreſſions, not leſs dangerous to the cauſe, than 
to himſelf. Pericles was not wont to wiſh with- 
out good reaſon, that no word might ever enter 
his mind, that could give umbrage to the people. 
But the reſpect he had for the people, ought in 
my opinion to be had for all, who may have it in 
their power to do as much hurt; for the words 
that ſeemed ſtrong and bold when expreſſed, are 
called fooliſh, when they have given olfence. 

III. Now, as every orator is remarkable for 
his manner, the care of one having been im- 
puted to ſlowneſs, and the facility of another to 
raſhneſs, it may not be amiſs to point out here a 
medium. 


Let him come prepared ſor pleading wich all 


poſſible care, as ic muſt argue not only neglect, 


but alſo a wicked and treacherous diſpoſition in 


him, to plead worſe in the cauſe he undertakes, 


than he can; and therefore he ſhould not under— 
take more cauſes than he is well able to go 0 
with. 

He ſhould ſay things ſtudied and written, in 
as great a degree as the ſubject can bear; and, 


as Demoſthenes ſays, deeply engraven, if it were 


pollible, on his memory, and as pertect as may 


be. This may be done at the firſt pleading of a 


cauſe, 
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cauſe, and when in public judgments a Cauſe is 
adjourned for ſome time before it comes to a re- 
hearing. But when a direct reply is to be made, 
all due preparations are impracticable; and even 
they, who are not ſo ready, find what they have 
written to be rather a prejudice to them, if any 
thing unexpectedly is objected; for it is with re- 
luctance they part with that which they have pre- 
pared, and looking back at it during the whole 
pleading, they are forced continually to tamper 
with themſelves, Prying if any thing can be pull- 
ed aſunder from it, to be inſerted in what they 
are obliged to ſpeak extempore. And though this 
may be done, there will ſtill be a want of con- 
nection, the commiſſures not only gaping, as in 
an ill-joined piece of work, but the incoherency 
will alſo be diſcoverable from the different colour- 
ing and inequality of ſtyle. Thus, neither is 
there an uninterrupted fluency in what they ſay 
extempore, nor a connection with it of what they 
recite by heart, and for this reaſon the one muſt 
be a hindrance to the other; for the written mat- 
ter will always bring to it the attention of the 
mind, and ſcarce ever follow it. Therefore in 
theſe actions, as country-labouring men ſay, we 
muſt ſtand * firmly on our legs. For, as every 
cauſe conſiſts of proving and refuting, whatever 
regards the firſt, may be written; and whatever 
it is certain the adverſary ſhall anſwer, as ſome- 
times it is certain what he will, may be refuted 
with equal care and ſtudy. 


* Turnebus fancies this to be a proverb drawn frem 
ploughmen, who when they labour moſt, ſtand firmly on 
oth feet, otherwiſe the labour cannot be vehement. 
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Knowing the cauſe well, is one eſſential point 
for being prepared in other reſpects; and hearing 
attentively to all the adverſary alledges, is an- 
other. Still may we previouſly think of many 
particular incidents, and prepare the mind for all 
emergencies; and it is ſo beſt in regard to ſpeak- 
ing, the thought being thereby the more eaſily 
tranſmitted and transferred. 

But whether in anſwering or otherwiſe, there 
may be a neceſſity for extempore ſpeaking, the 
orator will never find himſelf at a loſs and diſcon- 
certed, who has been furniſhed by diſcipline, and 
ſtudy, and exerciſe with the powers of facility; 
and who, as always under arms, and ready for 
engaging, will no more want a ſufficient flow of 
ſpeech in pleading of cauſes, than he does in con- 
verſation upon daily and domeſtic occurrences ; 
neither will he ever for want of coming duly pre- 
pared, decline burdening himſelf with a cauſe, fo 
he has time to learn the ſtate of it; for any 
thing elſe he will always be well acquainted 
with, 


CH AP. 
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An I. 
Of the kind of eloquence that ſuits beſt the ora- 


tor. 


I. That there are various kinds of eloquence, all 
which may have their particular admirers. —That 
the ſame happens in pictures and ſtatues, of which 
be mentions the different artiſts, that excelled in 
their kind. — Ile gives an account of the Latin 
orators that differed from each other.—He gives 
Cicero the preference to all of them, and defends 

im againſt calumniators. II. That there are 
thre: kinds of eloquence; the Attic, the Afatic, 

and the Rhodian. — That the Attic is the beſt. 
| What it is to ſpeak Altically.—That the Latin 
eloquence is not upon a par with the Attic, by 
reaſan of the poverty of its language. —T hat this 
_ deficiency muſi be compenſated by thought and fi- 
gures. III. He refutes thoſe, who from being too 
dry rejett all ornament.—That we muſt comply 
_ With, coat is required by the times and ears. — 
That the manners of writing and ſpeakins ſhould 
be the ſams. IV. He again touches upon three 
kinds of elequence ;, the ſimple, the ſublime, and 
the florid. —T vat between theſe three there are 
other middle kinds.—Each of theſe are to be ſuited 
to cauſes, and the ſeveral parts of cauſes. —That 
ſame, but wrong in ſo doing, go in purſuit only of 
the more florid kind of eloguence. I be orator may 
attain to all theſe kinds in the beſt and eaſieſt 


Maier. | A 


I. "JE HERE remains only to ſpeak of the kind 
of eloquence, which is the third point I 


propoſed to diſcuſs according to the order of my 
D 3 firſt 
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firſt diviſion, having promiſed to ſpeak, firſt of 
the art, ſecondly of the artiſt, and thirdly of the 
work. Now, an oration being the work of rhe- 
toric and of the orator, and having many forms, 
as I ſhall ſhew, it follows, that both the art and 
artiſt operate on all theſe forms; yet, that they 
are very different from one another, not only in 
the ſpecies, as a ſtatue from another ſtatue, and a 
piece of painting from another piece of painting, 
and an action from another action; but alſo in 
the genus, as Tuſcan ſtatues from Greek, and 
Afiatic from Attic eloquence. But theſe different 
ſorts of works, I ſpeak of, have all their admirers 
and partizans, as well as authors; and this may 
be a reaſon why no perfect orator has yet appear- 
ed, and, for aught I know, the ſame obſervation 
may take place in regard to the perfection of any 
art; not only becauſe a perſon excells in one qua- 
lity more than another; but becauſe all are not 
equally pleaſed with the ſame form; partly, on 
account of the condition of time and place; and 
partly, on account of the judgment, taſte, and 
deſign of each artiſt. 

The firſt painters of eminence, whoſe works 
are commendable for ſomething more than their 
antiquity, are ſaid to be Polygnotus and Aglao- 
phon. Their painting with one only colour, has 
ſtill ſome ſo fond of it, that they prefer the rude 
ſtrokes of art in this ſtyle, an art, then only in 
its infancy, to the niceſt touches of the greateſt 
maſters ; yet, without aſſigning any ſufficient rea- 
ſon, in my opinion, and only through the vanity 
of being thought connoiſſeurs in the matter., Af- 
terwards Zeuxis and Parrhaſius contributed much 
oe 
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to the improvement of the art. Theſe may be 
ſaid to be contemporaries, having lived much 
about the time of the Peloponneſian wars, as ap- 
pears from a dialogue of Xenophon, wherein So- 
crates and Parrhaſius are the interlocutors. The 
firſt of theſe two painters is ſaid to have invented 
the intermingling of lights with ſhades, and the 
ſecond to have drawn out with great accuracy the 
delineations. Zeuxis painted bodies with greater 
than real proportions, thinking ſuch a form to be 
rather more auguſt; and in this, it is imagined, 
he followed Homer s manner, who took pleaſure 
in repreſenting all his characters, even his women, 
of large and ſtrong ſize. Parrhaſius, on the con- 
trary, was ſo exact in every particular, that he is 
looked upon, even to this day, as the lawgiver 
of painters, becauſe the paintings of gods and 
heroes, ſuch as he has left behind him, are held 
as ſa many models, which they make it a rule to 
follow invariably, 

This art flouriſhed much more, but with ta- 
lents of different quality, about the reign of Phi- 
lip, and till the time of Alexander's ſucceſſors. 
Protogenes diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his accuracy, 
Pamphilus and Melanthius by the beauty of de- 
ſign, Antiphilus by the eaſy and natural ſtrokes of 
his pencil, Theon of Samos by his lively imagi- 
nation, and Apelles by his ingenuity, and the 
graces, which he boaſted he had excelled in. Eu— 
phranor made himſelf admirable, by being poſ- 
ſeſſed of theſe different qualities in as eminent a 
degree as the beſt maſters, and by being alſo as 
excellent a ſtatuary as he was a painter. 
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The ' ſame difference is met with in ſtatues. 
Calon and Egeſias worked harſhly, and much in 
the Tuſcan ſtyle; Calamis ſhewed himſelf leſs 
ſtiff; but Myron more natural and eaſy than any 
of the juſt mentioned. 
Polycletus excelled all his predeceſſors in the 
beauty and regularity of his proportions ; but his 
ſtaraes, in the opinion of moſt connoiſſeurs, tho 
they adjudged the preference to them beyond any 
others, and would beſides detract nothing from 


their merit, ſeemed to want the w ight and full- 


neſs of a complete ſhape. For, as he added a 
beauty to the human form over and above what 
is real, ſo alſo he ſeems not to have ' adequately 
Oe the majeſty of gods. He is alſo laid to 
have declined more vigorous and grave years, as 
having preſumed to attempt nothing beyond” a 
ſmcoch cheek. 1901" 
But Polycletus's deficiency is ſaid to have been 
made up by Phidias and Alcamenus. Phidias, 
however, is reported to have been more expert at 
the framing' of gods than men. In works of 
ivory he ſtands far unrivalled, if even he had done 
nothing more than his Minerva of Athens, or his 
Jupiter Olympius of Elis, the beauty of which laſt 
ſcems to have added ſomething to the received re- 
ligion; ſo much the wejeſiy of the work has 
equalled the god. 
Lyſippus ard Praxiteles are eſteemed for having 
made true likeneſſes of nature; but Demetrius is 
reprehenſible for having carried this care to an ex- 
ge being more fond "of producing, a ſimi itude, 
than flattering with a ſhew of beauty. 
| Of 
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. Of like nature is eloquence, and if you ate in- 
clined to take a view of its different ſpecies, you 
will find almoſt as many forms of genius as of 
bodies. But there were ſome kinds of eloquence 
that aſſumed a rough and horrid aſpect from the 
condition of the times, though there appeared 
through them a great force of genius. Of this 
ſort was the eloquence of Lælius, Africanus, 
Cato the Cenſor, and of the Gracchi, whom you 
may call, if you pleaſe, the Polygnotuſes and the 
Calons, L. Craſſus, and Q. Hortenſius, may 
claim a middle kind. After them flouriſhed, 
much about the ſame time, a great number of 
orators, all diſtinguiſhed by particular characters; 
and among them we find the force of Czar, the 
wit of Cælius, the ſubtilty of Callidius, the gra- 
vity of Brutus, the poniancy of Sulpitius, the 
tartneſs of Caſſius, the accuracy of Pollio, the 
dignity of Meſſala, the auſterity of Calvus; and 
among thoſe of our own time, the copiouſneſs of 
Seneca, the energy of Africanus, the ſolidity of 
Afer, the ſweetneſs of Criſpus, the muſical pro- 
nunciation of Trachallus, and the elegance. of 
Secundus. | 7 

But in Cicero we have, not an Euphranor, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by feveral great qualities, but eminent 
in all the perfections commendable in any other; 
whom notwithſtanding his contemporaries dared 
to impeach of rather too great a ſwell in his ſtyle, 
of Aſiatic pomp, of redundancy, of being too re- 
petitious, and ſometimes cold in his jeſts; and of 
being in his compoſition, delicate, gay, exube- 
rant, and ſtudious, which is very tar from truth, 


of a ſoſtneſs unbecoming the manly character. 
Alter- 
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Afterwards alſo, when he was cur off by the tri- 

umviral proſcription, all who hated, envied, ri- 
valled him, the flatterers of the then power, made 
a new attack upon him, now no more in a condi- 
tion to make them an anſyer. | 

But what moſt ſurpriſes me is, that this ſame 
orator, whom, ſome have cenſured for being dry 
and hungry, was ſpoken ill of by his inveterate 
ENEMIES chiefly on the account of oo great a flow 
of wit, and profuſion of flowers... Boch Judg- 
ments paſſed upon him are falſe; but if calumny 
was ſuffered to obtain, credit, I ſhould think the 
opinion of his being over florid comes rather 
nearer the truth, But the heavieſt charges brought 
againſt his eloquence are by thoſe, who were de- 
ſirous of appearing imitators of the Attic manner. 
This band of orators, as if ipitiared in certain 
ſacred rites, and bound to their obſervance by re- 
ligious vows, perſecuted him as an outcaſt, and 
and the devotee of ſome prophane ſuperſtition. 
Whence even to this day, dry, lapleſs, and blood- 
leſs; (for theſe are they, who. give the ſpecious 
name of health, which is quite the reverſe, to 
their imbecillity ;) becauſe, dazzled by the brighter 
luſtre, of Cicero's eloquence as by the ſun, they 
think to lurk ſafe under the ſhadow of the great 
name of Attic taſte. But as Cicero himſelf has 
fully anſwered them in ſeveral paſſages of his 
works, it will be ſafer for me to proceed no far- 
ther in the clearing up of this matter. 

11. The distinction made between the ſty le of 
the Aſiatics and Attics, has indeed been 55 long 
landing; the latter having been reputed cloſe 

and found; and the former, | on the contrary, 
wollen 


— 4 
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ſwollen and empty: the one having no redundan- 
cy; the other, being without judgment and mo- 
deration. Some are of opinion, and particularly 
Santra, that this happened, when, by the gra- 
dual ſpreading of the Greek tongue into the ad- 
jacent cities of Aſia, ſome becoming deſirous of 
approving themſelves eloquent, though not yet 
ſufficiently ſkilled in the language, began to ex- 
preſs by circumlocution, what they could not im- 
mediately in proper terms; and by contracting a 
habit of ſo doing, afterwards perſevered in the 
practice. For my part, I am apt to think, that 
the difference. has been occaſioned by A natural 
bent in the genius, both of the ſpeakers and 
hearers: the Attics, ' juſt, correct, and nice in 
their taſte, could ſuffer nothing idle, nothing re- 
dundant; whereas the Aſiatics, pompous in their 
diſpoſition, and great boaſters, might well mingle. 
with their eloquence the ſame vain glory that cha- 
racterized their manners. 

Soon after, they who took notice of this diffe- 
rence of ſtyle, added the Rhodian, a middle kind, 
and, as it were compoſed of the two others; nei- 
ther ſo clole as the Attic, nor ſo abundant as the 
Aſiatic, and ſeeming to retain ſomething of the 
country, and ſomething of the author. Aſchi- 

nes, who made choice of Rhodes for his place of 
exile, brought thither with him the ſtudies, then 
in vogue at Athens, which, like certain plants, 
degenerating in a different foil and climate, ming- 
led the Attic with a foreign taſte. And thus it 
is, that this kind became ſmooth and looſe, and 
yet not without weight; rather more like a till 
b e expanſe 
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expanſe of water, than a limpid fountain, or tur- 
bid torrent. ö 

None therefore need doubt but that the Attic 
Kind is by far the beſt; and though an exact judg- 
ment, and nice taſte, be common to all, who 
have wrote according to its preſctipt, yet is there 
diſcoverable a difference of character in their ge- 
nius. For which reaſon they ſeem to me greatly 
miſtaken, who believe them only to ſpeak in the 
Attic manner, whoſe ſtyle is plain, clear, and ex- 
pre ſſi ve, who content themſelves with a certain 
ffugality of eloquence, and who never thruſt their 
hand from under their * cloak. But now, who 


ſhall this orator take after, to ſpeak exactly in the 


Attic taſte ? Suppoſe it to be Lyſias; for he is a 
Pattern theſe partizans ſeem to be exceeding fond 
of, and I need not Proceed to mention T Coccus 
and Antocides, , 

But I ſhould be glad to aſk them whether the 
ſtylc of Iſocrates is truly: Attic, though nothing 
is ſo different from that of {yſis} ? They can- 
not deny that it is, and that his ſchool produced 
the principal orators in Greece. Let therefore 
ſomething more like what is wanted be looked for. 
Was not Hyperides remarkable for the ſame At- 


* This is a proverbial ſaying to ſignify a tepid orator, or 
one who ſpeaks in a very compoſed manner; for ſuch as are 
earneſt and yrhement, wit a deal of geſture, particularly with 
their arms, which are toſſed about in a variety of directions. 

+ Antoeides is reckoned by Plutarch among the ten Athe- 
bien orators. He mentions. nething of Coccus, but Suidas 
ſays he was a diſciple of Iſocrates, and an Athenian orator, 
who had left behind him ſome otations. Quintilian, how- 
ever, ſeems to mean here; that the ſtyle of theſe two orators, 
was plainer and more ſimple than that of Lyſias. 
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tic taſte? He was; but he indulged more the 
pleaſures of his genius. I paſs by many others, 
as Lycurgus, Ariſtogiton, and their predeceſfors 
Iſæus, Antiphon; who, though they all purſued 
the ſame kind of eloquence, yet differed from o one 
another in their manner. 

What was the Zſchines I a little before made 
mention of? Was he not more copious, more 
bold, and more ſublime, than any of the juſt cit- 
ed? What, in fine, was Demoſthenes? Did he 
not exceed all thoſe ſlender and circumſpect ora- 
tors, in ſublimity, force, vehemence, elegance, 
and harmony of compoſition? Does he not ſhew 
elevation in common places? Does he not ani- 
mate his ſtyle by figures? Does he not ſhine in 
metaphors? Does he not put words into the 
mouth of mute beings? Does not his ſwearing by 
the manes of the mighty heroes, (lain in the plains 
of Marathon and Salamis, in defence of their 
country, manifeſtly declare that Plato was his 
preceptor ? And ſhall we call the ſame Plato, 
an Aſiatic; him, whom we may compare to the 
bards of old, as fired in fancy by divine inſpira— 


tion? What ſhall I ſay of Pericles ? Can we rhink 


his eloquence as, meagre as that of Lyſias, when 
to ridicule it, the poets of the old comedy com- 
pared it to the dreadful craſh and ravages of 
thunder ? | 

Why then ſhould we attribute that Artic taſte 
to thoſe only, whoſe ſtyle labours to flow, like 
{mall veins of water, which ſcarce can force a 
paſſage through the interftices pebbles leave be- 


tween them? Shall we in them only find the moſt 
delectable 
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delectable honey by the flavour of the & thyme ic 
has been extracted from? I believe indeed, that 
if our connoiſſeurs had found in the ſame territory 
a more fertile piece of ground, or a more fruitful 
crop of corn, they would ſay it was not Attic, 
becauſe it yielded more ſeed than it received, and 
becauſe Menander jeſtingly ſaid that ſuch was the 
regular Þ fidelity of the ſoil. Therefore if one 
ſhould now add the moving of the paſſions in any 
thing of a vehement degree, to the perfections 
that great orator Demoſthenes was poſſeſſed of, 
ſhall it be ſaid this ought not to be done, becauſe 
Demoſthenes never did ſo, whoſe nature perhaps 
put a negative on it, or at leaſt a regulation in the 
Athenian form of government? And if an ora- 
tion ſhould happen to be more harmonious in its 
compoſition than any of his, which perhaps it 
could not, but if it could, would it therefore not 
be Attic? I could therefore wiſh that more juſt 
notions were entertained of this title, and that 
all would believe, that to write and ſpeak Atti- 
cally, is to write and ſpeak in the moſt perfect 
manner. 
But this is a prejudice of our own, and not 
of the Greeks, in whom indeed ſuch an opinion 
would have been tolerable; for though the Latin 
eloquence ſeems to me to be like the Greek in in- 
vention, diſpoſition, deſign, and all other par- 
ticulars of the ſort, and to be even intirely its 


* This is an alluſion to Hymettus, a mountain in the Attic 
territory, which was much famed for nurfing bees, which 
produced an excellent ſoit of honey, 

+ This too is an alluſion to ſome paſſage in one of Me- 
nander's comedies. 


diſciple ; 
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diſciple; yet in elocution it ſo far comes ſhort 
of it, that it can ſcarce attain to a degree of imi- 
tation. | 

Our words are far from having ſo ſweet a ſound 
as theirs, and chiefly by our wanting thoſe two 
very agreeable Greek letters Y and Z, the one a 
voyel, the other a conſonant, than which no others 
are ſweeter in reſpiration, and which we common- 
ly borrow from them as often as we make uſe of 
their proper names. Whenever this happens, I 
know not what [train of hilarity immediately dif- 
fuſes itlelf through the diſcourſe, as in Zephyris 
Zopyriſque, which if written with our letters, they 
would make ſomething of a deaf and barbarous 
ſound, and in their place would, as it were, ſuc- 
ceed, thoſe ſad and horrid letters, which Greece is 
unacquainted with. 

F, the ſixth letter of our alphabet, makes a 
ſound, ſcarce human, or rather one not proceed- 
ing from the voice, becauſe formed intirely by the 

air puffed our between the teeth. Followed by 
a voyel it loſes its force, and by a“ conſonant, it 
breaks the ſound, and becomes more harſh and 
diſagreeable. 

The Folic + digamma is fo neceſſary, that 
though we have rejected its form and character, yet 
we cannot help retaining its torce in the words ſer- 
vum, cervum, and the like. 


The letter Q mikes a harthnefs in ſyllables, 


* As in the word /ransir. 
+ The emperor Claudius Cæſar added to the Roman let- 
ters the Eolie Digamma, fo called, becauſe its fixure makes 


2 gamma F; but this, as Prifcran ſays, was reject- 
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though uſeful for joining the voyels which follow 
it, as when we write euos and equum: In other 
reſpects it is ſuperfluous. Theſe two voyels alſo 
form a found unknown to the Greeks, and there 
fore cannot be repreſented by any of * charac- 
ters. 

Add to this, that very many of our worde 
end with chat bellowing letter M, which none of 
the Greek words do; but inſtead of it the 2, which 
is very ſweet and tingling, is there placed, which 
very ſeldom happens ſo with us. _ 

What ſhall I ſay of our ſyllables, which. lean 
upon the letters B and D in ſo rough a manner, 
that many, I do not ſay of our oldeſt, but of 
our older Latins, endeavoured to ſoften, them, 
not only by ſaying averſa for abverfis,.. but by 
adding an 5 to the prepoſition ab, though even 
the 5 is not without a grating found ? 

Our “ accents are likewiſe not 10 agreeable as 
theirs, either by reaſon of their ſtiffneſs, or be- 
caule not recommended by ſo great a variety. of 
inflexions ; for the laſt ſyllable is never raiſed by 
an acute, nor made flat by a circumflex, but al- 
ways ends in one or two graves. The Greek 
tongue therefore is ſo far ſuperior to ours in ſweet- 
1 that our n whenever they have a mind 
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0 an „ is a certain law and rule for railing or lower- 
Ing a ſyllable 1n pronunciation, and is of three forts, Acute, 
as being invented for ſtrarpening or raiſing a ſyllable: Grave, 
for finking, or letting it fall: Circumflex, for both blunting 
ard ſharpening it. In every part of ſpeech, there is a raifing 
and lowering-of the voice in pronunciation, as in- this word 
natura. When I ſey natu, the voice is raiſed, and the elevar 
tion lies on 22; but when 1 ſay ra, the voice is lowered, and 
this is its depreſhon or finking. . 
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to diſtinguiſh themſelves by à ſmoothneſs of verſe, 


grace their compoſition by the adopting of Greek 
words. 

But what I have hitherto animadverted upon 

is nothing comparatively to the want of appella- 
tions for a good many things, which we are 
therefore obliged to expreſs by metaphor, or cir 
cumlocution. Even in things that have names, 
the great poverty of our language in ſynoni- 
mous words, throws us frequently back upon the 
ſame; whereas the Greeks have not only a plenty 
of words, but alſo * dialects, * Ae 
r- each other. 
He, therefore, who requires from che Latins 
choſe graces of the Attic ſtyle, let him give me 
the fame ſweetneſs, and the ſame richneſs in elo- 
cution. If this cannot be done, we ſhall adapt 
thoughts to the words we have; and not con- 
found the extreme delicacy of things, not to ſay 
by too groſs, but ſtrong expreſſions,” that both 
qualities may not be deſtroyed by being thus 
zumbled together. For the leſs help we receive 
from our language, the more ſtrenuous ought 
our efforts to be on the fide of invention. Let 
a variety of ſublime thoughts be brought to 
light; let all the paſſions be moved, and let 
the diſcourſe be lighted up by the luſtre of meta- 
phors. 

If we cannot attain to the Greels delicacy, let 
us ſurpaſs them in ſtrength. Have they the aſ- 
cendant over us in ſubtilty, let us bear them down 
by weight? Are they more copious in the pro- 
priety of expreſſions, let us conquer them by ge- 

Vox. II. E e nius ? 
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nius? Has every * minute article among the 
Greeks its ſafe harbour of reception, let us ge- 
nerally put out to ſea with larger ſails, and ſtrive 
to fwell them with a ſtronger gale of wind? Yer 
muſt we not always keep out in the main, but 
fometimes coaſt it. The Greeks can without dan- 
ger paſs over ſhallows; and I ſhall find ſome part 
of the ſame, not much deeper, over which I can 
pilot my veſſel, without the hazard of ſticking. 

So that, though the Greeks ſucceed better than 
we do in the more ſimple ſorts of ſubjects, and 
which require a cloſer manner; and though in 
this only they exceed us, and we therefore give 
it up to them in comedy; yet, far from making 
over to them intirely this kind of ſtyle, we oughr 
rather endeavour to make ourſelves maſters of it, 
in as accurate a degree as we are well able. We 
may be upon a par with them in the judicious 
choice of things, and the quantity of them that 
may ſerve our purpoſe; but the grace of expreſ- 
fion, which the genius of our language is deficient 
in, muſt be compenſated by the ſeaſoning of fo- 
reign ornaments. Was not Cicero in the treating, 
of private affairs remarkable for this delicate ſim- 
plicity of ſtyle ? Was he not ſmooth, ſweet, clear, 
and not tes elevated? Was not this in a very 
particular degree the diſtinguiſhing perfection of 
M. e Were not Scipio, Lzlius, Cato, 


ad Het means * the moſt ample binge are pact ex- 
preſſed by the niceties of the Greek Janguage; and that the 
33 cannot be maſters of ſo much refinement, but mey 
make amends for it by ſome amplitude, yet ſo as to ſeem de · 


licate,.though they cannot to the degree of the Grecks. 
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in their elocution, the Roman Attics? How 
then can that not be enen than which Wu 
can be better? 

III. Beſides this notion, regarding the Attic 
Ayle- aid taſte; ſome imagine thar there is no na- 
tural eloquence, but that which comes neareſt to 
the ordinary way of ſpeaking, by which we con- 
verſe with our friends, wives, children, and do- 
meſtics; thinking it enough to ſignify the inten- 
tion of the mind, and to ſeek after nothing ſtu- 
died, nothing far fetched; as any addition of the 
kind muſt ſavour of affectation, muſt be a vain 
diſplay of words; remote from truth, and calcul- 
ated for the ſake only of the words themſelves, 
in which nature has no other deſign than to make 
them merely expreſſive of our thoughts: juſt ſo; 
the bodies of athleres, though made ſtronger by 
exetciſe; and by keeping to a certain diet, are not 
therefore natural, becauſe their form, or figure is 
not the reſult of nature's faſhioning. And where 
is the occaſion, ſay they; for ſhewing things by 
circumlocution and metaphors, that is, by many, 
or borrowed words, When every thing has its name 
aſſigned it? They alledge, in fine, as a thing 
unqueſtionable, that in the beginning men ſpoke 
the genuine language of nature, and that after- 
wards, like poets, though more ſparingly, yet 
falſely and improperly they framed a mode of 
ſpeakitig, which they conſidered in the an of 1 
perfection. 


® This is iddbrting to whac Quintilian has faid elſewhere, 
that ſome fipures would be vices, if they ſo happened by ac- 
cident, and were not fought after. 
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There is ſome truth in this opinion, and there- 
fore there ſhould be no departing ſo far as ſome 
do, from proper and common words, But, as I 
obſerved in ſpeaking of . compoſition, if one to 
what is merely neceſſary ſhould add ſomething 
better, I ſee no reaſon why he ſhould i incur cen- 
ſure from the partizans of this opinion. To me, 
indeed, common di ſcourſe, and that of an elo- 
quent man, ſeem to be pretty different in their 
nature. If it were enough for him to point out 
things ſimply, the propriety of words would be 
all chat might require his taking any pains about; 
but it being incumbent on him to pleaſe, to move, 
and to make a variety of impreſſions on the minds 
of his audience, it is very proper he ſhould alſo 
uſe thoſe helps, which are granted us by the ſame 
nature; in like manner, as it is very natural by 
exerciſe, to ſupple the arms, to increaſe bodily 
ſtreng h, and to acquire a freſh and healthy com- 
plexion, For which reaſon in all nations there are 
ſome more eloquent, and more ſweet in their way 
of expreſſing themſelves than others; and if it 
did not fo happen, all would be upon an equa- 
lity in this reſpect, and the ſame kind of eloquence 
would indifcriminately ſuit every one. All then 
ſpeak, but their character in ſpeaking is different; 
whence / this juſt inference may be drawn, that 
the more every one effects in ſpeaking, the more 
he may be (aid to ſpeak according to the eloquence 
of nature. tn 

And if it be ſo, I have no great fault to find 
ö with thoſe, who think ſome allowance ought to | 
; be made for times and ears, requiring ſomething 
F neater, and ſomething more refined, I am 


| | there- 
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fore of opinion, that the firſt orators ſhould no 
more have been as models to Cato and the Gracchi, 
than they ſhould be to more modern orators. And 
this I obſerve to have been done by Cicero, who, 
though he referred all to the advantage of his 
cauſe, yet gave ſomething to the pleaſure of the 
auditor, alledging that what he did was likewiſe 
for the intereſt of his party, pleaſure being inti- 
mately connected with utility. To the amenities 
of his ſtyle and manner I cannot indeed find that 
any thing can be added, unleſs it be, that to flatter 
the taſte of our age, we adopt a greater number of 
ſtriking thoughts, Yet muſt I ſay, that if theſe 
thoughts lie too thick, and are crouded upon one 
another, they cannot help working their own deſ- 
truction, though at the ſame time the cauſe may 
not be thereby endamaged, nor the orator loſe his 
authority. But if I here make conceſlions, J hope 
none will abuſe them, In complaiſance to the 
age we live in, I make allowance for the orator's 
gown not being of coarſe ſtuff, yer not of filk ; 
I would have his hair neatly combed, not but di- 
geſted into ſtages of ringlets, becauſe the plainer the 
dreſs 1s, the neater and more decent it will appear, 
when the deſire of making one's ſelf agreeable, 
does not run into the extravagance of rawdry and 
laſcivious luxury. In like manner, what com- 
monly goes under the denominztion of pointed 
ſentences, (none of which have been uſed by the 
ancient Greeks, though I find ſome in Cicero, ) ſo 
they contain things and not words, are not fre- 
quently uſed, and aim at the gaining of the cauſe, 
who doubts but that they may be of great utility ? 
They ſtrike the mind, and often at once determine 
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it, and make a deeper impreſſion by their conciſe- 
neſs, and perſuade by the ſingularity of theip 
turn, 

Hut ſome are of opinion that thoſe bright and 
ſparkling eyes of modern eloquence, though fore 
allowance may be made for their uſe in extempore 
ſpeaking and conyerſation, ought to be excluded 
the compoſition of orations. On thjs ſentiment 
too I ſhall throw together ſome curſory reflections, 
becauſe many of the learned think, that there is 
one manner for ſpeaking, and another fot writ= 
ing; and that therefore ſome who were famous 
for action, left nothing written for poſterity, as 
Pericles and Demades ; and, on the contrary, that 
others who excelled in compoſition, were unfit for 
action, as Iſocrates. And indeed, it appears that 
in action, a certain impetuoſity, and pleaſing fan- 
cies ſomewhat boldly hazarded, carry often more 
veight with them, eſpecially when ignorant minds 
require to be moved and inſtructed: whereas what- 
ever is conſigned over to books, and is publiſhed 
as ſomething good in its kind, ought to be cor- 
rect, poliſhed, and extremely exat in compoſt- 
tion, as being to come into the hands of the learn- 
ed, and to have artiſts judges of the art. 

For my part, I ſhould be inclined t to think, 
that to ſpeak well, and to write well, is one and 
the ſame thing; and that a written oration is no- 
thing more than the monument of one that has 
been pronounced. Therefore, I imagine, it ovght 
to have all perfections; J do not ſay, no faults; 
for I well know that the ignorant haye ſometimes 
2 great liking to what is faulty. | 
2 Where 
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Where then muſt we place the difference ? I 
anſwer, that if I could have a bench of wiſe 
judges, I ſhould retrench many things, not only 
in the orations of Cicero, but alſo in thoſe of 
Demoſthenes, who is much cloſer. There would 
be no manner of occaſion for moving the paſſions, 
nor flattering agrerably the ear. The exordium 
too would be unneceſſary, ſo Ariſtotle thinks, in 
the caſe of having ſuch judges; and all that need 
be done, would be to ſtate the matter in clear and 
proper terms, and prove well where proofs were 
wanting. 

But when the aſſembly of the people is to act as 
judge, or ſome few choſen from among the people; 
or when often illiterate perſons, or ſometimes per- 
ſons taken from the plow, are to paſs ſentence; 
we ſhall enforce every thing we imagine will avail 
us for obtaining our purpoſe ; and theſe things are 
to be ſet in all their various lights, as well "when 
we ſpeak, as when we. write them, that we may 
thoroughly inform theſe judges how to act. Would 
Demoſthenes have ſpoken ill in the manner he wrote, 
or would Cicero have done the ſame ? Can we 
otherwiſe know them to have been excellent ora- 
tors than by their written orations? They there- 
fore pronounced better or worſe. If Lok, they 
ought then to have ſpoken as they wrote, if bet- 
ter, they ought to have written as they ſpoke. 2 

What then, ſhall, the orator always ſpeak as he 
writes? 8 always, if poſſible and itt the time 


alligned him by the judge is. rather hort, be will | 


retrench many things. from. what he, mi ight have 
laid; but his oration when pub! iſhed Ws contain 
every thing in its due detail. What he may have 
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ſaid for adapting' himſelf to the capacity of the 
Judges, he will not leave ſo written for the can- 
veſſing of poſterity, leſt it be imputed to his 
taſte, and not to the circumſtances of time: 'for 
it is of vaſt ſignificancy, in what manner the judge 
would chooſe to hear the orator ſpeak, and there- 
fore Cicero adviſes him, to look him ſtrait in the 
face, to know how he is diſpoſed ; 'and then, what- 
ever is underſtood to pleaſe him, ſhould be infiſt- 
ed upon, and the contrary courſe followed in 
what he diſlikes. - In ſhort, if any one manner 
of elocution is to be wiſhed for more than an- 
other, it is that which i is moſt proper for inſtruct- 
ing the judge. w DAE 

This is not ſurpriſing, when even for the fake 
of witneſſes we make many alterations in our way 
of ſpeaking. The orator, who on aſking a pea- 
fant, if he knew ** Amphion,” and being an- 
ſwered, no; ſhewed good preſence of mind by 
taking away the aſpiration, and ſhortening the ſe- 
cond ſyllable, upon which he knew him perfectly 
well. Such chance caſes often occaſion Fin 
differently from what is written, when it may not 
be ſo proper, nor even well practicable to youu as 
one has written. 

IV. There is another diviſion, which is alſo 
ſubdivided into three parts, and by which the 
different kinds of eloquence ſeem to be very apt- 


ly diſtinguiſhed. The firſt is called the “ ſub- 


tile kind; the ſecond, the + ſublime and ſtrong ; 
the third, by ſome che mean between the two 
others, and by ſome, the 4 florid. Their uſe and 
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application are chiefly, of the firſt, for inſtructing; 


of the ſecond, for moving; of the third, whatever 


way called, for pleaſing or conciliating minds; 
ſo that, to inſtruct requires plainneſs ; to conciliate 
mind, gentleneſs; and to move, weight and 
ſtrength. 

The ſtyle of the narration and proofs is beſt 
conducted according to the ſubtile kind, which 
abſtracting from all other perieCtions, is ſufficiently 
full of itſelf. The middle manner will abound 
more with metaphors, will ſeek to pleaſe more by 
figures, will ſhew an air of gaicty in digreſſions, 
an elegance in compoſition, a prettineſs in thought, 
and will flow gently and ſmoothly, like a clear 
river, the banks of which are ſhaded by the ver- 
dure of foreſts, But the moving and forcible kind 
will reſemble an impetuous torrent, rolling huge 
ſtones along in its current, reſenting to be confined 
by a bridge, making for itlelt banks, greatly 
ſwelled: and rapid, and compelling the judge, not- 
withſtanding all his ſtruggles to the contrary, to 
go wherever it ſhall hurry him. | 

By this it is, that the orator ſummons the dead 
from out of their graves, as Cicero did Appius 
Cæcus; by this the country bitterly complains, 
and expoſtulates with a bad ſubject, as may be 
{zen in one of Cicero's orations againſt Cataline. 
This is what raiſes a diſcourſe by amplifications, 
and extols it by the force of hyperboles: as 
What Þ more inſatiable gulph than the avarice 
of that man? No, the occan itſelf, the ocean with 
its vaſt abyſs of waters, &c.“ Theſe ſhining beau- 
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ties of eloquence are now well known to its vota- 
ries, By this we invoke the gods themſelves, that 
by ſpeaking to them in their preſence, we may in- 
tereſt them in what we have to lay before them: 
eye groves and ſacred monuments of the Albans ! 
ye holy altars! which the impiety of that monſter 
had prophaned or deſtroyed ! ye, whom the ſame 
worſhip had always kept united with the religion 
of the Roman people ! it is you I now here call 
to witneſs !* By this we alſo excite anger, and 
inſpire with compaſſion ; by this we ſay, *© he ſaw 
you, he wept, and he implored your pity :” and 
by this the hearer, ſeized with all ſorts of emo- 
tions, follows blindly his leader, quite regardleſs 
where he is led, 

Now, if there was a neceſſity of making choice 
of any one of theſe three kinds, who would heſi- 
tate in prefering this to all, which alſo is the-moſt 
powerful, and beſt adapted to great cauſes. Ho- 
mer attributes to Menelaus a conciſeneſs in elo- 
quence, recommending itfelf by a ſprightlinels of 
mind, and a propriety of expreſſion, ſubject to no 
miſtakes in the choice of words, and excluding 
ſuperfluities, all which are qualities belonging to 
the firſt kind. From the mouth of Neſtor, he ſays, 
words flowed ſweeter than honey, and with the 
moſt engaging charms. But thinking to give an 
idea of the height of eloquence, as in Ulyſſes, he 
Joins grandeur to it, and aſſigns him a manner of 
ſpeech, equal in impetuoſity, and in its copious flow 
of words, to the ruſhing down of torrents of melted 
winter ſnow from the tops of mountains. With 
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him therefore no man living will be able to diſpute 
the prize of eloquence, and men will admire him 
as a god. Eupolis expreſſes his aſtoniſhment at 
this force and rapidity in Pericles; Ariſtophanes 
compares it to thunderbolts; it is indeed the true 
power of ſpeaking. 

It is not, however, to be ſuppoſed that eloquence 
is comprehended in theſe three forms; for, as be- 
tween the ſlender and the robuſt, there is a third 
holding the middle; ſo each of them has its de- 
grees, and amongſt thoſe degrees, there is ſomething 
mixed, being the middle between two of them. 
The ſubtile kind does not conſiſt of ſuch a preci- 
fon, as not to admit a greater and a leſs : like 
degrees of more and leſs are perceptible in the ve- 
hement kind; and the middle kind either aſcends 
to ſomething ſtronger, or is lowered to ſomething 
weaker. Thus may almoſt innumerable ſpecies 
be found, capable of being characterized by ſome 
flight difference; as the four winds, which are ſaid 
generally to blow from four cardinal points, tho 
ſeveral other intermediate winds are diſcoverable 
from the variety of climates, and the direction of 
rivers. The ſame obſervation holds good in re- 
gard to muſicians, who having fixed five principal 
tones for the lyre, afterwards fill up with great 
variety the interval from one to the other, by the 
inſertion of ſeveral other tones, which makes theſe 
few tranſitions to have a number of degrees. 

There are therefore many ſpecies of eloquence, 
but it would be fooliſh to inquire by which the 
prator ſhould guide himſelf, when every ſpecies, 
ſo it be genuine, has it uſe; and every kind of 
eloquence belongs properly to the orator ; all 

which 
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which he will occaſionally uſe, as well for the parts 
of th& cauſe, as for the cauſe itſelf. 

For, as he will not plead the ſame way for a 
man accuſed of a capital crime, and for one who 
ſues for an inheritance ; ſo neither will he in caſes 
of ſequeſtrations, bails, and loans. He will be 
obſervant of the decorum that is reſpectively to be 
kept in giving his opinion in the ſenate, the aſ- 
ſembly of the people, and private deliberations. 
He will ſtrive to accommodate himſelf to the differ- 
ence of characters, of circumſtances, time, and 
place. In the ſame diſcourſe he will raiſe indig- 
nant emotions, in a manner different from what 
he ſhould do for procuring benevolence. From 
the ſame places he ſhall not excite anger and pity ; 
neither ſhall he employ the fame arts for inſtruct- 
ing, as he does for moving. 

The ſame ſtyle and colouring does not equally 
take place in the exordium, narration, proofs, di- 
greſſion, and peroration. He ſhall ſpeak gravely, 
auſterely, ſharply, vehemently, rapidly, copiouſly, 
bitterly, affably, gently, ſubtily, ſofily, mildly, 
ſweetly, conciſely, politely, not indiſcriminately, 
upon any ſubject, but wherever it is meet he ſhould. 
Thus will he accompliſh that for which the ule of 
an oration has been principally calculated that is, 
to ſpeak to the purpoſe, and with powers of elo- 
quence ſufficient for accompliſhing what he has in 
view; and by ſo doing, he will not only merit 
the applauſe of the learned, but allo of the peo— 

le. 
8 They are much 1 who imagine that a 
vicious and corrupt ſort of eloquence, which bounds 
by a licentiouſacis of words, or plays the wanton 
in 
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in childiſh conceits, or is bloated by an immode- 
rate ſwelling, or madly makes excurſions into fri- 
volous common places, or gliſtens with little flow- 
ers, which would drop off, it flightly ſhaken, or 
reputes precipices the ſublime, or runs mad through 
a miſguided notion of liberty and patriotiſm, is 
that which is moſt popular and plauſible. 

I neither deny, nor am I ſurprized at its having 
gained the approbation of many. It is a fort of 
eloquence that aſſumes a pleaſing aſpect, and is 
attractive to procure favour. Every voice indeed, 
affecting to be heard in public, attracts naturally 
minds 3 and hence the throngs of a gaping mul- 
titude about all places of reſort. So that when 
any thing exquiſitely ſ:id happens to tingle upon 
the ears of the ignorant, and be it what it may, 
provided they cannot think of effecting the like 
themſelves, of courſe it begets their admiration, 
and not without reaſon, for even ſpeaking in that 
manner is not eaſily attained, nor within the reach 
of every one. 

But all this gaudineſs fades and, dies away abe 
moment of being compared with any thing better, 
as cloth dyed red may pleaſe, when not ſeen near 
purple. If it ſhould alſo be compared with cloth 
of an inferior dye to purple, ſtill would it be, as 
Ovid ſays, defaced by it in luſtre, as a greater 
beauty is by a ſmaller. If then this corrupt elo- 
quence ſhould be pur to the. teſt, by comparing it 
with that which is good, it will be like a “ ſpu- 
rious purple compared with the true. That which 


Y U: Sasel! purgpuram: he calls buccinum the 5 Juice expreſſed 
from a ſort of ſhell-fiſh, by which a colour is dyed like that of 
purple, but thinner, fainter, and paler. 
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at firſt impoſed on the eye, will diveſt itſelf of its 
counterfeit colour, and appear horridly pale in 
competition with the genuine. This eloquence 
therefore may gliſten in obſcurity, but not when 
examined in the light, as certain little animals, 
which in the dark ſeem to emit luminous particles. 
In ſhort, many approve of what is bad, but none 
find fault with that which is good. 1 
All I have hitherto ſpoken of, the orator will 
not only well execute, but like wiſe with great fa- 
cility, For be his force of eloquence ever ſo great; 
it will not in the main be ſo worthy of admiration; 
if he ſuffers himſelf to be continually haunted, 


to be perplexed; emaciated, and to pine away from 


the wretched anxiety of turning, weighing, and 
adjuſting words. The orator, I fraind to myſelf 
an idea of, elegant, ſublime, and rich; ſhall have 
a command over all the powers of eloquence, 
which from all parts ſhall low in upon him. He 
that has got to the top, has no occaſion to climb 
higher ; the difficulty is only for them, who- are 
below, and ſtrive to aſcend. Yet the more you 
proceed forward, the more will the ground be 
fmoothed to your ſteps, the more will it appear 
rich and gay about you; and if induced by theſe 
blandiſnments, you ſtill perfevere in your progreſs 
till you have reached the ſummit, then will fruits 
preſent tnemſelves, to the culture of which you 
may feem to yourſelf to have contributed none of 
your labour; and every thing ſpontaneoufly will 
ſhoot up in bloom before you: but theſe fruits 
muſt be daily plucked, otherwiſe ny will 7 up 
and wither. 

Hows 
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However, let even this abundance have bounds 
ſet to it, without which aothing is laudable, no- 
thing adviſable ; and let that ſplendor exhibic a 
manly elegance, and that invention judgment. 
Thus will they be great, and not too much; ſu- 
blime, and not abrupt; ſtrong, and not raſh; 
auſtere, and not harſh; grave, and not flow ; gay, 
and not luxurious; pleaſant, and not diſſolute; 
full, and not ſwollen. The ſame may be ob- 
ſerved in reſpect to other qualities. The middle 
way is commonly che ſafeſt, becauſe vice lies on 
the extremes. | 


„ ky fs ea. 


What ought ta be the orator”s occupations, when 
he has left off ſpeaking in public. Au c- 


 hortation to eloquence. 


I. The orator ought to leave off, before he is weighed 
down by year. I ben be may apply himſelf to the 
forming of youth. II. Quintilian excitjes himſelf 

. far requiring from the orator, as well virtue, as 
ihe knowledge of many arts. That virtue rs chiefly 

_ the reſult of the will. — Ibat we bave full lime 
enough for learning arts. — He produces inflances of 
many who were learned in all arts, III. An ex- 
hortation to eloquence. 


J. H E orator having diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
thefe perfections of eloquence at the bar, 
in counſels, in the aſſemblies of the people, in the 
fenate, and in all the duties of a good citizen, 


ought to think likewiſe of making an end, voy 
© 
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of an honeſt man, and the ſanctity of his mi- 
niſtry : not that during the courſe of his life he 
ought to ceaſe being of ſervice to ſociety, or that 
endowed with ſuch integrity of mind and ſuch ta- 
lents for eloquence, he can too long continue in 
the exerciſe of ſo noble an employment; but be- 
cauſe it is meet he ſhould guard againſt degrading 
his character, by doing any thing which may fall 
ſhort of what he has already done. The orator ts 
not indebted only for what he is, to knowledge, 
which increaſes with his years, - but to his voice, 
lungs, and ftrength of body : which impaired by 
years, or debilitated by infirmities, it is to be feared 
that ſomething” might be wanting in this great 
man, either by ſtopping ſhort fatigued, and out 
cf breath ar every effort; or, by not making him- 
ſelf ſufficiently heard; or laſtly, by ſecking after, 
and not finding himſclf what he formerly was. 

I have myſelf ſeen Domitius Afer, the greateſt 
orator | ever had the honour of being acquainted 
with; I have ſeen him in very advanced life, daily 
loſing ſomething, of the authority he had ſo juſtly 
acquired: ſo that, when he pleaded, he who with- 
out diſpute was formerly the principal orator at 
the bar; ſome laughed at him, (a thing very un- 
becoming), and others bluſhed for him; which 
gave occaſion to its being ſaid, that he had rather 
fink under his burden, than give over. Yet his 
performance, ſuch as it was, was not bad, but 
ſhort of what it had been. Before being expoſed 
to theſe ſnares of old age, the orator therefore 
would do well in ſounding a retreat, and putting 
into port with a whole and found ſhip. 


When 
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When he does ſo, not leſs ample fruits of ſtudy 
will attend on him. He will either write the hiſtory 
of his time for the inſtruction of poſterity; or, as 
L. Craſſus deſigned to“ do, he will explain the 
law to thoſe who come to aſk his advice; or, he 
will write a treatiſe on eloquence; or that worthy 
mouth of his will employ itſelf in inculcating the 
fineſt moral precepts. As it was cuſtomary with 
the ancients, well-diſpoſed youth will frequent his 
houſe, conſulting him as an oracle on the true 
manner of ſpeaking. As the parent of eloquence 
will he form them, and as an old experienced pi- 
lot will he give them an account of ſhores, and 
harbours, and what are the preſages of ſtorms, 
and what the ſhip may require for the working of 
her in winds contrary and favourable, To all 
this will he be induced, not only by a duty of hu- 
manity, common to mankind ; but allo, by a 
certain fondneſs for the buſineſs : for no one would 
be glad to ſee an art on the decay, in which 
himſelf excelled ; and what is more laudable than 
to teach others, chat which one is perfectly ſkilled 
in? 

It was ſo, as Cicero himſelf informs us, that + 
Ccelius was brought to him by his father. It was 
o preceptor-like, that he exerciſed Panſa, Hir- 
tius, Dolabella, daily pronouncing before them 
eloquent ſpeeches, and hearing them do the lame. 
For aught I know, the happieſt time of an ora- 
tor's life is, when retired from the world to de- 
vote himſelf to reſt, and remote from envy, and 
remote from ſtrite, he looks back at his reputation, 
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as in a harbour of ſafety ; and whilſt ſtill living» 
has a ſenſe of that veneration, which commonly 
awaits the dead only ; thus anticipating the plea- 
ſures of the noble idea poſterity will conceive of 
him. I am conſcious to myſelf, that to the ex- 
tent of my poor abilities, whatever I knew before, 
and whatever I could collect for the ſervice of this 
work, I have candidly and ingenuouſly made a 
communication of, for the inſtruction of thoſe, 
who might have been willing to reap any advan- 
tage from it: and it is enough for an honeſt man 
to have taught what he knows, 

IT. I fear, notwithſtanding, I may ſeem to have 
required, either things too great, by deſiring the 
ſame to be an honeſt man and ſkilled in the art of 
ſpeaking ; or too many things, by my adding to 
the many arts to be learned in youth, the ſtudy of 
moral philoſophy, and the knowledge of the civil 
law, excluſive of the precepts that have been de- 
livered on eloquence : and, as I thought all theſe 
particulars neceſſary to my work, I am again ap- 
prehenſive, that ſome dreading them as too bur- 
denſome, might deſpair before they try. 

But let theſe firſt reflect with themſelves, how 
great the force of human wit is, and how power- 
ful it is for effecting whatever it has an inclination 
to; when even arts of an inferior ſort, yet more 
difficult, can preſcribe methods for croſſing the 
ſeas, for knowing the courſe and number of the 
ſtars, and for meaſuring in a manner the world it- 
ſelf. Let them next think, how great the thing 
is they would fain accompliſh, and how no labour 
ought to be refuſed, when the attainment of this 
lame great thing is propoſed as its reward. If 

once 
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once they have a juſt conception of the matter, 
hey will eafily grant, that the road which leads to 
eloquence, is neither impracticable, nor ſo dread- 


ful as they imagined. 


For to be good men, which is the firſt and 


moſt important affair, conſiſts chiefly in the will; 
and whoever has a ſincere deſire of being a man 
of integrity, will eaſily learn the arts that teach 
virtue; and theſe arts are not involved in ſo ma- 
ny perplexities, neither are they in ſuch great num- 
ber, as not to be known by a few years applica- 
tion. It is repugnancy that creates pains and dif- 
ficulties. The ordering of an upright and happy 
life, is attainable by an eaſy and compendious 
method, when inclination is not wanting. Nature 
begat us with the beſt diſpoſitions, and it is fo eaſy 
to the well-inclined to learn that which is good, 
that we cannot help being ſurpriſed, on making a 
due eſtimate of things, how there can be ſo many 
bad perſons in the world. For, as water is na- 
turally a proper element for fiſhes, the dry land 
for quadrupeds, the air for birds; ſo indeed it 
ought to be more ealy to live according to the pre- 
ſcript of nature, than to infringe her laws. 

As to the reſt, tho' we might meaſure our age, 
not by the ſpace of more advanced years, bur by 
the time of youth, we ſhould find that we had 
quite years enough for learning, all things being 
made ſhorter by order, method, and the manner 
of application. The firſt fault lies in maſters, 
who keep lads on their hands, partly through a 
ſpirit of gain to receive the longer a falary for 
them ; partly through ambition, by making to be 
believed that what they teach them is very difficult 
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and partly through their own ignorance, or neglect 
in teaching, The next fault lies in ourſelves, who 
think it more adviſable to ſtop at what we are 
acquainted with, than to give ourſelves the trouble 
of learring what we do not yet know. 

But to bring the matter home to our oratorial 
ſtudies ; of what ſignificancy is the cuſtom ] ſee 
kept up by many, of declaiming ſo many years 
in ſchools, (not to ſpeak of thoſe who waſte in 
this exerciſe a good part of their lives), and of ex- 
pending ſo much labour on imaginary ſubjects, 
when in a moderate time the rules. of eloquence 
may be learned, and purſuant to their directions 
a real image framed of the conteſts at the bar? 
This I do not ſay to hint in the leaſt, that exerciſes 
for ſpeaking ſhould ever be diſcontinued, but rather 
that none ſhould wax old in any one particular ex- 
erciſe for that purpoſe, for we may acquire the 
knowledge of many ſciences, and learn the pre- 
cepts of morality, and exerciſe ourlelves in ſuch 
cauſes as are agitared at the bar, even while we 
continue in the ſtate of ſcholars. And, indeed, 
the art of oratory is ſuch, as need not require ma- 
ny years for learning it. Each likewiſe of the 
arts I mentioned, may be abridged into few books, 
there being no occaſion to conſider them ſo mi- 
nutely, and ſo much in the detail, Practice re- 
mains, which ſoon makes us well {killed in them. 
The knowledge of things is daily on the increaſe, 
and yet the bouks are not fo many; it is neceſſary 
to read for acquiring this knowledge, of which 
either examples may be met with in hiſtory as to 
the things themſelves, or the eloquent expreſſing 
of them may be found in orators, It is alſo ne- 
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ceſſary we ſnould read the opinions of philoſophers 
and lawyers, with ſome other things deſerving of 
notice. 

All which indeed may be compaſſed; but we 
ourſelves are the cauſe of our not having time 
enough. How ſmall a portion of it do we allot 
to our ſtudies ? A good part of it is ſpent in fri- 
volous compliments and paying and returning vi- 
ſits ; a good part of it is taken up in the telling 
of idle ſtories, a good part at the public ſpectacles, 
and a good part in the pleaſures of the table. 
Add to theſe our great variety of amuſements, 
and that extravagant indulgence we beſtow upon 
our bodies. One time we mult go upon a courſe 
of travels, another time we want recreation amidſt 
the pleaſures of rural life, and another time we 
are full of painful ſollicitude in regard to the ſtate 
of our fortune, calculating and balancing our loſs 
and gain; and together with theſe, how many 
cauſes do we ſeek for gratifying, our Juſts ; how 
often do we give ourſelves vp to the intoxication 
of wine; and in what a multiplicity of voluptu- 
ouſneſs does our flagitious mind ſuffer itſelf to be 
immerſed ? Should there be an interval for ſtudy 
amidſt theſe avocations, can it be ſaid to be pro- 
per? But were we to allow all this idle or ill- ſpent 
time to ſtudy, ſhould we not find lite long enough, 
and time more than enough for becoming learned ? 
And this is evident by only computing the time of 


the day, beſides the advantages of the night, of 


which a good part is more than ſufficient for ſleep. 
But we now prepoſterouſly compute, not the yea! s 
we have ſtudied, but the years we have lived, 
What, though geometricians and grammarians, 
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and the profeſſors of other arts, ſpent all their life, 
| how long ſoever, in treating and diſcuſſing their 
reſpective arts, does it thence follow that we muſt 
have as many lives, as there are many things to 
be learned ? But they did not extend the learning 
of them to old age, being contented with learning 
them only ; and they ſpent ſo many years, not 
not ſo much in their ſtudy, as in their practice. 

To ſay nothing of Homer, in: whom the veſ- 
tiges of every art are found, either perfect, or at 
leaſt greatly improved; to paſs by Hippias of 
Elis, who not only was eminent for his ſkill in the 
liberal ſciences, but alſo wore cloaths, ring, and 
ſhoes, all of his own making, that he might not 
want any thing, or be indebted to any one's aſſiſt- 
ance z was not Gorgias, even in extreme old age, 
wont to deſire his pupils to put to him queſtions 
on any ſubject whatever they pleaſed? But what 
art deferving of being learned was wanting in 
Plato? How many ages did Ariſtotle ſpend in 
learning, whoſe knowledge comprehended not on- 
ly the things which belong to philoſophers and 
orators, but allo the nature of all plants and ani- 
mals. Theſe great men had all theſe matters to 
invent, and we have them only to learn. Anti— 
quity has furniſhed us with ſo many maſters, ſo 
many examples, that it feems no age can be hap- 
pier for being born in than ours, for the inſtruc- 
tion of which the former have laboured. 

M. Cato, the Cenlor, united in his perſon the 
-orator, hiſtorian, civilian, and experienced huſ- 
bandman. Amidit ſo many labours in war, ſo 
many conteſts in peace, already in the decline of 


years, he learned, though in an unpoliſhed age, the 
Greek 
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Greek language, whereby he may be ſet as an ex- 
ample, that even in old age men are capable of 
learning when they give their minds to it. How 
vaſt and univerſal was the erudition of Varro, there 
being hardly any thing he has not written upon! 
What accompliſhment in regard to eloquence was 
wanting in Cicero! Where is the occaſion for 
more examples, when even Cornelius Celſus, a 
perſon of ſlender parts, wrote treatiſes not only on 
all theſe arts, but left beſides precepts on the art 
of war, on agriculture, and on phyſic ? Worthy 
in my opinion, was he only commendable for the 
deſign, to be thought well verſed in all theſe ſci- 
ences. 


and none yet have brought it to perfection. Yet, 
one ſhould think that it is a fully ſufficient incite- 
ment to the ſtudy of ſciences, that there is no ne- 


gation in nature againſt the practicability of a thing, 


which has not hitherto been done, ſince all the 
greateſt and moſt admirable works have had ſome 
time or other, in which they were firſt brought 
to a degree of perfection. For by how much po- 
etry is indebted for its luſtre to Homer and Virgil; 
by ſo much eloquence is to Demoſthenes and Ci- 
cero. And indeed, what is now excellent, was 
not ſo at firſt. 

Now, tho' one ſhould deſpair of reaching to the 
height of perfection, a groundleſs deſpair in a per- 
ſon of genius, health, talents, and who has maſters 
to aſſiſt him; yet it is noble, as Cicero * ſays, 
to have a place in the ſecond, or third rank. He, 


* De Orat. n. 4. 
who 


III. But it is difficult to perfect ſo great a work, 
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who cannot rival the glory of Achilles in military 
exploits, ſhall not therefore have a mean opinion 
of the praiſe due to Ajax, or Diomedes ; and he, 
who cannot come near Homer, need not deſpiſe 
the fame of Tyrteus. If men likewiſe were to 
give into the thought of imagining none capable 
of exceeding ſuch eminent perſons as went before 
them, they even, who are deemed excellent, would 
not have been ſo : Virgil would not have excelled 
Lucretius and Macer ; nor Cicero, Craſſus and 
Hortenſius, and no one for the future, would pre- 
tend to any advantage over his predeceſſor. 

Tho' the hope of ſurpaſſing theſe great men be 
but faint, yet it is an honour to follow them. 
Have Pollio and Meſſala, who began to appear 
at the bar when Cicero was already poſſ:fTed of 
the empire of eloquence, acquired little dignity in 
their life-time, and left but a ſmall degree of glo- 
ry for the remembrance of poſterity ? True it is, 
that arts brought to perfection, would deſerve very 
i of human affairs, if afterwards they could not 
at leaſt be kept up to the ſame ſtandard. 

Add to this, that a moderate ſhare of eloquence 
is attended with no ſmall advantages; and if mea- 
jured by the fruits gathered from it, will almoſt 
be vpon a par with that which is perfect. It 
would be no difficult matter to make appear from 
many ancient or modern examples, that no other 
profeſſion acquires for men, greater honours, 
wealth, friendſhip, preſent and future glory, were 
it not a degrading to the honour of letters to divert 
the mind from the contemplation of the moſt no- 
ble chject, the ſtudy and poſſeſſion of which is 


ſuch a ſource of contentment, and to fix it on the 
leſs 
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leſs momentous rewards it may have, not unlike 
thoſe, who ſay they do not fo much ſeck after vir- 
tue, as the pleaſure reſulting from it. 

Let us therefore with all the affections of our 
heart endeavour to attain the very majeſty of elo- 
quence, than which the immortal gods have not 
imparted any thing better to mankind ; and with- 
out which, all would be mute in nature, and deſ- 
titute of the ſplendor of a preſent glory, and fu- 
ture remembrance. Let us likewiſe always make 
a continued progreſs towards perfection; and by 
lo doing, we ſhall cither reach the height, or at 
leaſt ſhall ſee many beneath us. 

This is, Marcellus Victorius, all, as far as in 
me lies, I could contribute to the promoting and 
perfecting of the art of cloquence ; the knowledge 
of which, if it does not prove of aby great advan- 
tage to ſtudious youth; will, at leait, what I more 
heartily wiſh for, give them a more arcent deſire 
for doing well. 
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